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income on a good time with the Yankees, too often face your days of lei- 80 ae Recreation 6 
sure without a plan. If you’ve run through the obvious pastimes and are : 
looking for something more to do, you've just looked in the right place. Time.was, pundits remind us, that people made their own fun. Simple 
The Boston Phoenix 1980 Guide to Summer contains more ideas and in- pleasures were all the rage, by choice or default. Today, there are any 
formation about what goes on in thése six states than you'll find in any number of people in business to make things fun for you. Most people 
other source. mix the disciplines — a little commercialized fun, a little personalized 
This section contains extensive listings for recreation activities. Subse- fun. Herein we've listed both kinds. Our 1980 recreation listings will 
quent sections of the guide contain lengthy lists of Boston-area restau- guide summer fun-seekers from campground to carny. Everything 
rants, clubs and discos, and a comprehensive listing of movies, music, thea- listed appears in alphabetical and then chronological order, often 
ter and dance programs, and art exhibits throughout New England. Each broken down by state within categories. 
listing has been verified by phone, so you can trust what we tell you (until 
the people we’re listing change their plans). Interspersed with all these de- Amusement parks ; 6 
tails are articles on summer themes to give you something to read when Antiques and flea markets 6 
you're too tired to frolic. 
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b.a. holmes company 


Contemporary Home Furnishings. 










Available in chocolate, tan, and 
cinnibar corduroy. $229.00 
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Haitian cloth chairbed. 
Converts to a single sleeper Flute lamps, 
$99.95 at. Basic Concept, 
 Mar-Kel, and Raymor. 
Sherwood “Tiffany” double sleeper. . »”\ Starting at 
Available in natural, tan, gray, C i Ee $19.95 


brown, rust, green, and burgundy 
quilted canvas. $349.00 
Limited Time Only Honey oak veneer bookcases by Otto Gerdau. 


All sizes in stock. Starting at $69.00 
for 30” x 36” model. 








18” x 42”. $129.95 
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Tefco daybed. 
Double-size. Available in nylon, 
Canvas, and Haitian cloth. 

Starting at $139.95 
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Adjustable butcherblock stools. 
24” to 30” height at $39.95 


b.a. holmes company 


97 Mass. Ave. (corner of Newbury St.) Boston, Mass. 02115 536-4421-22 
Located at Auditorium MBTA station. Mon.-Fri. 9-6. Wed. 9-8. Sat. 9-5. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
DON LAW PRESENTS 





Tuesday, July 8 
LIVINGSTON TAYLOR 


JIMMY BUFFETT 


Tuesday, July 15 


JOAN ARMATRADING 


Monday, July 28 & Tuesday, July 29 


BARRY MANILOW 


Monday, August 4 


KENNY LOGGINS 
JUDY COLLINS 


Tuesday, August 19 


BONNIE RAITT 


Tuesday, August 26 


JAMES TAYLOR 


Saturday, August 30 


JACKSON BROWNE 

















Aug. 30 concert begins at 2:00 PM. All other concerts begin at 7:00 PM. 

For July 8, July 15, Aug. 4, Aug. 19, & Aug. 26: Reserved tickets in Shed are $9.50, 
$8.50. Lawn seats: $6.50. 

For July 28, 29: Reserved tickets are $14.50 & $12.50. Lawn seats: $7.50. 

For Aug. 30: Reserved tickets are $10.50, $9.50, $8.50. Lawn seats: $6.50. 

All Tickets on sale at Tanglewood Box Office & all Ticketron outlets. To charge tickets 
instantly on a major credit card, call Tele-tron: 1-617-426-8383. 
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Kitsch to build a dream on 


The tacky, sentimental world of souvenirs 


by F.S. Frail 


T= prime hunting season for sou- 
venirs is upon us. Over the next 
couple of months, some of the 
gaudiest, tackiest, silliest, and most cher- 
ished objects ever to grace a whatnot shelf 
will be sold by the Winnebago-load. 

The souvenir is defined simply — a 
‘‘token of remembrance, a memento,” the 
word deriving from the French reflexive 
verb se souvenir, ‘‘to remember,’ which 
in turn derives from the Latin verb 
subvenire, ‘to come to mind.” A me- 
mento is ‘anything that serves as a re- 
minder of the past.’’ These definitions, 
encompassing everything from a 
valentine tucked away in a drawer to a 
Brooklyn Dodgers T-shirt or a facial scar, 
include the summer variety of souvenir, 
but hardly begin to describe their nature 
fully. 

Summer souvenirs are those objects, 
natural or manufactured, that tourists, 
vacationers, and travelers collect to take 
back home with them. The smooth, small 
stone from Waikiki that wears a hole in 
one’s pocket and the piece of driftwood 
from the Cape that adorns the family 
hearth certainly qualify as tokens of re- 
membrance, as do those natural speci- 
mens sold in gift shops — although they 
lack the luster of legitimacy that 
manmade souvenirs possess. Those 
manufactured objects are as ubiquitous as 
rock on a Maine beach; from Tasmania to 
Tierra del Fuego, wherever tourists touch 
down, there’s a souvenir stand waiting 
for them. Even houses of God are not 
above hawking an item or two (it’s for a 
good cause), whether it’s a postcard from 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral or holy water from 
Lourdes. (‘‘Relics,’’ pieces of the cross or 
bones of the saints, sold for centuries and 
still sold to gullible believers, are a 
souvenir category unto themselves.) 

Souvenirs are not necessarily remem- 
brances of places visited. ‘I Saw the 
Pope” T-shirts are genuine souvenirs, as 
are Bicentennial items, Ice Capades 
programs, pennants from sports events, 
and posters from rock concerts. Items 
that commemorate special events or 
important public figures (such as the 
John F. Kennedy memorabilia) have a 
place in the world of souvenirs, too. They 
gain stature when they become reminders 
of places as well as events or people; thus, 
the JFK plate showing his Brookline 
birthplace, purchased by a Hoosier visit- 
ing Boston, is a souvenir twice over. 

Perhaps the most souveniry souvenirs 
are those that are emblazoned with 
legends, such as ‘Greetings from 
Daytona” and ‘‘Welcome to the Wild 
West.”” Some of these cheery messages 
unfurl across the background of a state 
map or a picture of the state capitol; they 
may also be printed on dishtowels, sofa 
pillows, china plates, coffee mugs, 
ashtrays, T-shirts, belts, change purses, 
pennants, plaques, or decals. (Bumper 
stickers and postcards also fit this cate- 
gory, but like religious relics, they are a 
category in their own right, worthy of 
literature all to themselves.) 

Perhaps two of the tackiest, most 
charming kinds of souvenirs within this 
group are the miniature replicas of 
important monuments (statuettes of the 
Bunker Hill Monument or the Eiffel 
Tower) and ‘‘snowies,”’ or snow globes — 
little glass or plastic globes containing a 
scene and “snow” that ‘‘falls’’ when the 
globes are shaken. Part of the charm of 
these things is that they-serve no purpose 
whatsoever other than to remind, their 
decorative element being strictly in the 
eyes of their owners. On the other hand, 
those humbly decorative and utilitarian 
items, the tie clips, bracelet charms, 
wallets, straw hats, and dish towels, 
appeal just because they can be put to 
work; their purchase may be justified by 
their functional quality if not always their 
quality of workmanship. 

Many of the souvenirs cited above can 
be found nearly anywhere — the replicas 
are local but their concept is the same. A 
dishtowel from Texas might feature a 
cowboy, while one from Stratford-on- 
Avon invariably carries a portrait of 
Shakespeare. But again, the idea’s the 
same. 

While the forms stay the same, the 
motifs vary from region to region. The 
lobster industry supplies Maine with its 


Photos by Flint Born/souvenirs from the Bieber Archives 
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main souvenir motif and, in fact, with 
some of the souvenirs themselves: lobster 
buoys and traps. Most of the representa- 
tions of the curmudgeonly crustacean, 
printed on bibs, T-shirts, calendars, and 
in three-dimensional form as ashtrays, 
figurines, and mechanical toys feature the 
red, cooked version of that animal, signi- 
fying a stronger public interest in the 
edible than the ecological. The Cape Cod 
variety of souvenir is of a more 
generalized marine motif: shell 
fragments, little painted figures of 
seagulls, boats in bottles. 

Some regional souvenirs are local 
products cum souvenirs: French 
perfumes, Vermont maple syrup, 
Mexican hand-painted pottery, and, of 
course, the Hawaiian shirt, currently a 
hot fashion item. (In buying such 
products, one should bear in mind that 








some are more souveniry than others. A 
jug of maple syrup looks out of place on 
the chrome etagere.) 

Some places are less literal-minded 
than others about their souvenirs’ local 
quality. Gift shops along the Mohawk 
Trail in northwestern Massachusetts, for 
instance, carry any and every kind of 
authentic or ersatz Indian product 
imaginable, including Navajo jewelry 
from the American Southwest, the 
rationale being that, to most people, all 
Indian cultural objects look alike. 

The displays on the Mohawk Trail 
shops not only reveal this ecumenical 
attitude but also are characteristic of 
many shops, in that they are selling 
history. Mohawk braves being scarcer 
than cigar-store Indians in Massachu- 
setts, the shops that sell the Indian para- 
phernalia are proffering a historical 

















A dust collector for collectors 


image of the region, not its present one. 
Whether it be an item from ‘Merry Olde 
Englande’’ or from ‘‘The Cradle of 
Liberty,” it suggests that the chief reason 
to visit Great Britain or Philadelphia is to 
experience its history. The souvenir is a 
reference to its consumer, not of the 
consumer's own experience of the place, 
but of the experience of those who lived 
centuries ago. The reference is to a time as 
much as to a place. 

Such historical souvenirs are in their 
element, ‘of course, at ‘historical 
villages,’ re-creations of earlier “‘life- 
styles’’ such as Plimoth Plantation and 
Williamsburg. In the village sou- 
venir/gift shops (“‘shoppes’’), the shelves 
are heavy-laden with pine-scented soaps, 
sachets, clove oranges, pewter mugs, 
woven placemats, hand-dipped candles, 
brass doorknockers, wrought-iron boot- 
scrapers, spices, and currant preserves. 
Some such souvenirs, of course, are less 
authentic than others: the apple-blossom 
soap that never saw an apple blossom, the 
pewter lookalikes made of modern alloys. 
While most Americans would hardly give 
up their Cuisinarts and indoor plumbing, 
many are eager to experience a more 
rustic life vicariously, and to possess 
reproductions and objects made accord- 
ing to colonial techniques. 

For some souvenir hunters, however, 
the only reproductions that will do are 
those of ancient objects, usually found in 
major museum gift shops. Repro- 
ductions of ancient jewelry, pottery, 
primitive sculptures and artifacts, or, in a 
pinch, a copy of a medieval dagger to be 
used as a letter-opener are the prey of 
culture vultures. These tasteful and often 
costly souvenirs share the gift-shop space 
with other art-related hot items, such as 
art-reproduction postcards, prints, 
museum catalogues, art books, note- 
paper, calendars, and address books. 

This rarefied breed of souvenir 
shopper usually has more disposable 
income than that group which gobbles up 
sateen pillows with ‘Niagara Falls’’ 
embroidered upon them, but it still cannot 
often compete with the elite breed 
of shopper who specializes in the genuine 
antique. At this level, the distinctions be- 
tween souvenir shopping and serious col- 
lecting begin to blur. (Some, members of 
that elite would vehemently deny that 
there is any connection between their 
objects of acquisition and souvenirs. On 
the other hand, some souvenirs, by vir- 
tue of surviving long enough or becom- 
ing scarce enough, end up being “‘col- 
lectables’’ at least, and perhaps even 
antiques.) 

At the other end of the scale are sou- 
venir-collectors of another sort: those 
who prefer to obtain their prizes by 
stealth. Claiming that hotels and res- 
taurants expect their property to be 
taken, these souvenir pilferers carry off 
towels and ashtrays mainly, and oc- 
casionally a coffee mug, creamer, or 
spoon. It’s petty larceny, for the most 
part, but some pilferers have their own 
notions of the souvenir-Grail; in the 
spirit of the true collector, they have 
aspirations to refine their collections, to 
acquire not just Holiday Inn towels, but 
towels from the Plaza Hotel; not just any 
old ashtray, but one from La Grenouille 
and the Paris Ritz bar. 

Akin to hotel pilfering is the practice of 
getting a piece of the rock — especially 
when that rock happens to be a natural 
wonder. As the old joke goes, if every- 
one took a little piece of Grand Canyon 
home, there’d be nothing left of it but a 
big hole in the ground; even dismissing 
such dire predictions, this form of sou- 
venir collecting is not without its draw- 
backs. A Midwesterner recalls visiting 
underground salt mines on a school trip 
as a kid. At the beginning of the tour, the 
guide told the children they could take 
home as much salt as they wanted to; nat- 
urally, each child grabbed the largest 
chunk he could carry. By the end of the 
lengthy tour, the sizable chunks had been 
exchanged for smaller ones, which in turn 
were left behind altogether. 

The impulse to collect natural objects 
as remembrances must predate written 
history. Probably the first souvenir 
hunter was some Paleolithic troglody‘e 
who brought home a souvenir bone. 











Plunder, that ancient by-product of war, 
constituted souvenirs taken in the most 
rough-and-ready way. Crusaders who 
lived to tell about it brought back from 
the infidel East spices, silks, weavings, 
and other exotica as their souvenirs. 
Later, Grand Tourists chose to collect art 
treasures. Lord Elgin, serving as British 
ambassador to Turkey in the early 1800s, 
was so appalled by the blatant and steady 
vandalism being done to ancient Greek 
sculptures and similar treasures that he 
prevailed upon Turkish officials to allow 
him to remove the works of art to Great 
Britain, where they eventually found a 
safe home in the British Museum. 
Napoleon’s disastrous Egyptian 
campaign did turn up a spectacular 
souvenir, the Rosetta Stone, but it was 
confiscated by the British as the price of 
defeat. It too ended up in the British 
Museum, as the nucleus of the Egyptian 


exhibit — surely the most ambitious 
souvenir collection in the world. 
+ * + 


The production and collection of sou- 
venirs, however, were rather haphazard, 
personal, unregimented activities until 
the rise of mass tourism triggered the 
development of the industry. As Mary 
McCarthy wrote in Birds of America, 
“The idea of loot is pretty fundamental to 
the tourist experience... .’’ The origins 
of mass tourism can be traced to Thomas 
Cook, a Victorian Baptist preacher, who 
got his start organizing short hops to 
temperance meetings by that relatively 
new means of transportation, the rail- 
road. Eventually, he was organizing trips 
all over Great Britain, to Europe, and to 
America; Cook Tours are still going 
strong today. _ 

The airplane further advanced the 
development of tourism, particularly on 
an international scale. According to The 
Golden Hordes, a book on “international 
tourism and the pleasure periphery,” in 
1974, about 209 million international 
tourists spent over $29 billion, repre- 
senting six percent of total world trade. 
The book also points out, though, that 
interfiational travel is still “a minority 
activity’: 95 percent of the world’s 
population did not cross an international 
border in 1971 and only one percent has 
ever flown in.a plane. 

Souvenirs were doubtless locally made 
products to start, but today, souvenirs 
sold in the United States or Europe are as 
likely to have been ‘made in Japan,” 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, or the Phillippines. 
Some countries do still manufacture their 
own souvenirs, and for developing 
nations, this industry is a boon to the 
national economy. But the manufacture 
of souvenirs is not without its sinister 
sid&"As" the authors ‘of Fhe -Golden 
Hordes explain: 

“The tourist buys his holiday as a 
package; he also buys his culture as a 
package. Thus foreign cultures, however 
ancient and complex they may be, are 
reduced to a few instant recognizable 
characteristics ‘deep-frozen  folk- 
lore’... the commercialization of cul- 
ture is most immediately evident in the 
souvenir industry . . . . The World Bank’s 
1970s survey states that tourism ‘often 
leads to a serious deterioration in the 
stands of local arts and crafts’ 
The best-selling lines are simply repro- 
duced in an increasingly diluted and 
Westernized form .... In general, our 
preoccupation with antiquity leads to 
mass-produced ‘Nefertit: heads’... . The 
imagery of antiquity is debased by its 
mass production The souvenir 
industry helps to perpetuate an entirely 
nostalgic view of art; the souvenir of the 
past and the souvenir from ‘abroad’ 
become indistinguishable.” 

Today's turista, then, has much in 
common with his medieval plundering 
ancestors, and wreaks nearly as much 
cultural havoc on foreign societies as 
12th-century invaders did. Nevertheless, 
it’s hard to look upon the souvenir as the 
embodiment, or even the agent, of evil. 
And it’s impossible to deny that the 
things have terrific popular appeal. It’s 
also hard to fathom just what makes.them 
appealing, given that so many of them are 
ugly, garish, poorly made, practically 
useless. dust-collectors. 

And yet, some of the appeal of 
souvenirs is apparent enough. They are 
small pleasures, cheap thrills; their pur- 
chase™~acts in defiance in these infla- 
tionary times. Some souvenirs are useful 
— well-made, beautiful — or at least 
beautiful to their owners. Children are 
big souvenir-shoppers, of course, partly 
because their aesthetic sense is as unde- 
veloped as the rest of them; and partly 
because they just.like to bu 
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Souvenir courtesy of the Zellman Snowie Bank 


Functional memories 


kind of spending is a thrill). For adults 
and children alike, the act of buying 
something, anything, is a vacation 
activity in itself, an accomplishment with 
tangible results, no less, that for many 
tourists takes the place of most other 
travel experiences. (One of the most 
famous souvenir-hunters was Nabokov’s 
Lolita. As Humbert Humbert, her “guard- 
ian,’ narrates: “If a roadside sign said: 
VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP — we had to visit it, 
had to buy its Indian curios, dolls, copper 
jewelry, cactus candy. The words 
‘novelties and souvenirs’ simply en- 
tranced her by their trochaic lilt.’’) 

On the other hand, some souvenir- 
shoppers approach their main vacation 
pastime in a thoroughly unchildlike, no- 
nonsense way, almost an obsessions. In 
On Photography, Susan Sontag suggests 
that people with a ‘‘ruthless work ethic’ 





cannot not work on vacation, and they 
take photographs as a means of ap- 
peasing their urge to obsess. Thus pho- 
tography for some plays the same role 
as souvenir-shopping does for others. 
Sontag’s other observations on photog- 
raphy are also applicable to souvenir- 
hunting. She describes photographs as 
being “‘‘lightweight, cheap to produce, 
easy to carry about, accumulate, store,” 
characteristics that have made them pop- 
ular ‘‘collectibles,’’ and one also shared 
by souvenirs. Furthermore, photos 
appeal because they are ‘evidence’ that 
one has actually been to the place that one 
was going to visit. Photographs fulfill an 
acquisitive impulse: ‘‘to collect 
photographs is to collect the world. . . we 
can hold the entire world in our hands, as 
an anthology of images.’’ While not all 
souvenirs are two-dimensional represen- 
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tations or images, they are containers of 
images, they hold the essence of experi- 
ence; the emotions and sensations can be 
summoned from them, experienced anew, 
at least in the mind. The attraction of 
souvenirs lies in the satisfaction their 
acquistion provides of a couple of urges: 
the urge to acquire and the urge to 
remember. The latter is not necessarily 
fundamental to all people (some cultures 
have no concepts for the past, and attri- 
bute little value to keeping it alive), but a 
memory is certainly a valuable com- 
modity in this society. 

If souvenirs serve fundamental needs, 
they also answer the heart's call for the 
ridiculous, the mind’s desire to be 
amused. Many souvenir-shoppers and 
even — or especially — their connoisseur 
cousins, souvenir-collectors, are most 
drawn to the “‘tacky, tacky, tacky,’’ as 
one collector put it. “Souvenirs are by 
definition hoky,’’ explains an ashtray 
collector. “I love their bad artistry. Those 
with reproductions of scenes on them — 
the reproductions are poor, with a bad 
basic design to start with. And they're 
mass-produced; that adds to the charm 
somehow.” 

We suspect that for some souvenir-col- 
lectors, and for the amateur as well, buy- 
ing tacky souvenirs is a welcome release 
from their usual rigid adherence to the 
dictates of good taste; most of us have 
some latent bad taste. Besides that, the 
tacky souvenir may even confer an ele- 
ment of style on its owner, who’s willing 
to acknowledge his attraction to kitsch, 
indeed to display the object of that at- 
traction for all to see on the high-tech 
coffee table. Some aesthetes no doubt feel 
a slight frisson every time they notice a 
plastic lamp shaped like a peach, an ash- 
tray with leaping dolphins to rest 
cigarettes on. 

Other souvenir-lovers locate the appeal 
of souvenirs in their element of fantasy. 
One such lover, a collector of ““snowies,” 
talks about some of the more surreal 
snowies in her collection of abotit 60. 

‘One of my best is a Louisiana snowie, 
with a crawfish and an oyster balancing 
on a seesaw. Another, from Galveston, 
has free-moving plastic fish swimming 
through silver sparkles. One from Busch 
Gardens has a cockatoo on a bicycle, and 
one I bought in Georgia shows a peach in 
the snow. One Virginian snowie has a 
background of the state map, a cardinal, a 
blue flower, and a cannon in the fore- 
ground. Another favorite is from 
Washington, DC, with the Capitol next to 
the Washington Monument, both sur- 
rounded by blossoming cherry trees; 
when it’s shaken, snow cascades through 
the trees. One of the things about them 
that I find most interesting is that you’d 
expect Hawaii to have ‘sandies’; but no, 
snowies are the accepted form — although 
some use sparkles instead of snow 
chips.’’ Part of the snowies’appeal, too, is 
their dream terrain, the surreal juxta- 
position of objects they contain. Their 
imagery is as compact as that of a poem; 
every object signifies. 

This collector has begun to ask friends 
who are going on vacation to bring her 
back any unusual snowies they might 
come across. This approach to collecting 
removes the souvenir yet a step further 
from its original function. No longer 
necessarily made where it is sold, not 
always representative of the current 
nature of the place where it is sold, and 
acquired by someone who has never 
visited the place where it was sold, what 
does it serve to remind its owner of be- 
sides her dutiful friends? The souvenir is 
a token of remembrance without the 
memory to go with it. (A variation of this 
twist is told by another collector who 
used to travel regularly to Vermont from 
Massachusetts and would bring her 
young son souvenirs from her trips. Oc- 
casionally, she would forget to pick one - 
up, so she would make a stop at a 
souvenir shop close to home and pick out 
one of the more ‘‘universal’’ souvenirs. 
Well, her intentions were good.) 

Our snowie collector may seem more 
collector than souvenir-lover, but all is 
not lost, for she still has her standards. In 
fact, it’s of some regret to her that one of 
her favorite snowies, a well-made, old- 
fashioned, imported Austrian snowie 
with a classic motif — a snowman with a 
top hat and blue balloon — was not pur- 
chased in its place of origin by the friends 
who gave it to her, but at a department 
store near where they live. Yet her devo- 
tion to the form overrides purist incli- 
nations to remove it from her collection. 
She says wistfully, “It’s such a good 
snowie; when you shake it, it snows real 
hatdaitais & 
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A guide to recreation in New England 





We are amused 





AMUSEMENT 
PARKS 


Amusement, indeed. If the rides 
don't get you, the cuisine will — and 
the games, even if they're a far cry 
from Vegas's, can make you just as 
broke. But then again, indigestion 
and cash-flow problems are never 
more fun than at stationary cir- 
cuses such as the 17 listed here. 
Canobie Lake Park, in Salem, NH, 
(603) 893-3506, just over the bor- 
der, has 35 rides, plus cruises on 
Canobie Lake, a vertigo theater 
(180-degree movie experience), 
penny arcades, games, and a tree- 
lined midway. It's open from noon to 
10 p.m. seven days a week: Admis- 
sion is $1. 

Take Rte. 93 to New Hampshire 

and get off at exit 2. Head toward 
Salem and follow the signs to the 
park. 
Clark’s Trading Post, in Lincoin, 
NH, (603) 745-8913, is a theme park 
for Victoriana fanatics. It boasts an 
Americana museum with a country 
store, a house where maple sap is 
boiled down, a bear show, and an 
early firehouse with a steam fire en- 
gine. Those preferring more active 
participation can try out the haunted 
house, Victorian ice-cream parlor, 
candy shop, and old-fashioned 
photo studio complete with cos- 
tumes. And then there's the half- 
hour train ride behind a fuli-size 
wood-burning steam engine. Snack 
bar and picnicking available. The 
park is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adults, $3. Children, $2. 

Take Rte. 93 north to the Wood- 

stock-Lincoin exit (Rte. 3), then fol- 
low the signs. 
The Enchanted Forest of Rhode 
Island, in Hopkinton, RI, (401) 539- 
7711, has a lot of houses from fairy 
tales: the three pigs’ house, the 
house that Jack built, a shoe house 
complete with the old woman, a lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, and a tree- 
house reached by a suspension 
bridge. There's also a tiny church, a 
pirate ship with pirates, and a pet- 
ting zoo. Rides include dodge-’em 
cars, mechanical ponies, two Ferris 
wheels, and a roller coaster. Snack 
bar and picnicking. Alcohol and 
fires prohibited. It’s open every day 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is 
$2.50. 

Take Rte. 95 south to exit 2 in Ri, 
then follow the signs to Oak Valley. 
Funspot, Storybook Forest, and In- 
dian Village, all in Weirs Beach, NH, 
(603) 366-4377, are for families who 
can't agree on what to do. The Fun- 
spot is four arcades, including one 
with antique machines from the 
penny-and-nickel era, skeeball, and 
a game room with slot-car racing. 
Storybook Forest includes a pony 
ride, puppet and magic shows, and 
a petting zoo. Indian Village fea- 
tures talks and dances by a Santee 
Sioux and another petting zoo. 
Competitive visitors can walk over 
to the miniature golf course and 
driving range. The Funspot is open 
from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. Ad- 
mission is free. Storybook Forest 
will be open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. after June 26. Adults, $3.50 
Children, $? Children under 4, free 





Indian Village is open from 10 a.m. 
to6 p.m. Acults, $3. Children. $1.75. 
Children uider 4, free. Golf is $2. 


Driving range, $3 or $2.50. Com- 
bination tickets for all amusements 
re $7 for adults, $4.50 for children. 


Children under 4, free. 

Take Rte. 93 north to exit 23 (new 

Hampton-Lake .Winnipesaukee). 
Turn right onto Rte. 104 and follow it 
to the end; turn right again onto Rte. 
3 and follow the signs to Weirs 
Beach. 
Funtown USA, in Saco, Maine, (207) 
284-5139, is a traditional ride park 
with some modern twists, such as 
the Astrosphere. Rides include a 
giant slide, kiddie rides, a tunnel of 
love, and a roller coaster. There’s an 
arcade too, and miniature golf and a 
haunted mansion nearby. The park 
is open daily from 11 a.m. until the 
crowds leave. Admission is free, 
rides range from 45 cents to $1, and 
on Thurs. all rides are half price if 
you show a Card picked up before- 
hand in one of the Saco stores. Con- 
cessions and picnicking. 

Take Rte. 128 north, exit on Rte. 
95 north. Turn off on exit 5 (Saco) 
and follow US Rte. 1 to park. 
Lake Compounce Amusement 
Park, in Bristol, Conn., (293) 582- 
6333, says it has the only roller 
coaster in the state. And there are 
22 other rides, including the stern- 
wheeler Showboat, a historic 
Murphy merry-go-round, and a rail- 
road. The park has an impressive 
array of music and dancing: free 
C&W music on Sunday and holi- 
days at 1:30 p.m., a junior talent 
show with Colonel Clown on Satur- 
day afternoon, and square-dancing 
at 8 p.m. on Friday. Rock and big- 
band concerts are frequently sched- 
uled. Restaurant, bar, picnick- 
ing, fireplaces, arcade, and swim- 
ming are available. Hours are 1 to 
about 10 p.m. on Tues. through 
Sun., depending on concert sched- 
ules and weather. Swimming is from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Closed Mon. Ad- 
mission is free and rides range from 
40 to 90 cents. 

Take the Massachusetts Turn- 

pike west to Rte. 86 south. Turn off 
(but note first that the road be- 
comes Rte. 84 in Hartford) in South- 
ington, on exit 31, going north. After 
one mile, turn left onto Welch Rd. 
and follow it to the end, and turn 
right onto Mr. Vernon Rd. The park 
entrance is a half-mile farther on the 
left. 
Lake Quassapaug Amusement 
Park, in Middlebury, Conn., (203) 
758-2913, is big on water fun — it 
has a beach, a cruise boat (the 
Quassy Queen, yet another replica 
of a Mississippi paddlewheeler), 
and pedal boats. Then there are 18 
other rides, and country or ethnic 
music every Sunday at 2 p.m. The 
park is open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily, rides from 1 p.m. to closing. 
Admission to the park is free; ad- 
mission to the beach is $1.25 for 
adults and 75 cents for children. 
Rides cost either 50 or 75 cents, and 
on Sat. and Sun. unlimited rides are 
$4.75 for adults and $3.75 for chil- 
dren. 

Take the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike west to Rte. 86. Note that Rte. 
86 turns into Rte. 84 at Hartford. 
Take exit 17 off it, onto Rte. 64, and 
follow it to the park. 

Lincoln Park, in North Dartmouth, 
Mass., 999-6984, has free admis- 
sion and 45 acres of rides and food. 
And for $3 you can sample more 
than 40 rides, which include two 
roller coasters, two Ferris wheels, 
and a Giant Pillow. If you can still 
eat, you-can deposit the kids in the 
kiddie park while you go to the 
clambake pavilion, or cook your 
own food on charcoal stoves and 
hang out in either of two picnic 
groves. And if you're still standing 
after that, you can bowl, roller skate, 
or watch free shows “featuring stars 
of stage and TV” on Sunday. Hours 
are 1 to 11 p.m. seven days a week. 

Take Rte. 128 south to Rte. 24 
south, then take that to Rte. 195 
east. Get off at exit 9 (it's named 
Sanford Road), and take a right. At 
the first set of lights, take a left and 
follow Rte. 6 east to the park. 
Ocean Beach Park, in New Lon- 
don, Conn., (203) 447-3031, is the 
place to go when you absolutely 
have to hang out on a boardwalk. 
The one they've got is a third of a 
mile long, 30 feet wide, and has 
nightly entertainment on it Mon. 
through Sat. If you don't like the 
beach, you can swim in the ‘outdoor 
Olympic-size saltwater pool (ad- 
mission is 35 cents for adults, 15 
cents for children). There are four 
kiddie rides, five major rides, minia- 
ture golf. and a recreation hall for 
parties. Restaurant, picnic shelter, 
and stone grills available. And fire- 


works will be set off at 9:30 p.m. on 
July 11 and August 15. The park is 
open daily from 9 to 1 a.m. Admis- 
sion.is 50.cents for adults and 20 
cents for children. The drive-in price 
on fireworks night is $1 per car- 
load, 50 cents with a season park- 
ing sticker ($10 for New London 
residents, $15 for non-residents). 

Take Rte. 128 south to Rte. 95 
south, and get off at Coleman St. 
Exit in New London and follow signs. 
Palace Playland, in Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, (207) 934-2001, has 
an arcade full of video games, anda 
Jumbo Jet roller coaster. Other- 
wise, it's pretty much your basic 
amusement park, with 11 other big 
rides, four kiddie rides, and a pin- 
ball arcade. There are four conces- 
sion stands, and picnicking is avail- 
able. It's open daily from noon to 11 
p.m. in June, and from 10 a.m. to 
midnight in July and August. Ad- 
mission is free, and rides cost from 
50 cents to $1. Discount tickets for 
multiple rides are available. 

Take Rte. 95 north to exit 5, then 

take Rte. 5 east. 
Paragon Park, on Nantasket Beach 
in Hull, Mass., 925-0114, is aptly 
named. For starters, it has one of 
the top ten roller coasters in the 
world, according to no less an au- 
thority than the New York Times. 
The giant coaster is 3200 feet long, 
and it has a belly-wrenching 98-foot 
drop. But if your nerves are frayed 
enough already, you can forget this 
paragon and enjoy an 11-mile 
beach (with an MDC bathhouse), 18 
major rides, eight kiddie rides, pen- 
ny arcades, refreshment stands, 
games of skill, shooting galleries, 
and fun houses. The park is open 
seven days a week from 1 to 11 p.m. 
No admission charge. 

This is the closest of the major 
parks to Boston. Motor down Rte. 3 
to Rte. 228, which takes you right 
there. Or ride the Red Line to Quin- 
cy and pick up a bus to the park, or 
board a Bay State-Provincetown 
liner at Long Wharf and cruise over. 
Round-trip boat tickets are $6 for 
adults and $4 for children. 
Riverside Park, in Agawam, Mass., 
(413) 786-9300 or (800) 332-9630, 
has got to have more shows, games, 
and rides than anywhere else 
around. The eight live shows (there 
are 11 shows altogether) include 
strolling minstrels, a magic show, 
trained macaws and cockatoos, a 
Country-and-Western  singalong 
with costume characters, a 75-foot 
high-diving show, and a Punch and 
Judy puppet show. The 50 rides in- 
clude a roller coaster, a log flume 
ride, and a dark animated ride into 
Pirates’ Cove. For the sedentary, 
there's the Cinesphere theater, with 
a spherical screen to provide the 
experience of roller coasting, para- 
chuting, white-water canoeing, etc., 
without the. danger. And there are 
30 games and 35 food stands, more 
or less — but no picnicking. The 
park is open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
General admission is $3. Unlimited 
rides are $7.95 for adults and $4.95 
for children 3 through 8. 

Take the Massachusetts Turn- 

pike west; take exit 6 and ask the 
person in the toll booth for a direc- 
tion sheet. 
Rocky Point Park, in Warwick, Rl, 
(401) 737-8000, is still going great 
guns after 130 years, with a great 
selection of rides for both children 
and adults. Admission to the mid- 
way is 75 cents, and for $6.95 you 
can brave all the rides all day. 

Take Rte. 95 south and get off at 

exit 10E past Providence and fol- 
low Rte. 117 east right up to the 
park. Hours are from noon to 
around 10-p.m., depending on the 
crowd and weather. 
Salem Willows, in Salem, Mass., 
745-0251, offers an arcade, skee- 
ball parlors, amusement and kiddie 
rides, miniature golf, seafood, and 
Chinese food — as well as Hobb’s 
homemade candy kisses. Then 
there's picnicking, deep-sea fish- 
ing, and all the history of Salem 
proper. The park is open daily from 
10 a.m. to around 11 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free and rides cost about 50 
cents. 

Take Rte. 1 over the Mystic River 
Bridge to Rte. 128 north, get off at 
Rte. 114 and follow it into Salem. 
Then look for the signs. Or just take 
1A to Salem. 

Shaheen’s Fun Park, in Salisbury 
Beach, Mass., 462-6631, is the 
place to get sand with your shivers. 
Right next door is Salisbury Beach 
State Reservation, which includes 


four miles of sandy beach super- 
vised by 56 lifeguards. The park has 
about 20 rides, modern arcades, 
bumper boats, a water slide, a 
-haunted house, and fireworks every 
Friday at 10 p.m. There-are-six food 
stands, picnicking at the state res- 
ervation, and kiddie rides nearby. 
Hours are daily from 1 to 11 p.m. or 
midnight. Admission is free and 
rides cost from around 45 to 90 
cents. 

Take Rte. 95 north to the Salis- 

bury Beach exit, then drive four 
miles to the ocean. 
Six-Gun City, in Jefferson, NH, 
(603) 586-4592, is another theme 
park, this time for the cowboys 
among us (cowgirls should like it, 
too). It has all the Western essen- 
tials, like a saloon, blacksmith shop, 
and working farm, as well as a 
church, a school, and a print shop. 
Things to ride include log boats, a 
stagecoach, a covered wagon, and 
burros. And_there are silent movies 
every hour and live cowboy skits 
(which often include audience par- 
ticipation) every 15 minutes or so. 
There’s a snack bar and space for 
picnicking. The park is open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. General ad- 
mission is $3. Under 4, free. 

Take Rte. 93 north to Rte. 3 north. 
Exit at Twin Mountain onto Rte. 115 
north to Jefferson. Then take Rte. 2 
west for a half-mile to the park. 
Whalom Amusement Park, in 
Lunenberg, Mass., 342-3707, calls 
itself the cleanest park in the East. 
The management must have a great 
grounds crew, as they also cater 
parties there for as many as 5500 
people. The 40-acre park includes 
33 rides (featuring yet another pad- 
dieboat, the Mississippi Belle), 
miniature golf, and a ballroom with 
occasional free dances. There’s a 
restaurant.with a cocktail lounge 
and three snack bars, and picnick- 
ing is also permitted. Beginning 
June 20, the park is open on Tues. 
through Sun. from 1 to 10 p.m. Fire- 
works light up the sky every Fri. 
night. Rides range from 35 cents to 
$1.25, but $5 will get you all the 
rides you want, except for the 
“Turnpike” and the Mississippi 
Belle, from Tues. through Fri. 

Take Rte. 2 west to Rte. 13. Go 
north for three miles to the park. 








Lucy Dillon 











Old biddees 


ANTIQUES AND 
FLEA MARKETS 


If there’s one thing we can always be 
sure of, it's that antiques just keep 
getting older. For those lucky 
enough to have some, they seem to 
manage to keep getting more 
valuable, too. No wonder, then, that 
American productivity is down these 
days; if we keep investing in castoffs 
and masterpieces, nobody will have 
to work again. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

July 10 through 12 — Gordon Reid’s 
Famous Antiques Flea Market, 
Auction Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield. 
Opens July 10 at 4 p.m. and closes 
July 12 at 5 p.m., rain or shine. 
Some dealers open around the 
clock. Over 750 dealers. Admission, 
$1 per day. 

July 19 and 20 — Antique Show 
1980, Plain School, Rte. 7 at Rtes. 
102 and 183, Stockbridge. Spon- 
sored by the Berkshire Garden 
Center. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2. 











July 19 — Historical Society of Old 
Yarmouth Annual Antique Fair, 
Dennis-Yarmouth Regional High 
School, Yarmouth. Open from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Aug. 2 — Antique Auction, 
Federated Church, Main St., Stur- 
bridge. Open from 10 a.m. until it’s 
all gone. 

Aug. 2 through 4 — Cape Cod An- 
tique Exposition, Nauset Regional 
Middle School, Rte. 28, Orleans. 
Aug. 7 through 9 — Antique Show, 
Memorial Auditorium, Intermediate 
School, Main St., Chatham. Open 
from noon to 9 p.m. on Aug. 7 and 8. 
Open from noon to 6 p.m. on Aug. 9. 
Aug. 7 through 9 — Martha’s 
Vineyard Antique Show, Edgartown 
School, Edgartown. The ninth an- 
nual show. Preview and cocktail 
party Thurs. from 5 to 7 p.m., open 
to sponsors and patrons, with ad- 
mission $10 and $20 respectively. 
Twenty-six dealers and an appraisal 
booth. Open Sat. and Sun., from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $2. 

Aug. 12 and 13 — Antique Show 
and Sale, Nantucket Shipyard, off 
Washington St., Nantucket Town. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Aug. 15 and 16 — Goosefare An- 
tique Show, West Barnstable 
Elementary School, Barnstable. 
Open Aug. 15 from noon to 8 p.m., 
and on Aug. 16 from 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
Aug. 19 through 21 — Antique 
Show, W. Dennis Community 
Building, West Dennis. Open from 
noon to 9 pyn. on Aug. 19, and from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Aug. 20. Open 
on Aug. 21 from 10 a.m. to § p.m. 

Sept. 4 through 6 — Gordon Reid’s 
Famous Antiques Flea Market, 
Auction Acres, Rte. 20, Brimfield. 
The second edition of this madness 
opens at 4 p.m. on Sept. 4 and runs 
until 5 p.m. on Sept. 6,.rain or shine. 
Over 750 dealers, some of whom 
will never close. Admission, $1 per 


day. 
Sept. 6 and 7 — North Shore Old 
Car Club’s Flea Market and Car 
Show, Fairgrounds, Rte. 1, 
Topsfield. One-hundred-fifty cars 
will be judged, 150 vendors will 
be vending. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1. Children under 
12 and cars over 40 get in free. 
thro - 13240: 1980 
“Show and Sale, St. Mary's 
Church,. Barnstable. Open Thurs. 
and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Proceeds to benefit the Cape and 
Island Radiation Therapy Center. 
Admission, $2.50. 
Sept. 18 through 20 — The 19th An- 
nual Antiques Show and Sale, First 
Church Meetinghouse Green, North 
Main St., Ipswich, 356-4426. Thirty- 
five dealers from seven area states. 
Preview on Thurs. from 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m. Reservations requested. Ad- 
mission, on Thurs., $3.75. Open Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, 
$1.75. 
Sept. 27 — Golden Bell Tavern An- 
tiques Show, 662 Boston Post Rd., 
Weston. A hundred dealers from 
New England and the Mid-Atlantic 
states. Open from I0 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2. 


CONNECTICUT 
June 21 — Canaan Outdoor An- 
tiques Festival, Rte. 44, East Ca- 
naan. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
June 21 — Outdoor Antique Show, 
town green, Durham. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
June 21 — Agricultural Sociey An- 
tiques Show, Lovers Lane, Guilford. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
June 21 — Shoreline Flea Market, 
town green, Madison. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
June 21 — Outdoor Antiques Show, 
Rte. 107, Redding. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
June 27 and 28 — Killingworth An- 
tiques Show, Killingworth Elemen- 
tary School, Rte. 81, Killingworth. 
Open June 27 from noon to 9 p.m., 
and on June 28 from noon to 6 p.m. 

June 28 — Litchfield Flea Market, 
White Memorial, Rte. 202, Litchfield. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

June 28 — Lower Estuary Doll 
Show and Sale, Kathleen E. 
Goodwin School, Old Boston Post 
Road, Old Saybrook. Open from 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

June 28 and 29 — Hartford’s Big 

Antiques Event, Civic Center, Hart- 

ford. Open from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Free. 

July 5 and 6 — Country Collectors 
Continued on page 8 
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Plays anywhere in any position. 
The begining of a new generation of 
Technics turntables — 


See it at your local Technics dealer 
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Continued from page 6 

Summer Antiques Show, 
Longshore Park, Westport. Open 
July 5 from 10 a.m. to dusk, and on 
July 6 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

July 6 — Flea Market, Seaside Ave., 
Westbrook. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
July 11 through 13 — Country An- 
tiques Festival, fairgrounds, River- 
ton. Open from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission, $2. 

July 19 — Nathan Hale Antiques 
Festival, Hale homesite, South 
Street, Coventry. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

July 26 — Guilford Flea Market, 
Griswold House, Boston St., 
Guilford. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 


p.m. 
Aug. 2 — Farmer’s Market Festival, 
Lyman Orchards, Rte. 157, 
Middlefield. Open from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 
Aug. 9 — Glastonbury Antiques 
Festival, village green, Glastonbury. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Aug. 14 through 16 — Kent An- 
Show, Community House, 
Rte. 7, Kent. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $2. 
Aug. 16 — Lyman Alien Museum 
Antique Show, Connecticut College 
Campus, New London. Open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
Aug. 17 — Annual Antique Auto 
Meet and Flea Market, Highland 
Orchards Trailer Park, Rte. 49, N. 
Stonington. Open 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission, $1 per car. 
Aug. 24 — Fairfield Outdoor An- 
tiques Show, Tomlinson Jr. High 
School,. Unquowa Rd., Fairfield. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sept. 6 — The Original One-Day 
Flea Market, Route 44, Salisbury. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sept. 7— Antiques ai Fresco, 
Goodwives Shopping Plaza, Darien. 
Open from noon to 5 p.m. 
Sept. 13 — Wethersfield Antiques 
Festival, Welles House, Hartford 
Ave., Wethersfield. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


MAINE 


Aug. 2 — Art and Antiques Auction, 
Maine Coast Artist Gallery, 
Rockport Opera House. Rockport. 
Aug. 2 — Yankee Peddler Day, Pow- 
nalborough Courthouse, Dresden. 
Antiques and crafts, pony rides, and 
refreshments. Open from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Aamission, $1.50. 

Aug. 3 through 5 — Antiques Show 
and Sale, Town Hall, Kennebunk. 
Open on Aug. 3 and 4 from 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., and on Aug. 5 from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission charge. 
July 9 through 11 — Antiques Show 
and Sale, Congregational Church 
and Community House, Temple St., 
Kennebunkport. Oven on July 9 
from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on July 
10 from 11 a.m. to 6 p.rn. Open on 
July 11 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
July 19 and 20 — Ogurquit Antique 
Show and Sale, Dunaway Center, 
Ogunquit. Open on July 19 from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m., and on July 20 from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 
July 27 — Auction of Mechanical 
Americana, Owl's Head Museum of 
Transportation, Owl's Head. Con- 
signment sale of over 100 antique 
gas, steam, and hot-air engines, 
models, and related paraphernalia. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

July 31 and Aug. 1 — Kennebunk 
Antique Show, Town Hall, 
Kennebunk. Open on July 31 from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Aug. 1 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 
charge. 

Aug. 12 through 14 — Bath Antique 
Show and Sale, Bath Jr. High 





School, Lincoin St., Bath. Spon- 
sored by the Bath Jr. Hospital 
League. 

Aug. 17 through 19 — August An- 
tiques Show and Sale, Dunaway 
Community Center, Schoo! St., 
Ogunquit. Open on Aug. 17 and 18 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Aug. 
19 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Watches 
appraised for $1.50. Proceeds go to 
the Red Cross of York County. _ 
Aug. 24 — Auction of Mechanical 
Americana, Owl's Head Museum of 
Transportation, Owl's Head. Con- 
signment sale of over 100 antique 
gas, steam, and hot-air engines, 
models, and related paraphernalia. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

July 23 through 25 — Antiques 
Show, “The Ship,” Wentworth-by- 
the-sea, New Castle. Open on July 
23 and 24 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on July 25 from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Admission, $2. Children un- 
der 12, $1. 

Aug. 2 — Monadnock Music An- 
tique Auction, Peterborough 
Elementary School, High St., Peter- 
borough. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
Aug. 7 through 9 — New Hampshire 
Antiques Dealers Show, New 
Hampshire Highway Hotel, Con- 
cord. Open on Aug. 7 and 8 from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Aug. 9 from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 

Aug. 8 and 9 — Monadnock An- 
tiques Show and Sale, Unitarian 
Church, Rte. 101, Peterborough. 
Open on Aug. 8 from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and on Aug. 9 from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 

Aug. 13 and 14 — Antique Show, 
Kingswood Regional High School, 
Main St., Wolfeboro. Open on Aug. 
13 from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Aug. 14 from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission charge. 

Sept. 12 and 13 — Antiques Show 
and Sale, First Congregational 
Church, Milford. Admission, $1.25. 


RHODE ISLAND 


June 14 through the year — An- 
tiques Fair, every Sat., Sun., and 
holiday at Windswept Farm, Rte. 1, 
Charlestown. 

June 21 and 22 — Antiques, Arts, 
and Crafts Sale, Gen. James 
Mitchell Varnum House, 57 Peirce 
St., East Greenwich. Open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Aug. 15 and 16 — Ashaway An- 
tiques Show and Sale, Ashaway 
Elementary School, Hillside Ave., 
Ashaway. Open Aug. 15 from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Aug. 16 from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, $1.75. 


VERMONT 

June 21 and 22 — Antique Show 
and Sale, M.V.U. High School, Rte. 
78 East, Swanton. Open on June 21 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on June 
22 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admis- 
sion, $1.75. 

June 26 and 27 — Annual Antique 
Show and Sale, Wethersfield Center 
Church and Meetinghouse, Rte. 131 
West, Wethersfield. Open on June 
26 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
June 27 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Ad- 
mission, $1. 

June 29 through October — Mud 
City Antique Market, Morrisville. 
Open every Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 


p.m. 
July 10 — Flea Market, old 
fairgrounds, Rte. 25, East Corinth. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Spon- 
sored by Valley Health Center Aux- 
iliary. 

July 12 — Antiques and Uniques 
Festival, The Common, Craftsbury. 








Open from 10 a.m to 5 p.m. Free ad- 
mission 

July 16 and 17 — Antiques Show, 
Community Hall, Rte. 2, North Hero. 
Open on July 16 from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and on July 17 from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Admission, $1.50. 

July 19 — Lion’s Club Annual Auc- 
tion, Haynes Hall, Baker Field, 
Wilmington. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 


p.m 
July 23 through 25 — Cracker 
Barrel Bazaar, Newbury. Crafts, ex- 
hibits, church suppers. Open every 
day at 10:30 a.m. 

July 24 and 25 — French’s Antique 
Fair, Recreation Center, Rte. 4, 
Woodstock. Open on July 24 from 
11 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on July 25 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, 
$1.50 Children under 12, free. 
July 26 — Flea Market, Union High 
School, Woodstock. Open from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission, $1. 

Aug. 2 — Flea Market and Craft 
Fair, United Church, Randolph. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Aug. 9 — Flea Market and Food 
Sale, First Baptist Church, Chester. 
Open 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Aug. 11 and 12 — Antique Show, 
Riverside Jr. High School, 
Springfield. Open from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Sponsored by the Hospital 
Auxiliary. Admission, $1.50. 

Aug. 13 through 15 — Antiques 
Show and Sale, St. Mark's Church, 
Rte. 127, Burlington. Open on Aug. 
13 and 14 from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Aug. 15 from 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission, $1.75. 

Aug. 16 — First Annual Antique 
Show and Festival, Windsor. Opens 
at 10 a.m. 

Aug. 16 and 17 — Antiques Show 
and Sale, Town Halli, Center St., 
Brandon. Furniture, rugs, china, folk 
and primitive art. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission, $1. 


Moving at a crawi 





BEACHES 
AND POOLS 


When you get tired of concrete, you 
can always go back to more basic 
things. Like sand, which is really 
concrete in its unmixed form. Even 
the famous rockbound coast of 
Maine has enough of that, and if 
you're lucky, the Eastern Seaboard 
will get enough sun to make going 
to the beach worthwhile. And if 
you're not.tired of concrete, well, 
you can go to one of the pools listed 
below. 





BEACHES 


In Town 
All the beaches in town are super- 
vised by the Metropolitan District 
Commission (MDC), and they're 
open from June 18 through Sept. 1, 
which means that there are life- 
guards on duty with first-aid equip- 
ment from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. every 
day of the week during that period. 
You. can swim there before the 
lifeguards come on duty, but you do 
so at your own risk. 
Carson Beach, Day Boulevard, 
South Boston. MBTA to Broadway 
Station, then City Point bus to the 
end of the line. Main beach of the 
Day Boulevard lot. Bathhouse. 
Castle island Beach, Day 
Boulevard, South Boston. Same 
route as Carson Beach. Clam bar, 
tot lot, old fort, picnic area, and 
beach. 
M Street Beach, Day Boulevard, 
South Boston. Same route as Car- 
son Beach. Half-mile beach used by 
the L Street Brownies for their 


winter dip 

Malibu Beach, Morrissey Boule- 
vard. Dorchester. MBTA to Savin 
Hill station. It isn't California, but it's 
got a bathhouse, tot lot, playground, 
park. and a lot of grass 

Marine Beach. Day Boulevard, 
South Boston. Same route as Car- 
son Beach. Crowded. Tot lot, small 
park. and band concerts from 2 to 4 
p.m 

Pleasure Bay Beach, Day 
Boulevard. South Boston. Same 
route as Carson Beach. Crowded. 

Savin Hill Beach. Morrissey 
Boulevard, Dorchester. Same route 
as Malibu Beach. Semi-crowded, 
but pleasant. Playground and park 

Tenean Beach. off Morrissey 
Boulevard, Dorchester. MBTA to 
Fields Corner station and Neponset 
bus to Pope's Hill Street. Between a 
marina and a highway. Bathhouse, 
playground, and basketball courts. 


North of Boston 
All within ten miles of downtown. 
Listed by proximity, heading north. 
Constitution Beach, Orient Heights, 
East Boston. MBTA to Orient 
Heights station. Crowded and sub- 
ject to Logan Airport noise. 
Bathhouse, playground, and hand- 
ball court. 
Winthrop Beach, Winthrop Shore 
Drive, Rte. 1A via Revere, or Rte. C1 
via East Boston to Rte. 145. Or take 
the Rapid Service Co. bus from the 
MBTA Orient Heights station. Sandy 
swimming protected by a five- 
section breakwater. Some parking 
on street, no place to eat (so pack a 
lunch). Call 846-9862. 
Short Beach, Winthrop Parkway, 
Revere. Toilets. 
Revere Beach, Revere Beach 
Parkway. Rtes. 1A and C1 or MBTA 
to Revere Beach station. Two-and- 
a-half miles of beach, and it's 
crowded. Bathhouse, tot lot, and 
band concerts every Sun. from 2 to 
4 p.m. at the bandstand. Remnants 
of an amusement park. 
Sandy Beach, Upper Mystic Lake, 
off the Mystic Valley Parkway, Win- 
chester. Fresh-water beach. 
King’s Beach, Lynn Shore Drive, 
Lynn. Rtes. 1A and C1 or MBTA 
Eastern Mass. bus from Haymarket 
Square station. You can use the 
bathhouse at Lynn Beach. 
Lynn Beach, Lynn Shore Drive. 
Same route as King's Beach. 
Crowded. On a spit of tand. 
Bathhouse. 
Nahant Beach, Nahant Rd. Same 
route as King’s Beach. Big and 
relatively uncrowded. Bathhouse, 
playgrounds, handball, surfing, and 
band concerts every Sun. from 2 to 
4 p.m. at the boathouse. 
John A.W. Pierce Lake, Breakheart 
Reservation, Lynn Fells Parkway, 
near Rte. 1, Saugus. Toilets, picnic 
tables. softball field, hiking trails. 
Barbecues permitted. 


Far North 

So much for MDC beaches. The 
following are all worth the drive, 
even if they are more than 10 miles 
from Boston. In order of proximity, 
heading north. 

Salem: Rte. 1C to 128 north to 114 
in Salem. The town runs five nice 
beaches. 

— Collin’s Cove. 

— Forest River Park (bathhouse). 

— Memorial Beach. 

— Palmer Cove. 

— Willows Beach (next to amuse- 
ment park; barbecues permitted; toi- 
lets). 

Parking at all of them is limited. 
Manchester: Singing Beach, Beach 
Street. Rte. 1A to Rte. 127. Lined 











with mansions, its named for the 
sound the sand makes when you 
walk on it. Twenty-minute walk from 
nearest parking, but only 10 from 
commuter-train station. Bike racks 
at beach house. Snacks available 
Crowded 

Black and White Beach, 
Beach Street, Rte. 1A to Rte. 127 
east to Ocean Street. 
Gloucester: Stage Fort Park, at 
Gloucester Harbor. Rte. 128 to Exit 
14. Rte. 133 to park. Playground 
and old fort site. Shaded picnic 
area. Sheltered beaches and calm 
water. Bathhouse. 

— Wingaersheek Beach, Atlantic 
Ave. off Rte. 128, Exit 13. Sandy 
beach with century-old apple trees 
Dunes. Small charge for use of 
bathhouse 

— Good Harbor Beach, off Rte. 
127A, at the intersection of Mass. 
Ave. and Thatcher Rd. Worth a look, 
according to natives. 

Rockport: Long Beach, off Rte. 
127A heading north from Glou- 
cester. Parking fee. 

— Pebble Beach, right up the 
street (Rte. 127A) from Long Beach. 
Parking on street. 

—Front and Back Beaches, 
Rockport Center. 
ipswich: Crane's Beacn, Argilla 
Road. Rte. 128, exit 1A for Ipswich. 
Follow sign at Ipswich South Green. 
Parking fee. Large, long walking 
beach abuts the site of the Crane 
Mansion (built with plumbing 
money). where rolling green lawns 
offer a great place to romp. Bring in- 
sect repellent and come early to 
avoid being turned away from over- 
crowded parking fot. Bathhouse, 
refreshment stand and lifeguards 
on duty. Castle Hill cultural center 
nearby. 

Pium island. Newburyport, Parker 
Wildlife Refuge. Rte. 1 to Newbury- 
port. then follow signs to Plum 
Island. Strong surf, long beach. Surf 
fishing ts allowed. Bring insect 
repellent. Come early because 
parking ts first-come. first-served. 
Salisbury State Beach. Rte. 1 to 95 
to Rte. 110. or Rte. 1 to Rte. 1A to 
Salisbury. Bathhouse,. concession 
area. camping. large beach. 


South of Boston 

if you're looking to get away but 
cant stand the thought of Cape traf- 
fic. you can stop at one of the many 
spots along the South Shore. The 
farther south you go, the fewer fa- 
cilities and more open space you'll 
find. The following are listed in or- 
der of proximity to Boston. 
Quincy: Wollaston Beach. Quincy 
Shore Drive. or Wollaston bus from 
MBTA Ashmont station. Good 
beach but crowded. It smelis at low 
tide. but they say that’s just the 
mussel beds. 
Milton: Houghton's Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation. Rtes..128 and 138. A 
freshwater beach, with bathhouse, 
lifeguards. and band concerts on 
Sundays from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Hull: Nantasket Beach, Rtes. 3. 3A. 
128 or Nantasket boat from Rowe's 
Wharf: Nantasket bus from MBTA 
Fields Corner station. Large amuse- 
Menlo pask, with a great roller 
coaster. A two-mile beach with surf- 
ing. children’s playground. and 
promenade. Band concerts from 2 
to 4 p.m. on Wed.. Fri.. and Sat., and 
from 1:30 to 6 p.m. on Sun. at pavil- 
ion. Bathhouse. toilets. 
Marshfield: Green Harbor Beach. 
Rte. 3 to exit 32, Rte. 
Marshfield. Small, sandy beach. 
May have trouble finding a place to 
park. 

Continued on page 10 
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uarantee 


‘he Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising 
better for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For 
Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many other 
categories doesn’t work after you’ve bought it in ad- 
vanc« for two consecutive weeks . . . we will keep run- 
ning it FREE. Not just for one more week, but until it 
works. Ail you have to do is call and tell us to rerun 
your ad. The guafantee applies to any non-com- 
mercial ad for a single transaction. Now THAT’s a 
guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guarantee. 


Call 267-1234. 
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Continued from page 8 

Duxbury: Duxbury Beach, off Rtes. 
3A and 139. Very long boardwalk on 
very long, clean beach. National 
Geographic once rated this one of 
the 10 prettiest beaches in the 
world, although the caretaker says 
its appearance depends on the 
storms. Bathhouses, toilets, con- 
cessions, and parking with fee. 
Plymouth: White Horse Beach, Rte. 
3A. Good for walk-lovers, but watch 
out for the pebbles. Parking, 
lifeguards. 

— Plymouth Beach, Rte. 3A, just 
south of Plimoth Plantation. Bath- 
houses, toilets, and parking with 
fee. 

— Nelson St. Beach, at the north 
end of Water St., off Rte. 3A. Bath- 
house, toilets, and amusements for 
kids. Fee charged. 

— Stephen's Field, off Rte. 3A. 
Not too great for swimming (low tide 
leaves nothing but mud), butit has a 
ball field, picnic spots, and amuse- 
ments for kids. Parking fee on 
weekends. 


Cape Cod 


Rte. 6A is the beach road along the 
bay side of the Cape. Heading 
eastward, the beaches listed below 
line this route, at the following towns 
except where indicated. 

Sagamore: Scusset Beach. 
Sandwich: Sandwich Beach, Town 
Neck Rd., off Tupper Rd. Toilets and 
parking. 

— East Sandwich Beach, North 
Shore Blvd. Parking. 

Barnstable: Millway Beach. Toilets 
and parking. 

— Sandy Neck Beach. 

Dennis: Bay View Road Beach. 
Parking. Fee charged. 

— Chapin Beach. Toilets and 
parking. Fee charged. 

— Corporation Road Beach. Toi- 
lets, bathhouse, snack bar, and 
parking. Fee charged. 

— Glendon Rd. Beach, off Rte. 
28, Dennisport. Toilets and park- 
ing. Fee charged. 

— Horsefoot Path Beach. Park- 
ing. 

— Howes St. Beach. Parking. 

— Scargo Lake. Freshwater 
beach with parking. 

— Sea Street Beach, off Rte. 28, 
Dennisport. Toilets, bathhouse, and 
parking. Fee charged. 

— West Dennis Beach, off Rte. 
28, West Dennis. Toilets, bath- 
house, snack bar, and parking. Fee 
charged. 

Brewster: Breakwater 
Breakwater Rd. Parking. 
— Flax Pond, East Brewster (in 


Landing, 


A 


Nickerson State Park). Freshwater 
beach with toilets, bathhouse, and 
parking. Fee charged. 


At the elbow of the Cape, Rte. 6A 
joins Rte. 6. Heading northward, the 
beach towns and beaches are lo- 
cated off Rte. 6 except where in- 
dicated. 

Orleans: Nauset Beach, off Rte. 28 
or 6A, East Orleans. Toilets, bath- 
house, snack bar, parking, and one 
rock. Fee charged. 

— Skaket Beach, Namskaket 
Rd., off Rte. 6A. Toilets, bathhouse, 
snack bar, and parking. Fee charged. 
Eastham: Coast Guard Beach. Toi- 
lets, bathhouse, and parking. Fee 
charged. 

— Cooks Brook Beach, North 
Eastham. Toilets and parking. Fee 
charged. 

— First Encounter Beach. Toi- 
lets and parking. Fee charged. 

— Great Pond Beach, Great 
Pond Rd. Toilets, bathhouse, and 
parking. Fee charged. 

— Nauset Light Beach. Toilets 
and parking. Fee charged. 
Wellfleet: Cahoon’s Hollow, Ocean 
View Drive. Toilets, bathhouse, 
snack bar, and parking. Fee 
charged. 

— Marconi Beach. Toilets, bath- 
house, and parking. Fee charged. 

— White Crest Beach, off Ocean- 
view Drive. Good surfing. Fee 
charged. 

Truro: Corn Hill Beach. 

— Head of Meadow Beach, 
Coast Guard Rd., North Truro. Toi- 
lets, bathhouse, and parking. Fee 
charged. 

Provincetown: Herring Cove. 
Toilets, bathhouse, snack bar, and 
parking. Fee charged. 

— Race Point. Toilets, bath- 
house, and parking. Fee charged. 


Many of the beaches on the ocean 
side of the Cape can be reached by 
getting on Rte. 6 at the beginning 
and turning onto the appropriate 
roads. 

Falmouth: Old Silver Beach, Rte. 28, 
West Falmouth. Toilets, bathhouse, 
snack bar, and parking. Fees for 
parking and bathhouse. 

— Surf Drive Beach, Rte. 28. 
Toilets, bathhouse, snack bar, and 
parking. Fee charged. 

Mashpee: Attaquin Park, Rte. 130. 
Freshwater beach, with toilets and 
parking. Fee charged. 

— South Cape Beach, Rte. 130, 
South Mashpee. Toilets, bath- 
house, and parking. Fee charged. 
Craigville: Craigville Beach, Rte. 28 
south and then northeast, as it fol- 


lows the coast. Toilets, bathhouse, 
and parking. Fee charged for non- 
residents. 

Harwich: Red River Beach, Rte. 132 
south. Toilets and parking. Fee 
charged. 

Chatham: Cockle Cove Beach, Rte. 
132 south to Rte. 28 east. 

— Hardings Beach, Rte. 132 
south to Rte. 28 east. Toilets, bath- 
house, snack bar, and parking. Fee 
charged. 

— Ridgevale Beach, Rte. 132 
south to Rte. 28 east. 


Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket 

Martha’s Vineyard. Beaches vary-on 
the Vineyard —. from close-to-town 
and crowded to “up-island” and 
nearly deserted. The best of the 
island's strands are private and/or 
allow parking for cars with resi- 
dents’ stickers only. Some can be 
reached by bus, but what you’re en- 
couraged to do is bicycle or mo- 
ped. The Vineyard cops and the 
residents mean business, too, and 
have posted the roads near many 
beaches against parking. 

— East Beach. Nothing there 
man-made. 

— Edgartown Town Beach. Life- 
guard until 5 p.m. 

— Joseph Sylvia State Beach. 
East side, calm waters, accessible 
by bus. 

— Katama Beach. South shore, 
known for its surf. 

— Lighthouse Beach. Within 
walking distance of Edgartown’s 
center; just look for the lighthouse. 
Often crowded. Lifeguards but no 
facilities. 

— Lobsterville Beach. Part of a 
Gayhead reservation, but public is 
welcome. 

— Menemsha Beach. North 
shore, lifeguards. 

— Oak Bluffs Town Beach. Ex- 
cellent for swimming, accessible by 
bus. 

— Owen Park Beach. Vineyard 
Haven Harbor; small with good 
swimming. 

— Tashmoo-Heron Creek 
Beach. On Tashmoo Lake (salt- 
water), lifeguard. 

Nantucket. Smaller than the Vine- 
yard; once you're there, you can't 
miss these beaches. 

— Children’s Beach. No 
facilities. 

— Cisco Beach. No facilities. 

— Cliffside Beach. Open to the 
public except for facilities. 

— Dionis Beach. On the harbor 
side of the island, good for swim- 
ming. Toilets. 


— Jetties Beach. Bathhouses 
and concession stand. Bus trans- 


’ portation provided to and from 


beach. 

— Madaket. Good for fishing, 
but undertow makes swimming 
risky. 

— Pocomo Beach. No facilities. 

— Quidnet Beach. No facilities. 

— Sconset Beach. No facilities. 
Undertow and waves make this 
beach good for surfing, lousy for 
swimming. 

— Surfside Beach. Most civil- 
ized of Nantucket’s beaches. Bath- 
houses and snack bar. Transporta- 
tion provided. 

— South Beach. No facilities. 


South 

of the Cape 
Fairhaven: Fort Phoenix State 
Beach, Rte. 128 south of Rte. 24 
south to Rte. 140 south. 
New Bedford: East and West Beach, 
off Rte. 18, on either side of the 
city’s peninsula, near Fort Tabor. 
Dartmouth: Demarest Lloyd Park 
Beach, Rte. 24 south to Rte. 195 
east to Rte. 88 south. 
Westport: Horseneck State Beach. 
Rte. 24 south to Rte. 6 south to Rte. 
88 south. 


Inland 
If salt water makes your skin peel, 
crabs give you the creeps, and you 
keep seeing large fins on the hori- 
zon, here are a few alternatives. 
Ashby: Willard Brook State Forest, 
Rte. 2 west to Rte. 119 north. 
Charlemont: Mohawk Trail 
Forest, Rte. 2 west. : 
Concord: Walden Pond, Rte. 2 west 
to Rte. 126. 
Southampton: Hampton Pond 
Beach, Massachusetts Turnpike to 
Rte. 202 north to Rte. 10 north. 
Sturbridge: Wells Park Beach, 
Massachusetts Turnpike to Rte. 86 
south. 
Townsend: Pear! Hill Beach, Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 119 north. 
Winchendon: Lake Dennison, Rte. 2 
west to Rte. 12 north. 


State 


Connecticut 

For the pleasure of swimming on the 
better shore of the Long Island 
Sound, motor down Rte. 95 to the 
places below, which are listed in 
order of their proximity to Boston. 
New London: Green Harbor Beach, 
Ocean Beach, Riverside Beach. 
Old Saybrook: Harvey's Beach. 
Madison: Hammonasset Beach. 
New Haven: Lighthouse Point 
Beach. 

Milford: Anchor Beach, Gulf Beach, 


Hawly Avenue Beach, Silver Beach. 
Bridgeport: Pleasure Park, Seaside 
Park. 

Fairfield: Jennings Beach, Sasco 
Beach, Southport Beach, South 
Creek Beach. 

Westport: Compo Beach, Sherwood 
Island, Old Mill Beach, Burying Hill 
Beach. 

Norwalk: Calf Pasture Beach. 


Maine 
There really are beaches between 
the rocks on the coast of Maine. 
Just-head north on Rte. 1 and you'll 
find the following beaches, listed in 
order of proximity. 
York Village: York Beach. 
Ogunquit: Town Beach. 
Wells: Wells Beach. 
Kennebunkport: 
Beach. 
Kennebunk: Kennebunk Beach. 
Old Orchard Beach: Old Orchard 
Beach. 
Scarborough: Scarborough Beach 
State Park, Higgins Beach. 
Cape Elizabeth: Crescent Beach. 
Phippsburg: Small Point Beach, 
Popham Beach, Rte. 209 south from 
Bath. 
Georgetown: Reid Park Beach, Rte. 
127 south from Woolrich. 
Pernaquid Point: Pernaquid Beach, 
Rte. 130 south from Damariscotta. 
Bar Harbor: Acadia Beach, Rte. 3 
south from Ellsworth. 
Rogue Bluffs: Rogue Bluff Park. 


Goose Rocks 


New Hampshire 
Our neighbor to the north has a very 
short coastline and two major 
beaches. Both are just off Rte. 1A. 
Hampton: 
Beach. 
Rye: Wallis Sands State Park. 


Hampton State Park 


Rhode Island 
For a small state, Rhode Island has 
an awful lot of beaches. They're not 
that far away, either. 
Tiverton: Island Park Beach, 
Grinnell’s Beach, Jack’s Beach, and 
Fogland Beach, off Rte. 77. 
Little Compton: Goosewing Beach, 
South Shore Beach, off Rte. 77. 
Portsmouth: Sandy Point Beach, 
Teddy's Beach, and Island Park 
Beach, off Rte. 138. 
Middletown: Navy Beach, Second 
Beach, Third Beach, and Atlantic 
Beach, off Rte. 138 or Rte. 138A. 
Newport: Easton's Beach, Block 
Island State Beach, and King’s Park 
Beach, Rte. 114. 
Jamestown: Seaside Beach, off Rte. 
138. 











Prudence island: Horne Beach, 
take the ferry from Bristol. 
Warwick: Goddard Memorial Park 
Beach, Oakland Beach, Rocky Point 
Beach, Longmeadow Beach, Sandy 
Point Beach, off Rte. 117. 
Narragansett: Scarborough State 
Beach, Roger Wheeler State Beach, 
Lido Beach, Galilee Beachway, 
Town Beach, Dodsworth Beach, 
Olivio’s Beach, off Rte.1A. 

South Kingstown: Matunack Beach, 
A.B. Carpenter's Beach, Roy Car- 
penter’s Beach, Moonstone Beach, 
Green Hill Beach, off Rte. 1. 
Charlestown: East Beach, off Rte. 1. 
Westerly: Dunes Park Beach, At- 
lantic Beach Misquamicut State 
Beach, off Rte. 1A. 


POOLS 
The pools below are run by the MDC 
and are open from June 23 to Sept. 
1 with all necessary facilities and 
lifeguard service. Public swimming 
at all pools is from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
every day except for extremely hot 
days; if the temperature is 90 de- 
grees or more at 4 p.m., the pools 
may stay open longer. Swimming 
instruction is offered Mon. through 
Fri. from 8 to 10 a.m. 
Brighton 
Brighton-Allston Memorial 
North Beacon Street. 
James F. Reilly Memorial Pool, 
Cleveland Circle. No wading pool. 
Cambridge 
Francis J. McCrehan Memorial 
Pool, Alewife Brook Parkway and 
Rindge Avenue. 
Ward Five World War Veterans 
Memorial Pool, Memorial Drive at 
Magazine Beach. 
Chelsea 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Pool, 
Carter Street, near Chelsea Sta- 
dium. No wading pool. 
Dorchester 
Senator Julius Ansel/Judge Abra- 
ham H. Kahalas/Representative 
Charles Kaplan Recreation Cen- 
ter, Blue Hill and Talbot Avenues. 
Everett 
Allied Veterans Memorial Recrea- 
tion Center, Elm Street near Glen- 
dale Square. 
Hyde Park 
Martin L. Olsen 
Stony Brook Reservation, 
Pond Parkway. 
Malden 
Dennis C. Holland Memorial Pool, 
Mountain Avenue. 
Melrose 
Lawrence W. Lloyd Memorial Pool, 
Tremont Street. 
Roxbury 
Meinea A. Cass Pool, Washington 
Street at Martin Luther King Jr. 
Boulevard. No wading pool 
Somerville 
Dilboy Field Pool, Alewife Brook 
Parkway. 
Latta Brothers Memorial Pool, Foss 
Park, McGrath Highway at Broad- 
way. 
Stoneham 
George J. Hall Memorial Pool, Rte. 
28 at North Border Road. 
Waltham 
Louis Connors Memorial 
River and Newton Streets. 
Watertown 
Clarence W. Dealtry Memorial 
Pool, Pleasant Street. 


Pool, 


Memorial Pool, 
Turtle 


Pool, 


Lucy Dillon 





West End 

Joseph Lee Memorial Pool, Charlies 
Street. 

West Roxbury 

James E. Phelan Memorial Pool, 
VFW Parkway. Facilities for the 
handicapped. 

Weymouth | 

William A. Connell Sr. Memorial 
Pool, Broad Street. 














Beauty and beasts 





CAMPING, ETC. 


Are Kliban cats the wildest animals 
you’ve seen all year? Does grass 
between cracks in the sidewalk 
seem pastoral? Then clearly it’s 
time to head for the hills, where the 
dirt is 100 percent yy and the 
wildlife isn't penned. The parks and 
campgrounds listed below, in al- 
phabetical order under each state, 
may be just the ticket. Those listed 
with a specific number of tent or 
trailer sites are, naturally, camp- 
grounds; those not so listed are 
wide-open spaces and oh-so-green 
places open for your sunlit plea- 
sure. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

For more information on state 
parks, write to the Department of 
Environmental Management, Divi- 
sion of Forests and Parks, 100 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston 02202, or call 
727-3180. The entrance fee at all 
State parks, forests, and reserva- 
tions is $2 per carload. All of them 
have picnic tables, permit pets, and 
set a 14-day time limit on camping. 
None accepts credit cards, and 
none but Historic Valley Park ac- 
cepts reservations. Except where 
otherwise noted, all campgrounds 
provide firewood, flush toilets, 
swimming, fishing, horse trails, and 
hunting. For information on private 
campgrounds, call (413) 568-3005. 
Arcadia Nature Center and Wild- 
life Sanctuary. Rte. 91, Easthamp- 
ton. Five miles of hiking trails on 475 
acres of nature. Open seven days 
from dawn to dusk. Adult admis- 
sion, $1. Senior citizens and chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 





Arnold Arboretum. Rtes. 1 and 203, 
Jamaica Plain. Some 265 acres with 
labeled trees and shrubs and an 
outdoor bonsai collection. Grounds 
open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Administration building open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Greenhouse open Wed. 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Free. 

Ashumet Holly Reservation and 
Wildlife qe et Rte. 151, East 
Falmouth. Some 45 acres of holly, 
rhododendrons, and bamboo. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 8:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 4 
p.m. Adult admission, $1. Children, 
50 cents. 

Bartholomew’s Cobble. Cooper Hill 
Rd., Ashley Falls. Six miles of hik- 
ing trails, self-guided tour. Open 
April 15 through Oct. 15, seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1.25. Children, 30 cents. 
Beartown State Forest. From Mon- 
terey, three miles west on Rte. 23; 
12 sites for tents and trailers, $4. 
Boat launch, horseback riding. No 
flush toilets. 

Berkshire Garden Center. Rtes. 102 
and 183, Stockbridge. Green- 
houses and grounds open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Facilities 
for the disabled. Free. 

Boston Harbor Islands State Park. 
Boston Harbor. Boats leave from 
Long Wharf, Boston. Boating, hik- 
ing, fishing, and swimming on more 
than half a dozen waterlocked plots. 
Camping on Lovells, Grape, and 
Bumpkin Islands. Primitive condi- 
tions. 

Bourne Scenic Park. Rte. 6, 
Bourne; 352 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $6.25. Showers, boat launch, 
and electric hookup. No hunting or 
horse trail. : 

Canoe Meadows Wildlife Sanctu- 
ary. Rte. 7, Pittsfield; 220 acres of 
farmland, woodland, and marsh. 
Trout ponds, three miles of trails. 
No pets allowed. Open dawn to 
dusk daily. Free. 

Cape Cod National Seashore. Rte. 
6, South Wellfleet. Arguably the 
most beautiful place east of the 
Berkshires. Swimming, fishing, hik- 
ing, biking, horse-riding, picnick- 
ing, and much more. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Parking 
fee, $1 per car. 

Caratunk Wildlife Refuge. Brown 
Ave., Seekonk. Some five miles of 
trails wind over field and forest, 
around pond, and over stream on 
160-acre area. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission, $1 
per car. 

Chesterfield Gorge Reservation. 
River Rd., Chesterfield. Some 160 
acres with fishing and hiking. Open 
from May 1 to Oct. 15 seven days 
from dawn to dusk. Adult admis- 
sion, $1. Children under 15, free. 
Clarksburg State Park. From North 
Adams, three miles north to Clarks- 
burg, one mile north to park; 47 
sites for tents and trailers, $4. Food, 
boat launch. No flush toilets. 
Crane Memorial Reservation. 200 
Argilla Rd., off Rte. 1A, Ipswich. 
Beaches with bathhouse and life- 
guards, fishing, hiking, and nature 
study. Open Memorial Day through 
Labor Day seven days from 8 a.m. 
to sunset. Parking $3 per car week- 
days, $5 per car weekends and holi- 
days. 

Shawme Crowell State Forest. 


From Sagamore, two miles south- 
east on Rte. 130; 230 sites for tents 
and trailers, $4. Showers. No swim- 
ming, fishing, or horse trails. 

DAR State Forest. From Goshen, a 
quarter-mile northwest on Rte. 9, 
half-mile north on Rte. 112, quar- 


ter-mile east; 50 sites for tents and | 


trailers, $4. No hunting. 

Drumlin Farm. Rte. 117, Lincoin; 
220-acre working farm and wildlife 
sanctuary. Open dawn to dusk daily. 
Adult admission, $1.50. Children 
and senior citizens, 75 cents. 
Erving State Forest. From Millers 
Falls, five miles northeast on Rte. 2, 
two miles north; 32 sites for tents 
and trailers, $4. Boat launch. No 
flush toilets. 

Felix Neck Wildlife Sanctuary. 
Edgartown Rd., Vineyard Haven, 
Martha's Vineyard. Walking trails, 
nature center with exhibits. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Granville State Forest. From Gran- 
ville, six miles west on Rte. 57, one 
mile south; 40 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. No flush toilets. 

Great Brook Farm State Reserva- 
tion. Rte. 225, Carlisle. Bridle path 
and hiking trails. Open dawn to 
dusk. Free. 

Great Meadows National Wildlife 
Refuge. Monsen Rd., off Rte. 62, 
Concord. Three hundred acres of 
wetlands are summer home to 
migratory birds. Observation tower, 
hiking trails, and photoblinds. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Greylock Mountain State Reserva- 
tion. From North Adams, one-and- 
a-half miles west on Rte. 2, five 
miles south; 35 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. Horseback riding. No 
flush toilets, swimming, or fishing. 
Historic Valley Park. From Rte. 2 in 
North Adams, one mile to camp- 
ground; 100 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $7.50 with electric hookup. 
Showers, automatic laundry, water 
hookup, boat rental, and recreation 
hall. No hunting or flush toilets. 
Motorbikes prohibited. 

Horseneck Beach Reservation. 
From Rte. 195, 15 miles south on 
Rte. 88 to John Reed Road; 100 
sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Showers. No horse trail. 

Lake Dennison State Park. From 
Winchendon, four miles south on 
Rte. 202; 150 sites for tents and 
trailers, $5. Showers and boat 
launch. 
Laughing Brook Education Center 
and Wildlife Sanctuary. 789 Main 
St., Hampden. Live animals on 260- 
acre nature center. Open Tues. 
through Sun. and Mon. holidays 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1.50. Senior citizens, $1. Chil- 
dren, 50 cents. Massachusetts 
Audubon Society members, free. 
Marine Aquarium. Albatross St., 
Woods Hole. Local marine-life on 
display, including a seal pool. Open 
from June 14 through Sept. 7, seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Massasoit State Park. From Rte. 24, 
two miles east on Rte. 44; 126 sites 
for tents and trailers, $5. Electric 
hookup for a fee, showers. No horse 
trail. 

Mohawk Trail State Forest. From 
Charlemont, five miles west on Rte. 
2; 56 sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Monomoy Wildlife Refuge. Morris 
Island Rd., Chatham. Monomoy Is- 
land accessible only by boat. Ten 


miles of shoreline, sundry birds, 
surf fishing. Open seven days froin 
dawn to dusk. 

Moore State Park. Rte. 31, Paxton. 
Open seven days, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission, $2 per carload. 

Moose Hill Wildlife 


. 300 
Moose Hill St., off Rte. 27, Sharon. 
Nature trails through woodlands. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adult admission, 50 cents. 
Children under 16, free. | 
Mt. Tom State Reservation. Hol- 
yoke. Hiking, picnicking, nature mu- 
seum, fishing, and more. Open from 
May 30 through Labor Day seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Mystic River Park. Off Rte. 93, Med- 
ford. Sailing, tennis, hiking, biking, 
athletic field, and public boat 
launch. 
RC Nickerson State Forest. From 
Brewster, two miles east on Rte. 6A; 
418 sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Showers and boat launch. No hunt- 


ing. 
Norcross Wildlife Sanctuary. Mon- 
son-Wales Rd., Wales. Trails over 
3000 acres of woodland with ap- 
propriate flora, fauna, and scenery. 
Motor tours by appointment. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(413) 267-9654. 
Notchview Reservation. Rte. 9 
Windsor. Hiking over 3000 acres. 
Open sunrise to sunset, year-round. 
Adult admission, 50 cents. Chil- 
dren under 15, free. 
October Mountain State Forest. 
From the Massachusetts Turn- 
pike’s Lee exit, one mile north on 
Rte. 20. Then one mile east, two 
miles north, and one other mile 
east; 50 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5. Showers, boating. No fishing, 
swimming, flush toilets. 
Otter River State Forest. From 
Baldwinville, one mile north on Rte. 
202; 97 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5. Showers. 
Harold Parker State Forest. From 
Middleton, three miles northwest on 
Rte. 114; 134 sites for tents and 
trailers, $5. Showers, boating. No 
hunting. 
Parker River National Wildlife Re- 
fuge. Plum Island. Fishing, hiking, 
biking, sunning, nature study, and 
fruit-picking. Open seven days from 
dawn to dusk. Free. 
Pearl Hili State Park. From West 
Townsend, two miles south on New 
Fitchburg Road; 50 sites for tents 
and trailers, $5. 
Pittsfield State Forest. From Pitts- 
field, five miles west on West St., to 
Cascade St.; 15 sites for tents and 
trailers, $5. Boat launch. 
Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary. 
West Mountain Rd., off Rte. 7, 
Lenox. Some 680 acres of field and 
stream, plus a nature museum. Ac- 
tive beaver lodges. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Adult ad- 
mission, $1. Children 5 to 15 and 
senior citizens, 50 cents. Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society mem- 
bers, free. 
Plum Island State Park. Rte. 1A, 
Newburyport. A magnificent view of 
the mighty Atlantic. Open dawn to 
dusk. 
Purgatory Chasm State Preserva- 
tion. Rte. 146, Sutton. Playground, 
picnic ground, hiking trails. Open 
dawn to dusk. 
Rocky Woods Reservation. Rte. 
Continued on page 12 
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By William Shakespeare 


And other magical theatre 
events. Call or write for free 
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109, Medfield. Boating and hiking 
on 431 acres. Open Tues. through 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to sunset. Adult 
admission, $1. 

Salisbury Beach State Reserva- 
tion. From Salisbury, two miles east 
on Rte. 1A, one mile south; 150 tent 
sites and 350 trailer sites, $5. Show- 
ers, boat launch, and electric 
hookup. No hunting or horse trail. 

Savoy Mountain-Florida State For- 
est. From North Adams, six miles 
east on Rte. 2, three miles south; 45 
sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Showers, boat launch. 

Scusset Beach State Reservation, 
Sagamore Beach. From Rte. 3, two 
miles east on Scusset Beach Road; 
98 sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Electric hookup, showers. No horse 
trail. 

Skinner State Park. Rte. 47, South 
Hadley. Hiking, picnicking. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to dusk. 

Myles Standish State Forest. From 
Rte. 25, South Carver exit, two miles 
north on Rte. 58, then one mile 
north, then three miles east; 475 
sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Showers, boat launch. 

Standish Monument State Park. 
Rte. 3A, Duxbury. Picnicking. Open 
June through Sept. seven days from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Stanley Park and Carillion. West- 
ern and Kinsington Aves., West- 
field. Some 180 acres with a Japan- 
ese tea house, carillon tower, ten- 
nis courts, and rose gardens. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to dusk. 
Free. 

Tolland State Forest. From Otis, 
four miles east on Rte. 23, then four 
miles south; 70 sites for tents and 
trailers, $5. Showers, boat launch. 

Trailside Museum. Canton Ave., 
Milton. Live native animals, trails, 
and natural-history exhibits on 
5700-acre reservation. Open Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adult admission, 50 cents. Chil- 
dren, 25 cents. Children under 3, 


free. 

Tully Lake State Recreation Area. 
Rte. 32, Royalston; 15 wilderness 
sites, $5. Boat launches and show- 
ers. No hunting. 

Wachusett Mountain State Reser- 
vation. Rtes. 62 and 31, Princeton. 
Open 9 a.m. to dusk. Free. 
Walden Pond State Reservation. 
Rte. 126, Concord. Where Thoreau 
spent his sabbatical. Some 400 
acres, swimming, boating, and fish- 
ing. Open daily 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Gates operi at 4:30 a.m. for fishing. 
Parking fee, $2 per car. 

Walter D. Stone Memorial Zoo. 149 
Pond St., Stoneham. Replete with 
zoo animals — lions, tigers, hippos, 
zebras, giraffes, and the like. Tropi- 
cal aviary indoors. Buildings open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., grounds open to 6 p.m. Adult 
admission, $1. Children and senior 
citizens, free. 

Welifieet Bay Wildlife Sanctuary. 
Rte. 6, South Wellfleet. Five miles of 
trails over a 675-acre reserve. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Parking fee, $2 per car. 


Wells State Park. From Rte. 86 in 
Sturbridge, three miles north; 55 
sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Showers, boat launch. No hunting. 
Willard Brook State Forest. From 
Fitchburg, six miles north on Rte. 
31; 21 sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Windsor State Forest. From Savoy, 
one mile east on Rte. 116, three 
miles south on River Road, then one 
mile east; 24 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $4. No flush toilets. 
Wompatuck State Park. From Rte. 
3, seven miles north on Rte. 228, 
east on Free St. to Union St.; 400 
sites for tents and trailers, $5. Elec- 
tric hookup for a fee, showers. No 
swimming, fishing, or motorbikes. 
World’s End Reservation. Rte. 3A, 
Hingham. Hiking and associated 
pleasures over 250 acres. Open dai- 
ly 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion, $1.25. Children under 15, free. 


CONNECTICUT 
Reservations are available at most 
state parks, by mail only; they must 
be received at least 10 days before 
the requested date. For applications 
and information, write to the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection, 
Parks and Recreation Unit, 165 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 06115, 
or call (203) 566-2304. For informa- 
tion on private campgrounds, call 
(800) 243-1685. All state parks and 
forests are open from April 15 
through Sept. 30 and have a 14-day 
limit. None accepts credit cards. 
State forests allow pets, state parks 
don't. All have tables, fishing, and 
flush toilets except where noted. 
American Legion State Forest. 
Austin F. Hawes Campground. 
From Rte. 318, two miles north on 
West River Rd.; 30 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. 

Beardsley Zoological Gardens. No- 
ble Ave., Bridgeport. A 33-acre park 
with a petting zoo for children. Open 
from mid-April through mid-Oct. 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adult admission to gardens, $1. 
Children between 5 and 12, 25 
cents. Children under 5, free. Adult 
admission to the zoo, 35 cents. 
Children between 5 and 12, 25 
cents. Children under 5 and senior 
citizens, free. 

Black Rock. From Thomaston, two 
miles on Rte. 109; 90 tent and trailer 
sites, $3. Ice, food. Store nearby. 
Swimming. 

Cockaponset State Forest. Filley 
Road Campsites. From Rte. 9, exit 
8, half-mile east on Beaver Meadow 
Road; 20 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. No reservations or flush toilets. 
Devil’s Hopyard State Park. From 
Rte. 82, three miles north on town 
road; 20 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. No flush toilets. 

Fort Shantok State Park. Off Rte. 
32, Montville. The site of a former 
Indian village, with 170 acres for 
hiking and picnicking. 

Greenwich Audubon Center. 
Riversville Rd., off Rte. 15, Green- 
wich. Among the 10 most popular 
such centers in the country. Open 
Tues. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 


p.m. Guided tours by appointment. 
Adult admission, $1. Children with 
adult, 50 cents. 

Hammonasset Beach State Park. 
From ‘Rte. 95, exit 62, one mile 
south; 538 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4. Swimming and showers. 
Hopeville Pond State Park. From 
Connecticut Turnpike, exit 86, two 
miles east on Rte. 201, south on 
town road; 81 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Showers for a fee. 
Swimming, boat launch. Store near- 


by. 

Housatonic Meadows State Park. 
From Cornwall Bridge, one mile 
north on Rte. 7; 104 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. Showers for a fee. 
Ice nearby. 

Kettletown State Park. From the 
junction of Rtes. 6 and 202, two 
miles southeast on town road; 80 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Swim- 
ming. Showers for a fee. 

Lake Waramaug State Park. From 
Rte. 45, two miles west on town 
road; 88 sites for tents and trailers, 
$3. Showers for a fee. 

Macedonia Brook State Park. From 
Rte. 341, one mile north on town 
road; 84 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. No flush toilets. 

Marineland Aquarium. Rte. 95, exit 
90, Mystic. A New England 
Aquarium away from home, com- 
plete with a seal island and per- 
forming dolphins, sea lions, and 
whales. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 4:45 p.m. Adult admission, 
$4.50. Senior citizens and children 
between 5 and 14, $2. Free park- 
ing. 

Mashamoquet Brook State Park. 
From Pomfret Center, two miles 
south on Rte. 44; 35 sites for tents 
and trailers, $2. Swimming. 
Showers for a fee. 

Mohawk State Mountain Park. Rte. 
4, Cornwall. Some 260 acres on 
which you can picnic, plus a moun- 
tain. 

Pachaua State Forest. Rte. 95 to 
Rte. 138 to Voluntown. 

— Mt. Misery Area. From Volun- 
town, one mile north on Rte. 49; 22 
sites for tents and trailers, $2. No 
reservations, no flush toilets. 

— Green Falls Area. From Vol- 
untown, three miles east on Rte. 
138; 18 sites for tents and trailers, 
$3. No reservations or flush toilets. 
Swimming, boat launch. 
Penwood State Park. Rte. 185, 
Bloomfield. Hiking trail through 787 
acres of woods ultimately offers a 
good view of the Farmington River 
valley. 

Roaring Brook Nature Center. 70 
Gracey Rd., off Rte. 44, Canton. 
Seasonal displays plus more than 
six miles of trails over field and 
forest and around or over pond and 
stream. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Adult admission, 50 
cents. Children under 12, 25 cents. 
Rocky Neck State Park. From Rte. 
95, exit 72, one mile south to Rte. 
169; 169 sites, $4. Swimming. 
Showers for a fee. 

Sharon Audubon Center. Rte. 4, 
Sharon. Eleven miles of trails over 


684 acres. Trails open seven days. 
The center building is open Wed. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Adult admission, 
$1. Children under 18, 50 cents. 
Sleeping Giant State Park. From 
Rte. 10, quarter-mile east on town 
road; six sites for tents only, $2. No 
reservations. No flush toilets. 
Stamford Museum and Nature 
Center. 39 Scofieldtown Rd., off 
Merritt Parkway at exit 35. A hun- 
dred acres for hiking and pic- 
nicking, plus live farm animals, a 
lake, an art gallery, a habitat exhibit, 
an Indian exhibit, a planetarium, 
and an observatory. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Mon., Sun., and holidays 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Admission, $5 per 
car. Planetarium show is Sun. at 
3:30 p.m. Adult admission, $1; 
children, 50 cents. Observatory is 
open Fri. from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Adult admission, $2. Children and 
senior citizens, 75 cents. 

Taylor Brook State Park (Burr 
Pond). From Rte. 8, one mile west 
on town road; 40 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Swimming. Showers for 
a fee. 

White Memorial Conservation Cen- 
ter. Rte. 202, Litchfield. Four thou- 
sand acres of woodland, with a trail 
for the blind. Open year-round, 
Tues. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sunday from 2 to 5 
p.m. Free. 


MAINE 

For further state-park information 
write the Bureau of Parks and Rec- 
reation, Department of Conserva- 
tion, State Office Building, Augus- 
ta, Maine 04333, or call(207) 289- 
3821. Baxter State Park has a set of 
rules somewhat different from that 
at the other state parks and forests. 
It's the only park that charges a $5 
entrance fee or $10 for a seasonal 
pass for non-residents (at other 
state parks, the entrance fee ranges 
from 75 cents to $1.50). Baxter is 
also the only park that accepts 
reservations. They can be made for 
no more than two weeks, and must 
include full payment. They’re also a 
very good idea; at the beginning of 
June, 60 to 80 requests were com- 
ing in daily. Send your payment with 
details on the campground or kind 
of facilities you want to the Reser- 
vation Clerk, Baxter State Park, 64 
Balsam Drive, Millinocket, Maine 
04462 or call (207) 723-5140. For in- 
formation on private campgrounds 
write to the Maine Campground 
Owners Association, 655 Main St., 
Lewiston, Maine 04240. 

No credit cards are accepted at 
any of the following campgrounds. 
All but the Cathedral Pines camp- 
ing area and Mattawamkeag Park 
have a 14-day limit on visits. Except 
where otherwise noted, tables, fire- 
wood (either free or not), and fish- 
ing are available. Pets are allowed 
everywhere but at Baxter State Park 
and Sebago Lake. 

Acadia National Park. Up Rte. 95 to 
Augusta, Rte. 3 to Bar Harbor. 


— Blackwood. From Bar Har- 
bor, five miles south on Rte. 3, then 
a half-mile east; 261 tent sites and 
64 trailer sites, $4. Flush toilets, boat 
rental. Showers, ice, automatic 
laundry, store, and swimming all 
nearby. (207) 288-3338. 

— Seawall. From Rte. 3, 10 miles 
south on Rte. 102, three miles 
southeast on Rte. 102A; 174 tent 
sites and 44 trailer sites, $4. Flush 
toilets, boat rental. Food and swim- 
ming nearby. 

Aroostook. From Presque Isle, four 
miles south on Rte. 1, then follow 
the signs; 17 tent sites and 11 trail- 
er sites, $4. Swimming, boat launch 
and rental, playground. (207) 768- 
8341. , 
Baxter State Park. Up Rte. 95. All 
sites are primitive. Except at 
Nesowadnehunk and Trout Brook 
Farm, the only water available is 
from creek, lake, or stream. Motor- 
bikes are prohibited throughout the 
park. $2 per person for a site. $3 per 
person for a bunkhouse. 

— Abol. From Millinocket, 18 
miles northwest to Tongue Pond 
Gate, six miles northwest; nine sites 
for tents and trailers. 

— Chimney Pond Camp- 
ground. From Millinocket, 26 miles 
northwest to Roaring Brook Camp- 
ground, three miles west on trail; 
nine lean-to shelters, 12-person 
bunkhouse. This is the boondocks. 

— Daicey Pond. Between Katah- 
din Stream and Nesowadnehunk; 
11 cabins, wilderness type, $7 per 
person. Swimming, canoeing, and 
fly-fishing. 

— Katahdin Stream. From Mil- 
linocket, 18 miles northwest to 
Tongue Pond Gate, eight miles 
northwest; 11 sites for tents and 
trailers, $2. Swimming and fishing. 

— Nesowadnehunk. From Mii- 
linocket, 18 miles northwest to 
Tongue Pond Gate, 17 miles north- 
west; seven sites for tents and trail- 
ers. Swimming. 

— Roaring Brook. From Mil- 
linocket, 18 miles northwest to 
Tongue Pond Gate, eight miles 
northeast; 10 tent-and-trailer sites, 
12-person bunkhouse. 

— Russell Pond. From Mil- 
linocket, 26 miles northwest to 
Roaring Brook Campground, seven 
miles north by trail; four tent sites, 
15-person bunkhouse. Swimming, 
fishing, and canoeing. 

— South Branch. From Patten, 
24 miles northwest on Rte. 159 to 
Matagamon Gate, nine miles west 
and south; 21 sites for tents and 
trailers, six-person bunkhouse. 
Swimming, boat launch, canoeing. 

— Trout Brook Farm. From Pat- 
ten, 24 miles northwest on Rte. 159 
to Matagamon Gate, three miles 
west; 15 sites for tents and trailers, 
$2. Fishing. 

Birdsacre Sanctuary and Stan- 
wood Homestead Museum. Rte. 3, 
Ellsworth. Forty-acre sanctuary for 
picnicking and hiking, hourly guid- 
ed tours. Open June 15 through 
Oct. 15 daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Donations requested. 

Continued on page 14 
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Bradbury Mountain State Park. 
From Rte. 95, Freeport exit, six 
miles west; 54 tent sites and 12 trail- 
er sites, $4. No fishing. Playground. 
Store nearby. (207) 688-4712. 
Camden Hills State Park. From 
Camden, two miles north on Rte. 1; 
118 tent sites and 101 trailer sites, 
$5. Flush toilets, showers, play- 
ground. No fishing. Automatic laun- 
dry, store, and swimming pool, all 
nearby. (207) 236-3109. 

Camel's Hump State Park. Six-and- 
a-half miles south of Waterbury 
Village. Primitive camping by per- 
mit only. 

Rachel Carson National Wildlife 
Refuge. Rte. 9, Wells. Forty-five 
miles of coastal marshland with 
copious wildlife. Open seven days 
from dawn to dusk. Free. 
Cathedral Pines Camping Area. 
From Stratton, four miles north on 
Rte. 27; 56 tent sites and 46 trailer 
sites, $5. Accepts reservations. 
Electric and water hookup, flush toi- 
lets, showers, automatic laundry, 
recreation hall, swimming, play- 
ground, boat dock with launch and 
rental. Store and ice nearby. (207) 
246-3491. 

Cobscook State Park. From Den- 
nysville, six miles south on Rte. 1; 
100 tent sites and 35 trailer sites, $4. 
Golf course, playground, boat 
launch. (207) 726-4412. 

Lake St. George State Park. On Rte. 
3 in Liberty; 32 tent sites and 33 
trailer sites, $6. Flush toilets, swim- 
ming, playground, boat launch and 
rental. Store nearby. (207) 589- 


» 4255. 


Lamoine State Park. From Ells- 
worth, eight miles southeast on Rte. 
184; 61 tent-and-trailer sites, $5. 
Playground, boat dock and launch. 
(207) 667-4778. 

Lily Bay Moosehead Lake State 
Park. From Greenville, eight miles 
northeast; 89 terit-and-trailer sites, 
$5. Bathroom, swimming, ice, boat 
launch and rental. (207) 695-2700. 
Mast Landing Nature Sanctuary. 
Upper Mast Landing Rd., Freeport. 
Self-guided tours of 150 acres of 
woods, fields, and salt marsh. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Donations requested. 
Mattawamkeag Park. From Mat- 
tawamkeag, eight miles east on 
Park Rd.; 25 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $4. Reservations accepted. 
Recreation hall, flush toilets, show- 
ers, ice, store, swimming, play- 
ground. 

McKnown Point Marine Exhibit and 
Aquarium. McKnown Point, West 
Boothbay Harbor. Indoor marine 
exhibits, murals, maps, charts, and 


equipment. Open June through 
Sept. weekdays from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., weekends and holidays from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Moosehorn National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. Near Calais and Edmunds. 
Two sections totaling 22,665 acres 
are home to woodcock and water- 
fowl. Visitors’ center open from mid- 
June through Labor Day. 

Mt. Blue State Park. From Weld Vil- 
lage, six miles southwest on Rte. 
142, two miles north, then follow the 
signs; 136 tent-and-trailer sites, $4. 
Bathrooms, recreation hall, ice, 
swimming, boat rental and launch. 
(207) 585-2347. 

Peaks-Kenny State Park. From Do- 
ver-Foxcraft, six miles west on Rte. 
153; 56 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5. Flush toilets, pay showers, 
swimming, playground, boat 
launch. (207) 564-2003. 

Rangeley Lake State Park. From 
Rangeley, four miles south on Rte. 4, 
five miles west on South Shore 
Drive; 50 tent-and-trailer sites, $6. 
Flush toilets, showers, swimming, 
playground, boat launch and rent- 
al.. No firewood. (207) 864-3858. 
Scarborough Marsh Nature Cen- 
ter. Pine Point Rd., Rte. 1, Scarbo- 
rough. Sea aquarium, canoe rent- 
als, nature trails, and guided tours. 
Open weekdays from May through 
Sept., seven days in June and Aug. 
Sebago Lake State Park. Naples 
area. From Naples, southwest on 
Rte. 302; 290 tent and trailer sites, 
$6. Flush toilets, showers, food, 
store, horseback riding, boat launch 
and rental. Store nearby. (207) 693- 
6613. 

Two Lights State Park. Cape Eliza- 
beth. Forty-one acres of headlands 
on Maine’s famous rock-bound 
coast. Picnic area, playground. 
Open June through Sept. daily from 
9 a.m. to sunset. Admission, $1.50. 
Warren Island State Park. From 
Lincolnville, three miles east by 
boat; 10 tent sites, $5. Boat dock. 
(207) 236-2890. 

White Mountain National Forest. 
Yes, part of it’s in Maine. Take Rte. 
95 up to Gray, then take Rte. 26 to 
Bethel. 

— Hastings. From Bethel, six 
miles west on Rte. 2, three miles 
south on Rte. 113; 24 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. 

— Crocker Pond. From Bethel, 
four miles south on the county road, 
two miles south on Farm Road 7, 
two miles south on Farm Road 18; 
seven sites for tents and trailers, 
free. Boat dock. 

Winslow Memorial Park. Between 
Yarmouth and Freeport, two miles 
from Rte. 95, on Staples Point Road; 


100 tent and trailer sites, $3.50. 
Bathroom, swimming, playground, 
boat launch. Ice, store, and auto- 
matic laundry nearby. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For further state-park information, 
write to the Division of Parks and 
Recreation, PO Box 856, Concord, 
NH 03301, or call (603) 271-3556. 
For information on private camp- 
grounds, call (603) 279-8744. Fees 
at all state parks are $3.50 per night 
for NH residents, $5 per night for 
non-residents. Reservations and 
credit cards are not accepted. Pets 
are permitted at all sites as long as 
they're on a leash. There’s a 14-day 
limit except at the Hermit Lake, Gar- 
field Ridge, and Basin areas in the 
White Mountain National Forest 
(which have no limit), and at Jeri- 
cho Lake Park (which has a seven- 
day limit). Tables are available ex- 
cept where otherwise noted. Only 
small trailers are allowed in state 
parks. 
Bear Brook State Park. From Sun- 
cook, eight miles northeast on Rte. 
28; 81 sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 
swimming, fishing, boat rental, play- 
ground. (603) 485-9869. 
Bradford Bog. Bradford (directions 
available at Bradford Town Hall). 
Wildflower sanctuary covers more 
than 40 acres. Good birding. Open 
seven days. Free. 
Coleman State Park. From 
Colebrook, seven miles east on Rte. 
26, five miles north on the paved 
road; 30 sites. Firewood, recreation 
hall, fishing, boat launch. No flush 
toilets. (603) 237-4520. 
Crawford Notch State Park. Dry 
River campground. From Bartlett, 
12: miles north on Rte. 302; 30 sites. 
Firewood. Fishing nearby. No flush 
toilets. (603) 374-2272. 
Echo Lake State Park. Rte. 302, 
North Conway. Swimming, hiking, 
and picnicking, plus a nice ride 700 
feet up to Cathedral Ledge. ‘ 
Franconia Notch State Park. Lafay- 
ette campground. From Wood- 
stock, eight miles north on Rte. 3; 98 
sites. Family camping only. Fire- 
wood, flush toilets, showers. Ice, 
store, swimming, fishing, all near- 
by. (603) 823-5563. 
Greenfield State Park. From Green- 
field, one mile west on Rte. 136; 252 
sites. Firewood, flush toilets, show- 
ers, swimming, fishing. Food, ice, 
store, all nearby. (603) 547-3497. 
Gunstock. From Laconia, seven 
miles south on Rte. 11A in Gilford; 
100 tent sites and 250 trailer sites, 
$7. Recreation hall, flush toilets, 
showers, ice, automatic laundry, 
swimming pool, and fishing. Elec- 


tric hookup, water hookup, and fire- 
wood, all for a fee. Store nearby. 
(603) 293-4341. 

Jericho Lake Park and Camp- 
ground. From Berlin, seven miles 
west on Rte. 110, then follow the 
signs; 12 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5. Firewood, recreation hall, flush 
toilets, showers, fishing, play- 
ground, boat launch, and tennis. 
Motorbikes prohibited. (603) 752- 
2010. 

Lake Francis State Park. From 
Pittsburg, seven miles north on 
River Road; 36 sites. Flush toilets, 
fishing, boat dock. No tables, no 
swimming. 

Lost River. Rte. 112, Woodstock. 
Glacial gorge, hiking trails, and a 
nature garden on somewhat ar- 
duous terrain. Open June through 
Aug. seven days from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Sept. and Oct. and May from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Adult admission, 
$3. Children between 6 and 12, 
$1.50. Children under 5, free. 
Milan Hill State Park. From Rte. 16 
in Milan, two miles west on access 
road; 12 sites. Firewood. Fishing 
nearby. No flush toilets. (603) 449- 
444. 


Miller State Park. Off Rte. 101, 
Peterborough. Hiking trails, picnic 
grounds, and dan auto road to the 
top of Pack Monadnock Mountain, 
whence you can see three states. 
Open from late June through Labor 
Day. 

Monadnock State Park. From Jaf- 
frey, four miles west on access road; 
21 family sites, seven youth-group 
sites. Firewood. Ice, ie food 
nearby. No swimming. (603) 449- 
3444. 

Moose Brook State Park. From 
Gorham, two miles west off Rte. 2; 
42 sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 
showers, swimming. Ice and fishing 
nearby. (603) 466-3860. 

Mount Sunapee State Park. Off exit 
9, Rte. 103, Mount Sunapee. Bath- 
ing beach, trails, and picnicking on 
1800 acres of woodland. Gondola 
ride, too. Open from May through 
Oct., seven days. Group camping 
only. 

Mystery Hill. Rte. 111, Salem. Man- 
made caves and labyrinthine gran- 
ite walls over 12 acres. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Adult 
admission, $3. Senior citizens, stu- 
dents, $2.50. Children between 6 
and 12, $1. Children under 6, free. 
Paradise Point Sanctuary. North 
Shore Rd., East Hebron. Forty-three 
acres of woodland, 3000 feet of 
shoreline for your nature-studying 
pleasure. Natural-history and wild- 
life exhibits, five self-guided trails. 
Weekly programs. Open tate June 


through Labor Day, seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Requested 
donation $1 adults, 50 cents 
children. 

Passaconoway. Kancamagus High- 
way at Downes Brooke and Swift 
River Rds., Conway. Camping, fish- 
ing, hiking, interpretive trail, and 
more. Open seven days. Admis- 
sion, $3. 

Pawtuckaway State Park. From 
Raymond, three-and-a-half miles 
north on Rte. 156; 170 sites. Fire- 
wood, flush toilets, showers, food, 
swimming, fishing, boat launch. 
(603) 895-3031. 

Pilisbury State Park. From Fosh- 
en, five miles south on Rte. 31; 20 
sites. Firewood, fishing, boat 
launch. No swimming, no flush toi- 
lets. (603) 863-2860. 

Pinkham Notch Camp. Rte. 16, Gor- 
ham. Blazed trails provide access 
for myriad mountaineering trips in 
the ever-sumptuous White Moun- 
tains. North-country headquarters 
for the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
Workshops in such useful arts as 
first aid available. Food and lodg- 
ing, $18.75 per day. (603) 466-2727. 
Rhododendron State Park. Off Rte. 
119, Fitzwilliam. An aptly named 16 
acres. Picnicking, dneraly Open 
from June through Labor Day. 
Rollins State Park. Off Rte. 103, 
Warner. Hiking trails and picnic 
area. Open from late June through 
Labor Day. 

Rye Harbor State Park. Rte. 1A, Rye 
Harbor. Fishing, boating, and pic- 
nicking overlooking the mighty 
Atlantic. 

Wellington State Park. Rtes. 104 
and 3A. Lake swimming, picnick- 
ing, and hiking. 


White Lake State Park. From West 
Ossipee, one mile north on Rte. 16; 
173 sites. Firewood, flush toilets, 
swimming, fishing, boat launch, 
playground. Food and store near- 
by. (603) 323-7350. 
White Mountain National Forest. In 
which you can climb to the top of 
New England. Motor up Rte. 93. 
— Basin. From North Fryeburg, 
11 miles north on Rte. 113; 21 sites 
for tents and trailers, $3. Firewood, 
flush toilets, boat dock. Fishing 
nearby. 
— Big Rock. From Lincoln, six 
miles east on Farm Road 112; 11 
tent sites and 17 trailer sites, $3. 
Fishing nearby. 
Black Crossing. From 
Rte. 93, take 112 east to Conway; 20 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Swim- 
ming and fishing nearby. 
— Campton. Near Campton; 58 
tent sites, $3. Flush toilets, boat 
Continued on page 16 
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Furniture e Jewelry e Kitchen Cabinets e Appliances e TVs e Audio e Video Recorders e Car Stereos e Car Buying 


For substantial savings on new and used car purchases, call (617) 354-7790. Other convenient BrandsMart locations: Time/Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York (212) 821-3311 @ 
Middle Village, Queens, New York (212) 821-3311 @ Farmingdale. New York (516) 694-8282 @ North Kingstown, Rhode Island (401) 884-72C0 @ Meriden, Connecticut (203) 238-7900 @ 
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Continued from page 14 
dock. Ice, automatic laundry, and 
store, all nearby. 

— Cold River. From North Frye- 
burg, 10 miles north on Rte. 113; 12 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Fire- 
wood, boat dock. Fishing nearby. 

— Covered Bridge. From Con- 
way, southeast on Farm Road 60; 49 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Swim- 
ming and fishing nearby. 

— Crocker Pond. Eight miles 
from Bethel, Maine, off State Rte. 5, 
on Forest Rd. #7. Seven sites for 
tents and trailers, no fee. Boat dock, 
fishing. 

— Dolly Copp. From Gorham, 
six miles southwest on Rte. 16; 190 
sites for tents and trailers, $4. Flush 
toilets, fishing. 

— Garfield Ridge Shelter. From 
Twin Mountain, five miles west on 
Rte. 3, one mile south on Farm Road 
92, five miles south on Rte. 412, 
then east on Rte. 414; seven tent 
sites, no fee. No tables or other 
facilities, either. 

— Hermit Lake. From Gorham, 
10 miles south on Rte. 16, two miles 
west on Rte. 66; 10 tent sites, $1. 
Flush toilets, fishing. No drinking 
water. 

— Jigger Johnson. From Bart- 
lett, west on Rte. 112; 75 tent sites 
and 66 trailer sites, $4. Firewood, 
flush toilets, fishing. 

— Oliverian. From Glencliff, two 
miles northwest on Rte. 25; 13 tent 
sites, $3. Swimming, fishing, boat 
dock and launch. 

— Passaconaway. Start from 
Conway; 33 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $3. Fishing. 

— Sugarloaf Area 1. From Twin 
Mountain, one mile south on Rte. 3, 
two miles east on Rte. 302, half a 
mile south on Farm Road 16; 29 
sites for tents and trailers, $3. Flush 
toilets. Fishing nearby. 

— Sugarloaf Area li. From Twin 
Mountain, one mile south on Rte. 3, 
two miles east on Rte. 302, half a 
mile south on Farm Road 16; 34 
sites for tents only, $3. Fishing near- 


by. 

— Waterville. From Campton, 
north on Farm Road 30; 27 tent 
sites, $3. Fishing nearby. 

— White . From Conway, 
five miles southwest on Rte. 16; 36 
tent sites and 39 trailer sites, $3. 
Food and store nearby. 

— Wildwood. From North Wood- 
stock, nine miles west on Rte. 112; 
26 sites for tents and trailers, $3. 
Fishing nearby. 

— Wild River. From Gorham, 12 
miles east on Rte. 2, three miles 
south on Rte. 113, five miles south- 
west on Farm Road 12; 11 sites for 


tents and trailers, $3. Firewood and 
fishing. 

— Zealand. From Twin Moun- 
tain, one mile south on Rte. 3, two 
miles east on Rte. 302; 16 tent sites, 
$3. Fishing. 


RHODE ISLAND 
For more information on state 
parks, write to the Division of Parks 
and Recreation, 83 Park St., Provi- 
dence, Ri 02903, or call (401) 277- 
2632. All the parks below have ta- 
bles, flush toilets, and swimming. 
None accepts pets or credit cards, 
and only Fisherman's Memorial 
takes reservations. All have a 14- 
day limit. For information on pri- 
vate campgrounds, call (800) 556- 
2484. 
Arcadia State Park. From the junc- 
tion of Rtgs. 3 and 102, south to Tefft 
Hill Trail, then go one-and-a-half 
miles west; 25 sites for tents and 
trailers, $3. Fishing. (401) 539-7643. 
Burlingame State Park. In Charles- 
town, on Rte. 1; 755 sites for tents 
and trailers, $3. Firewood, recrea- 
tion hall, showers, ice, automatic 
laundry. Food and store nearby. 
Fishing, boat launch. (401) 322- 
7337. 
Fisherman’s Memorial State Park. 
From Rte. 1, south on Rte. 108 to 
Galilee Road, west to campground; 
35 tent sites and 147 trailer sites, $3 
to $6. Fee for electric, water, and 
sewer hookup. Showers. (401) 789- 
8374. Send applications for reser- 
vations to the campground at Point 
Judith Rd., Narragansett, RI 02882. 
George Washington State Park. 
From the Connecticut line, three 
miles east on Rte. 44; 47 sites for 
tents and trailers, $3. Recreation 
hall, boat launch, playground. (401) 
568-6700. 
Kimball Wildlife Refuge. Watchaug 
Pond, Charlestown. Trails over 30 
acres of glacial terrain. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Free. 
Norman Bird Sanctuary and Mu- 
seum. Third Beach Rd., Middle- 


. town. Birds and other wildlife on 450 


acres marked by 15 miles of trails. 
Tours by appointment only. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Adult admission, $1. Children, free. 


VERMONT 
Reservations, for a minimum of six 
days, are accepted at all state 
parks. If they’re mailed, they must 
arrive at least 10 days before you do 
and be accompanied by payment in 
full. From May 7 to Sept. 30, reser- 
vations should be made through in- 
dividual parks. For more informa- 
tion, write to the Department of For- 


ests, Parks & Recreation, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 05602, or call (802) 828- 
3375. There’s a 21-day limit at all 
State parks and forests, and a 14- 
day limit in the Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest. Pets are permitted at 
all grounds listed as long as they're 
leashed and you can prove they're 
vaccinated against rabies, but 
they're prohibited on the beaches 
and picnic grounds therein. State 
parks and forests have flush toilets; 
the other places listed don't. Fire- 
wood (free or otherwise), showers 
(free or otherwise), and bathrooms 
are available unless otherwise 
noted. All the areas have picnic ta- 
bles. Most state parks and forests 
have lean-to shelters available for 
$1 per night. None of the places list- 
ed accepts credit cards. For in- 
formation on private camp- 
grounds, call (802) 254-5908. 

Allis State Park. From South North- 
field, four miles south on Rte. 12, a 
mile-and-a-half southwest on town 
road; 21 tent sites, $4.50. Play- 
ground. Store, swimming, and fish- 
ing, all nearby. (802) 276-2975. 
Ascutney State Park. From Ascut- 
ney, two miles north on Rte. 5, one 
mile northeast on Brownsville Rd; 
49 tent sites and 23 trailer sites, 
$4.50. (802) 674-2060. 

Bomoseen State Park. From Fair- 
haven, five miles north on town 
road; 65 sites for tents and trailers, 
$5. Ice, food, swimming, fishing, 
and boat launch and rental. (802) 
265-4242. 

— Half Moon Pond. From 
Castleton Corners, seven miles 
north on Rte. 30, two miles west and 
one mile south; 69 tent sites and 54 
trailer sites, $5. Swimming, fishing, 
boat rental. (802) 273-2848. 
Branbury State Park. From Middle- 
bury, seven miles south on Rte. 7, 
two miles south on Rte. 53; 42 sites 
for tents and trailers, $5. Food, 
swimming, fishing, boat launch and 
rental, playground. (802) 247-5925. 
Brighton State Park (Spectacle 
Pond). From Island Pond Village, 
two miles east on Rte. 105, three- 
quarters of a mile south on town 
road; 84 tent sites, $5. Food, swim- 
ming, fishing, boat rental. (802) 743- 


4360. _ 

Burton Island State Park. From St. 
Albans Bay, three miles southwest 
on town road to Killkare access 
area, then contact ranger for pas- 
senger-ferry service; 42 tent sites, 
$5. No firewood or bathroom. Ice, 
swimming, fishing, and boat launch 
and rental. (802) 524-6353. 

Button Bay State Park. From Ver- 
gennes, half-mile south on Rte. 22A, 
one mile west, five miles northwest 


and one mile south on town roads; 
70 sites for tents and trailers, $5. 
Swimming, fishing, playground. 
(802) 475-2377. 

Calvin Coolidge State Forest. From 
Bridgewater Corners, five miles 
south on Rte. 100A; 60 tent sites, 
$4.50. Playground. (802) 672-3612. 
DAR State Park. From Addison, 
eight miles west on Rte. 17; 71 tent 
sites and 51 trailer sites, $5. Swim- 
ming, fishing. 

Elmore State Park. From Morris- 
ville, five miles southeast on Rte. 12; 
64 tent sites and 45 trailer sites, $5. 
Food, swimming, fishing, boat 
launch and rental. Store nearby. 
(802) 888-2982. 

Emerald Lake State Park. From 
Danby, six miles south on Rte. 7; 
105 tent sites, $5. Food, swimming, 
fishing, boat rental: (802) 362-1655. 
Ft. Dummer State Park. From Rte. 
91, exit 1 at Brattleboro, north on 
Rte. 5, three-tenths of a mile east on 
Fairground Road, one mile south on 
Main St.; 61-tent sites, $4.50. Play- 
ground. Food and store nearby. 
(802) 254-2610. 

Gifford Woods State Park. From 
Rutland, 10 miles east on Rte. 4, 
half-mile north on Rte. 100; 47 tent 
sites, $4.50. Food, store, and fish- 
ing nearby. Boat launch. (802) 775- 
5354. 

Grand Isle State Park. From South 
Hero, three miles north on Rte. 2, 
one mile east on unpaved access 
road; 154 tent sites, $5. Recreation 
hall, ice, food, store, fishing, swim- 
ming, boat rental. 

Green Mountain Audubon Nature 
Center. Richmond exit, Rte. 89, 
Huntington. Five miles of trails, 
educational proarams. and a wild- 
life museum. The first are open 
seven days, the last is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 4 p.m. 

Green Mountain National Forest, up 
Rte. 93 to Rte. 89 up to Rte. 107. Or, 
out the Massachusetts Turnpike to 
Rte. 91 up to Rte. 9 or Rte. 11. 

— Chittenden Brook. From 
Brandon, nine miles east on Rte. 73, 
two miles south on Farm Road 45; 
17 sites for tents and trailers, $3. No 
bathroom, showers, flush toilets, or 
firewood. Fishing, though. 

— Greendale. From Weston, two 
miles north on Rte. 100, two miles 
northwest on Farm Road 17, one 
mile northwest on Farm Road 18; 14 
tent sites, free. No showers or flush 
toilets. Fishing nearby. 

— Hapgood Pond. From Peru, 
two miles northeast on Farm Road 
3; 28 tent sites, $4. No showers or 
flush toilets. Boat dock and launch, 


PY 


horseback riding. Fishing. No swim- 
ming. 

— Moosalamoo. From Ripton, 
west on Farm Road 24; 19 sites for 
tents and trailers, $3. No flush toi- 
lets or showers. Fishing nearby. 
Boat dock and launch. Opens mid- 
July. 

— Red Mill Brook. From Ben- 

nington, 10 miles east on Rte. 9; 33 
sites for tents and trailers, free. No 
showers or flush toilets. Ice, food, 
store, and fishing nearby. 
Groton State Forest. From Marsh- 
field, one mile northeast on Rte. 2, 
four miles southeast on unmarked 
highway. 

— Big Deer. Twenty-eight sites 
tor tents and trailers, $5. Food, 
store, swimming, and fishing near- 
by. Boat rental. (802) 584-3823. 

— New Discovery. Sixty-one tent 
sites and 40 trailer sites, $5. Boat 
rental, playground. Swimming and 
fishing nearby. (802) 584-3827. 
Jamaica State Park. From Brattle- 
boro, 26 miles northwest on Rte. 30 
to Jamaica, half-mile north on town 
road; 49 tent sites, $5. Swimming, 
fishing. Food and store nearby. 
(802) 874-7799. 

Lake Carmi State Park. From Enos- 
burg Falls, three miles west on Rte. 
105, three miles north on town road; 
177 tent sites, $5. Ice, food, swim- 
ming, fishing, boat launch and rent- 
al. (802) 933-8383. 

Lake St. Catherine State Park. 
From Poultney, three miles south on 
Rte. 30; 61 tent sites, $5. Ice, food, 
store, swimming, fishing, boat 
launch and rental, playground. (802) 
287-9158. 


Maidstone State Forest. From 
Bloomfield, five miles south on Rte. 
102, five miles southwest on farm 
road (difficult for trailers and 
recreational vehicles); 83 tent sites 
and 30 trailer sites, $5. Boat launch 
and rental, swimming, fishing. Store 
nearby. (802) 676-3930. 

Missisquoi National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. Rte. 78, Swanton. Hiking, bird- 
ing, canoeing, fishing, and hunting 
in Lake Champlain country. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Molly Stark State Park. From Brat- 
tleboro, 15 miles west on Rte. 9; 34 
tent sites and 21 trailer sites, $4.50. 
Swimming and fishing nearby. (802) 
464-5640. 

Mt. Mansfield State Forest, up Rte. 
93 to Rte. 89 north. 

— Little River. From Waterbury, 
one mile west on Rte. 2, three miles 
north on town road and farm road; 
101 tent sites, $5. Swimming, fish- 
ing, boat launch and rental, play- 
ground. 











Everyone has these bicycles on the 
rawing board. Except us. 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren’t expensive. 

Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 

to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 

doesn’t. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 

frame costs dramatically. 

Our competitors would like to 

build their own affordably priced 

chrome molybdenum bicycle. 

But only Fuji had made the 

technological breakthrough that 

makes the sleek Royale possible. 

We’re on the road. They’ll 

have to wait for another day. 
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The Royale by Fusic 


First and Foremost. 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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— Smugglers’ Notch. From 
Stowe, nine miles northwest on Rte. 
108; 38 tent sites, $4.50. Food near- 
by. (802) 253-4014. 

— Underhill. From Essex junc- 
tion, nine miles east on Rte. 15, four 
miles east on town highway, four 
miles northeast on gravel road; 
seven tent sites, $4.50. No bath- 
rooms or showers. Swimming, fish- 
ing. (802) 899-3022. 

Mt. Philo State Park. From Ver- 
gennes, one mile north on Rte. 22A, 
six miles north on Rte. 7, one mile 
east on town road; 10 tent sites, 
$4.50. Recreation hall. No showers 
or bathrooms. (802) 425-2390. 
North Hero State Park. From North 
Hero Village, four miles north on 
Rte. 2, four miles north on town 
road; 117 sites for tents and trail- 
ers, $5. Swimming, fishing, boat 
launch. (802) 372-8727. 

Quechee Gorge State Park. From 
White River Junction, seven miles 
west on Rte. 4; 30 sites for tents and 
trailers, $4.50. Food nearby. (802) 
295-2990. 

Silver Lake State Park. From 
Woodstock, 10 miles north on Rte. 
12; 43 tent sites and 30 trailer sites, 
$5. Ice, food, swimming, fishing, 
boat rental. Store nearby. (802) 234- 
9451. 

Thetford Hill State Forest. From 
Rte. 91, exit 14, one mile northwest 
on Rte. 113A to Thetford Hill, one 
mile south on town road; 14 sites for 
tents and trailers, $4.50. Store near- 
by. (802) 785-2441. 

Townshend State Forest. From 
Brattleboro, 15 miles north on Rte. 
30, two miles north on town road; 27 
tent sites, $4.50. No bathroom or 
showers. Swimming and fishing 
nearby. (802) 365-7500. 

Vermont Institute of Natural Sci- 
ence. Woodstock. Birdwalks and a 
nature trail on a 75-acre sanctuary. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. 

Wilgus State Park. From Ascutney, 
one mile south on Rte. 5; 20 tent 
sites and 16 trailer sites, $4.50. Fish- 
ing, playground. Food and store 
nearby. (802) 674-5422. 

Woodford State Park. From Ben- 
nington, 11 miles east on Rte. 9; 104 
tent sites and 65 trailer sites, $5. 
Swimming, fishing, boat rental, 
playground. (802) 447-7169. 


Who’'re you kidding? 
CHILDREN 


Take your restless offspring (please) 
someplace where you can stretch 
their minds, build their muscles, 
develop their characters, and eat 
their cotton candy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Aqua Circus, Rte. 28, West Yar- 
mouth, 775-8883, has a piano- 
playing duck. As if that weren't 
enough, it also has performing 
dolphins and sea lions, a petting 
zoo, a monkey jungle, and marine 
exhibits. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Adults, $3.95. 
Children three to 10, $2. Under age 
three, free. 

Basset Wild Animal Farm, Tubman 
Rd., Brewster, 896-3224, has 
animals, a petting zoo, pony rides, 
and hayrides. Open through mid- 
Sept., seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adults, $2.50. Children, $2. 
Boston by Foot, the non-profit 
educational corporation at 77 North 
Washington St., Boston, 367-2385, 
offers children’s walking tours all 
summer, Sun. at 2 p.m. Tickets, $1 
per child. Accompanying adults are 
required, but free. 
Boston Children’s Theater, Inc., 
124 Holland Rd., Brookline, 277- 
3277, is a traveling stagemobile that 
stops in neighborhoods within a 50- 
mile radius of Boston during July 
and August. Watch for it on your 
block. 
The Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Den- 
nis, 385-3911. Friday-morning 
children’s productions. Curtain 
times are 9:30 and 11:30 a.m. All 
seats, $3.50. 
July 11, Aladdin. 
July 18, Snow White. 
July 25, Peter Rabbit. 
Aug. 8, Peter Pan. 
Aug. 15, Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Aug. 22, Beauty and the Beast. 
The Children’s Museum, Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. 
Packed with hands-on activities. Try 
making tops in the Factory, or 
reading news and weather over 
WKID-TV. In June, every Sun. at 1, 
1:45, 2:30, 3:15, and 4 p.m., the 
Gerwick Puppets. Through Aug. 29, 
every Fri., special music, magic, 
storytelling, and puppet shows, at 7 
and 8 p.m. June hours, Tues. 
through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., except on Fri. until 9 p.m. 
From July 1 through Labor Day, 
open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., except on Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Adults, $3.50. Children three to 15 
and senior citizens, $2.50. Fri. 
nights after 6 p.m., $1.50 per per- 
son. Sun. and Fri. night shows, an 
extra 75 cents. 
The DeCordova Museum, Sandy 
Pond Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. 
Saturday-morning children’s con- 
certs, 10:30 a.m. $2 per child; adults 
get in free. 
June 28, The Great All-American 
Folktale Bonanza, presented by 








City Stage. 

July 12, The Spirit of Mime, 
presented by the Boston Mime 
Theater. 

July 26, Tubby the Tuba and The 
Conductor, presented by the Bay 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Aug. 9, Two Ways to Spell Jaguar, 
presented by the Urban Arts Pro- 
ject in Deafness. 

The Franklin Park Children’s Zoo, 
Franklin Park, Roxbury, 442-0991, 
is closed for major renovations this 
summer. But no charge for the ex- 
hibits that remain open, and from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 
throughout the summer, special 
family activities are planned. Check 
the posters at the entrances to the 
zoo. If you feel you must see baby 
gorillas Sam and Gigi, they’re 
summering at the Stoneham Zoo. 

Magic Circle Children’s Theater, 

Tufts University, Medford, 623-3880. 

Shows are at 1:15 p.m. on opening 

days, and at 10:15 a.m. and 1:15 

p.m. on following days. Tickets, 

$1.50. 

July 15 through 18, The Wizard of 


Oz. 

July 29 through Aug. 1, Tales from 
the Brothers Grimm. 

Make Way for Ducklings, Mercantile 

Wharf, Bay One, 71 Commercial St., 

Boston, 523-1860. This walking tour 

retraces the route of the mallards in 

the book of the same name. The 
tour ends with a swan-boat ride 

Saturdays through June, starting at 

10 a.m. Admission, $2.50. Tickets 

available through the Historic 

Neighborhoods Foundation. Point 

of departure is specified on the 

tickets. 

Marblehead Festival of the Arts, 

Abott Hall Lower Parade Grounds, 

Marblehead. On July 3 at 10 a.m., 

the Loon and Heron Theater will 

perform /n a Pickle, an original play 
for children. Free. 

Mt. Holyoke College Summer 

Theater, Rte. 116, near the intersec- 

tion of Rte. 91 and Rte. 90, Mt. 

Holyoke, is celebrating its 10th 

season in 1980. Children’s shows 

are $1.50, and curtain time is 10:30 

a.m. 

June 24 through 28, Beauty and the 
Beast. 

July 30 through Aug. 2, Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Mt. Wachusett Animal Forest, Rte. 

68, Hubbardston, 928-3309. This 

10-acre park features coyotes, deer, 

lions, and waterfowl, also a petting 
zoo and picnic grounds. Open: May 

1 through Nov. 11, Mon. through Fri. 

from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat., 

Sun., and holidays from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m. Adult admission is $2.50. 

Senior citizens and children, $1.25. 

The Museum of Science, Science 

Park, Boston, has sundry exhibits 

geared to young minds. They 

spotlight baby chickens, space 
modules, dinosaurs, and a lot in 
between. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adults, $4. 

Students, senior citizens, military 

personnel, and children five to 16, 

$2.50. On Fri. after 5 p.m., $2 for 

adults, and $1 for everyone else. 

Children under five always free. 

Newton Arts in the Parks, 70 Cres- 

cent St., Auburndale, 552-7120. A 

virtual all-summer carnival of arts, 

crafts, culture, and suchlike. 

Art Maze. Creative projects like 
banner-making and printmaking 
at Newton Centre Playground, 
Tues. and Fri. through July, from 
10 a.m. to noon. Fifty-cent mater- 
ials fee for each session; no ad- 
vance registration necessary. 

Circus Arts Workshops. Instructor 
Madame Nose will teach clown 
routines, clown make-up, and 
general clownsmanship. July 14 
and 16 at 1:30 p.m. at Cold 
Springs, and on July 21 and 23 at 
1:30 p.m. at Hawthorn. Materials 
fee, $2. 

Fourth of July. Special events at 
Newton Centre Playground start 
with “Kids’sMorning,” at 10 a.m. 
Relay and other races, a doll- 
buggy parade, prizes, and free ice 
cream. At 5 p.m., join the “Family 
Picnic,” then listen to a free con- 
cert by the Yankee Rhythm Kings 
Starting at 6:30 p.m. In case of 
rain, the concert will be held at 
Newton South High School, 
beginning at 7 p.m. 

Improvisation. For this children’s 
workshop, a dramatics teacher 
brings Out a trunkful of costumes 
and helps children re-create 
scenes from movies and fairy 
tales. July 7 through 23, from 10 
a.m. to noon, at different parks 
each day. Call for schedule. 

Magic Miracles with the Amazing 
Joe Carota, magician. Learn 
magicians’ secrets on July 29, at 
10 a.m. at Emerson, at 1 p.m. at 
Stearns, or at 3 p.m. at Lincoln- 
Eliot playground. 

Playground Crafts, at every Newton 
playground. This year’s projects 
are bookbinding, belt-weaving, 
and jewelry-making. Ask a 
playground leader for a schedule. 
Fifty-cent materials fee. 

Special events include a perform- 
ance by the clown troupe Clown- 
antics 8, on July 16 at the New- 
ton Centre Playground at 2 p.m. 
Also, the Boston Peanutbutter 
and Jelly Dance Company per- 
forms at the same playground on 


July 23, at 2 p.m. 

Pines Theater Festival, Look 

Memorial Park, Northampton, (413) 

584-2223. Outdoor performances. 

Children three to 12 and senior 

citizens receive discounts on ticket 

prices below. Children under three, 
free. 

June 14, the Bennington 
Marionettes, by Mole End 
Productions, at 1 and 3 p.m. 
Tickets, $1.50. 

July 8 through Aug. 2, except Sun. 
and Mon., locally produced 
children’s plays and musicals, in- 
cluding Cinderella, and The 
Reluctant Dragon, at-10:30 a.m. 
Tickets, $1. 

July 30, /n a Pickle, by the Loon and 
Heron Theater, at 3 p.m. Tickets, 


$1. 

Sealand of Cape Cod, Rte. 6A, 
Brewster, 385-9252, has four out- 
door pools full of sea life, plus per- 
forming dolphins, sea lions, and 
seals. It's open through Labor Day 
from 10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. Adult ad- 
mission is $3.80. Children six to 11, 
$1.95. Children five and under, free. 
South Shore Music Circus, Sohier 
St., off Rte. 3A, Cohasset, 383-1400. 
Children’s productions by 
professional troupes on six con- 
secutive Thursdays at 10:30 a.m. 
Admission, $3. 
July 17, Snow White. 
July 24, Peter Rabbit. 
July 31, Robin Hood. 
Aug. 7, Sleeping Beauty. 
Aug. 14, Mary Poppins. 
Aug. 21, Hansel and Gretel. 
Treasure Island Attractions, Rte. 
28, West Yarmouth, 775-4000, is a 
40-acre park with a swamp, and it 
offers boat and raft rides, a petting 
zoo, and a puppet show. Open 
through Sept., seven days. Adult 
admission, $2.50. Children five and 
over, $1.50. Children under five, 
free. 

Weston Drama Workshop, Weston 

High School, Weston, 894-5622, is 

offering three plays enacted by 

children, for children. Tickets for a 

modified version of H.M.S. Pinafore 

are $1.50. Other shows are $4 in the 

evening, or $3 at matinees, with a 

50-cent discount for senior citizens. 

Call the box office after June 20 to 

reserve tickets. 

July 23 through 26, H.M.S. Pinafore, 
at 10 a.m. 

July 19, 21, 23, and 25, You're a 
Good Man, Charlie Brown, at 8 
p.m., and at 2 p.m. on July 19. 

July 18, 20, 22, 24, and 26, Briga- 
doon, at 8 p.m., and at 2 p.m. on 
July 20. 


OUT OF STATE 
Aldrich Children’s Day, Strawbery 
Banke, Mercy St., Portsmouth, NH, 
(603) 436-8010. Special children’s 
activities on Aug. 3 at this 10-acre 
outdoor museum and _historic- 
preservation project including 18th- 
and 19th-century houses, craft 
shops, exhibits, and so on. 

Andy’s Summer Playhouse, Green- 

ville, NH, (603) 878-2613 (after June 

23). Tenth anniversary of this 

theater by and for children. All per- 

formances are held in the Mason, 

NH, Town Hall. Tickets, $4 for 

adults, $1.50 for children. Regular 

evening performances at 7:30 p.m. 

Matinees at 2 p.m. 

July 11 through 13 and July 18 
through 20, The Incredible Jungle 
Journey. Matinee on July 17. 

July 30 through Aug. 4, Winterthing. 
Matinee on July 31. The Aug. 4th 
show is a benefit for the town of 
Mason. 

Aug. 15 through 17 and Aug. 20 
through 24, Charlotte’s Web. 
Matinee on Aug. 20. 

Animal Forest Park, off Rte. 1, York 

Beach, Maine, (203) 363-4911, has a 

zoo and amusement park. Open 

through mid-Oct. seven days from 9 

a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission for adults, 

$3. Children under 12, $2. Fees for 

rides vary. 

Aqualand Wildlife Park, Rte. 3, Bar 

Harbor, Maine, (207) 288-3898, has 

a petting zoo and a park with land 

and marine animals. Open through 

Oct. 10, seven days, from 9:30 a.m. 

to 6 p.m. Adult admission, $2.75. 

Children four to 11, $1.75. Children 

under 4, free. 

-Benson’s Wild Animal Farm, Rte. 

111; Hudson, NH, (603) 882-2481, 

has performing animals, plus a pic- 

nic area and rides. Open through 

Oct. seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m. Adults, $5.50. Children three 

and over, $4. Children under three, 

free. Price includes unlimited rides. 

Children’s Museum, 567 State St., 

or Rte. 91, exit 3, New Haven, Conn., 

(203) 777-8002. Kids three to eight 

may find the play village with shops, 

hospital, restaurant, etc., just their 
size. Open Tues. and Wed. after- 
noons only until June 23, then Mon. 

through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Admission, $1 for all ages. Children 

must be accompanied by an adult. 

Dartmouth College Children’s Film 

Series, Hopkins Center, Hanover, 

NH, (603) 646-2315. Let the kiddies 

cool their heels in the air- 

conditioned auditorium, on Sat. at 2 

and 7 p.m. Tickets, $1.50. 

June 21, National Velvet. 

June 28, The Man Who Would be 
King. 

July 12, Watership Down. 

Aug. 16, The Three Musketeers. 

Aug. 23, The Four Musketeers. 

Fantasy Farm, Rte. 3, Lincoin, NH,’ 


(603) 745-8810. Animals wild and 

tame, a petting zoo, and an antique 

carousel, among other things. Open 
through mid-Oct. seven days from 

9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open from 9 

a.m. to 6 p.m. in July and Aug. Ad- 

mission is $4.25, or $3 for senior 

citizens, and includes all rides. 

The Friendly Farm, Rte. 101, Dublin, 

NH, (603) 563-8444, seems aptly 

named. Kids can pet and feed farm 

animals here, and there’s a baby- 
animal area. Open through Labor 

Day seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m. Adults, $1.75. Children under 

16, $1.25. 

Hampton Playhouse, Winnacunnet 

Rd., Hampton, NH, (603) 926-3073. 

Saturday theater for children. No 

reservations necessary. Shows at 

11 a.m. and 2 p.m. All seats, $2, ex- 

cept where noted. 

July 12, The Pied Piper. 

July 19, Jack and the Beanstalk. 

July 26, Fiddler on the Roof, at 2 
p.m. only. Tickets, $3. 

Aug. 2, Tom Sawyer. 

Aug. 9, Aladdin. 

Aug. 16, Cinderella. 

Aug. 23, Gypsy, at 2 p.m. only. 
Tickets, $3. : 

Aug. 30, Mary Poppins. 

Killington Playhouse Theater for 

Children, Killington, Vt., (802) 422- 

3333. Curtain times are Wed. at 11 

a.m. All tickets, $1.50. 

July 9 and 16, Red, White and 
What? 

July 23 and 30, Along the Mississip- 
pi with Mark Twain. 

Aug. 6 and 13, The Emperor's New 
Clothes. 

Aug. 20 and 27, The Golden Touch. 

Mt. Desert Oceanarium, Clark Point 

Rd., Southwest Harbor, Maine, 

(207) 244-7730, has a marine 

museum with aquariums and 

lobster lectures (what else did you 
expect in Maine?). It's open through 

mid-Oct., Mon. through Sat. from 9 

a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admission, 

$2.50. Children five to 12, $1.50. 

Children under five, free. 

Mt. Snow Playhouse Theater for 

Children, Mt. Snow, Vt., (802) 464- 

3333. Curtain times are Tues. at 11 

a.m. All tickets, $1.50. 

July 8 and 15, Red, White and 
What? 

July 22 and 29, Along the Mississip- 
pi with Mark Twain. 

Aug. 5 and 12, The Emperor’s New 
Clothes. 

Aug. 19 and 26, The Golden Touch. 

New Ipswich Children’s Fair, 

Congregational Church, Main 

Street, New Ipswich, NH. Games, 

pony rides, fire-truck rides, an- 

tiques auction, home-baked 
goodies, rummage sale, flower 

shop. Aug. 16, from 11 a.m. to 5 

p.m. 

Simpson Animal Park, Rte. 1, 

Brunswick, Maine, (207) 729-9196. 

Can't fail to command your kids’ 

attention with a frontier town, 

miniature railroad, wild animal act, 
and juggling show. Picnic area, too. 

Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 

p.m. Adults, $2.50. Children five to 

15, $1.50. Children under five, free. 

Queechee Playhouse Theater for 

Children, Queechee, Vt., (802) 295- 

9088. Summer theater for children. 

Curtain times are Thurs. at 11 a.m. 

All tickets, $1.50. 

July 10 and 17, Red, White and 
What? 

July 24 and 31, Along the Mississip- 
pi with Mark Twain. 

Aug. 7 and 14, The Emperor's New 
Clothes. 

Aug. 21 and 28, The Golden Touch. 

Summerstage, Trinity College, 

Hartford, Conn., (203) 527-3151. 

Children’s performances in this 

festival are at 1:30 and 6:30 p.m., 

except for Thurs. shows, at 10:30 

a.m. 

June 25 and 26, and July 2 and 3, 
The Invisible Dragon. 

July 9, 10, 16, and 17, Henry Mouse. 

July.-23; 24, 30, and we, 
Skittlywhacks. 

Aug. 6, 7, 13, and 14, The Phantom 
Tollbooth. 

White Mountains Festival ’80, Bret- 

ton Woods, NH. A two-month-long 

festival with something for 
everyone, including the little 
whippersnappers. All shows are on 

Sun. at 4 p.m., except for the eve- 

ning show on July 4. Tickets for Sun. 

afternoon performances are $1.50 
per person, $4 per family. Tickets 
for the July 4th show are $4 and up 
per person, or $11.50 per family. 

Children under four, free at ail 

times. 

July 4, Buckfield Leather ‘n’ Lather 
Traveling Variety Show, at 8:15 
p.m. Fireworks follow the per- 
formance. 

July 6, Bob Fellows, magician. 

July 13, Poor House Puppets. 

July 20, Two Penny Circus. 

Aug. 3, The Singing Boys of Penn- 
sylivania. 

Aug. 10, Playing with Masks, fun 
with theatrical masks. 

Aug. 17, A Child’s Introduction to 
Listening, a special chamber- 
music performance. 

Aug. 31, Poobley Greegy Puppet 
Theater. 

Willington Wild Animal Farm, Old 

Farms Rd., Willington, Conn., (203) 

429-2424, is one place to introduce 

your kids to llamas, yaks, ostriches, 

lions, and other beasts. Open 

through Nov., seven days from 10 

a.m. to 6 p.m. Adults, $2.50. 

Children under 12, $1.50. 
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Wild in the streets 





FAIRS, FESTIVALS, 
AND EVENTS 





In the boonies, the ‘burbs, and the 
burgs. About agriculture, arts, and 
aviation. Also, crafts, kielbasa, 
centennials, sandcastles, and 
much, much more. In aggregate 
these goings-on prove, first, that 
one man’s laughingstock is another 
man’s leisure, and second, that 
when given half a chance, people 
will do anything for a good time. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
June 
June 21 — Fishermen’s Harvest 


Festival, Plymouth, 293-3551. All 
the details on fish cleaning, dress- 
ing, etc. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

June 21 — St. Botolph Street Fair, 
between West Newton and Cum- 
berland Sts., Boston. Live music, 
arts and crafts. Open from 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. 

June 21 and 22 — East Boston 
Waterfront Arts Festival, Sumner 
St. at the Waterfront. Open from 
noon to 10 p.m. Free. 

June 21 and 22 — Railfans’ Day and 
Railroad Collectors’ Flea Market, 
Edaville Railroad, South Carver. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


s 


Adult admission $3, children ages 
three to 12 $1.50. 

June 22 — Cummington Communi- 
ty of the Arts Open House, Potash 
Hill Rd., Cummington, (413) 634- 
2172. Music, art exhibitions, prose 
and poetry readings. Lunch 
available (for $3) or bring your own. 
Open from noon to 6 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3. 

June 22 — Wellfleet Historical 
Society Strawberry Festival, 
Samuel Ride House lawn, Gull Pond 
Rd., Wellfleet. Family-style outdoor 
social from 2 to 5 p.m. Admission 
$1.50 for strawberry shortcake and 
punch. Tentatively scheduled at 
press date. ‘ 

June 26 through 29 — St. Peter's 
Fiesta, Gloucester, 283-1601. Call 
for information on events. 

June 27 through 29 — Blessing of 
the Fleet Celebration, MacMillan 
Wharf off Lopes Sq., Provincetown, 
487-3424. Free. Call for information 
on events. 

June 27 through 29 — New England 
Craft Fair, Topsfield Fairgrounds, 
887-2212. Open from 9 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Adult admission $2, children 
under 12 free. 

June 27 through July 6 — Brockton 
Fair, Fairgrounds, Belmont St., 
Brockton. Open daily from 10 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Free. 

June 28 and 29 — New England 
Renaissance Faire, Miles Standish 
State Forest, Plymouth. 16th- 
century-style entertainment, crafts, 
games, and food. Open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult admission 
$2.50, children ages six to 12 $1, un- 
der six free. 

June 29 — Myopia ihe. Event, 
Argilla Rd, Ipswich. ntique 
carriages in competition. Open from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Tentatively 
scheduled at press date. 

June 30 through July 3 — Fish Fare, 
plaza at the NE Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, Boston, 742-8830. Different 
ethnic foods each day,. cooking 
demonstrations. Open from 11 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. Free tastings. 


July 

July 1 — First Anniversary Birthday 
Party for Museum Wharf, at 
Transportation and Children’s 
Museums, 426-8855. A giant birth- 
day cake and appropriate festivities. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult 
admission $3.50, children ages 
three to 15 $2.50, under age three 
free. 

July 2 and 3 — Artists’ and 
Craftsmen’s Guild of the Outer 


Cape Show, Nauset Middie School, 
Rte. 28, Orleans. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. Rain date July 4. 
July 3 through 6 — Downtown 
Festival, Springfield, (413) 787- 
6621. Open from Thurs. at 5 p.m. to 
Sun. at 11 p.m. Free. 

July 4 — Old-Fashioned Fourth of 
July, Historic Deerfield, Deerfield. 
Parades, singing. Wear a costume. 
Open 2 to 3 p.m. Free. 
July 4 — Street Fair, West 
Stockbridge, (413) 298-5579. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 

July 4 through 6 — New England 
Renaissance Faire, Miles Standish 
State Forest, Plymouth. 16th- 
century-style entertainment, crafts, 
games, and food. Open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult admission 
$2.50, children ages six through 12 
$1, under 6 free. 

July 12 and 13 — New England 
Renaissance Faire, Miles Standish 
State Forest, Plymouth. 16th- 
century-style entertainment, crafts, 
games, and food. Open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult admission 
$2.50, children ages six through 12 
$1, under six free. 

July 13 -- Antique Auto Show and 
Competition, Heritage Plantation 
Grounds, Sandwich. Open from 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m. Adult admission $3, 
children ages five through 12 $1. 
July 14 — Bastille Day Street 
Dance, 53 Mariborough St., at the 
French Library, Boston, 266-4354. 
Pique-nique buffet at 7 p.m., danc- 
ing in the street at 8:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $25 for buffet and street dance, 
$10 for street dance alone. Reserva- 
tions required. 

July 19 and 20 — Antique 
Machinery Meet and Competition, 
Edaville Railroad, South Carver. All 
kinds of neat engines. Open 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Adult admission $3, 
children ages three through 12 
$1.50. Free admission for exhibits. 
July 19 and 20 — New England 
Renaissance Faire, Miles Standish 
State Forest, Plymouth. 16th- 
century-style entertainment, crafts, 
games, and food. Open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult admission 
$2.50, children ages six through 12 
$1, under six free. 

July 25 through 27 — Feast of St. 
Joseph, North End, Boston, 523- 
3159. Call for information. 

July 26 through Aug. 3 — Yankee 
Homecoming, city-wide, New- 
buryport, 462-6680. Grand Ole 
Opry, Up with People, and jazz con- 
certs. Most events free. 

July 27 — Swiss National Day 


Celebration Picnic, Warren 
Homestead, Old Lancaster Rd., 
Harvard, 266-2038. Games, food 
and drink. Open from noon to 6 p.m. 
Free. 


August 
Aug. 1 — Guided Tours of the 
French Library, 53 Mariborough St., 
Boston, 266-4354. Call for reserva- 
tions. Free. 
Aug. 1 through 3 — Acton-Boxboro 
Jamboree, Acton High School 
grounds, Rte. 111 and Rte. 27, Ac- 
ton, 263-2607. Parachute jump, arts 
and crafts, ethnic foods. Open Fri. 
from 5 p.m. to midnight, and on Sat. 
and Sun. from 10 a.m. to midnight. 
Most things free. 
Aug. 1 through 3 — Feast of St. 
Agrippina, North End, Boston, 523- 
3159. Another in the long line of 
terrific Italian feasts. Call for infor- 
mation. 
Aug. 6 and 7 — Artists’ and 
Craftsmen’s Guild of the Outer 
Cape Show, Nauset Middle School, 
Rte. 28, Orleans. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. Rain date Aug. 8. 
Aug. 8 through 10 — Highland 
Agricultural Society Fair and Cattle 
Show, Fairgrounds, Bell Rd., 
Middlefield. Open Fri. from 4 p.m. to 
midnight, and on Sat. from 8 a.m. to 
midnight. Open Sun. from 1 to 11 
p.m. Adult admission $2. Tentatively 
scheduled at press date. 
Aug. 13 through 15 — Society of 
Cape Cod Craftsmen Craft Fair, 
grounds of Brewster Community 
Center, Brewster. Open 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. Free. 
Aug. 15 and 16 — Hardwick Com- 
munity Fair, Main St., Hardwick. 
The oldest fair in the U.S. Open Fri. 
from 7 to 11 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. Donations 
accepted at the exhibit hall. 
Aug. 15 through 17 — Berkshire 
Balloon Fest, Cummington Farm, 
South Rd., Cummington. Open from 
sunrise to sunset. A craft fair will 
also be held at the farm on Sat. and 
Sun., from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admis- 
sion to each event is $1. 
Aug. 15 through 17 — Westfield 
Fair, Russellville Rd. Fairground, 
Westfield. Open Fri. from 5 to 11 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 8 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Adult admission 
$1.50 on Fri., $2 on Sat. and Sun. 
Senior citizens and handicapped 
half-price. Children under 12 free. 
Aug. 15 through 24 — Marshfield 
Fair, Marshfield, 834-6629. 
Competitions, exhibits, pari-mutuel 
racing. Open from 11 a.m. to 10 


p.m. Adult admission $2, children 
under 13 free. $1 for parking inside 
fairgrounds. 

Aug. 17 — Antique and Classic 
Auto Meet and Competition, 
Edaville Railroad, South Carver. 
Featured this year is the Great 
Gatsby Rolls Royce. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Adult admission 
$3, children ages three to 12 $1.50. 
Free to all who exhibit their autos. 
Aug. 17 — Polish Picnic, Maynard. 
Want to be in the movies? They're 
filming this one. Open from noon to 
6 p.m. Adult admission $1, children 
under 12 free. 

Aug. 22 through 24 — Feast of the 
Fisherman, Madonna del Soccorso, 
North End, Boston, 523-3159. Call 
for information. 

Aug. 23 — Sandcastle Competition, 
Steep Hill Beach, Ipswich. Music 
and magicians. Awards include the 
‘flying gold shovel’ and sand-dollar 
medallions. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission is $5 per car. Rain 
date Aug. 24. 

Aug. 23 through 30 — Dennis 
Festival Days, various locations in 
Dennis, 398-3568. Hours vary, most 
events are free. Call for information. 
Aug. 28 through Sept. 6 — Three 
County Fair, Bridge St. and Fair St., 
Northampton. Magic shows, 
demolition derby, among other 
things. Open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Adult admission $2.50, children un- 
der 12 free. 

Aug. 29 through 31 — East 
Middleboro 4-H Fair, 4-H 
Clubhouse, Thompson St., Rte;105, 
Middleboro. Open Fri. from 1 p.m. 
to midnight, and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to midnight. Open Sun. from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 


September 
Sept. 5 through 7 — Kielbasa 
Festival, Fairfield Mall, Chicopee. 
Open Fri. from 6 to 11 p.m., and on 
Sat. from noon to 11 p.m. Open 
Sun. from 1 to 11 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion $1.50, children under 12 free. 


CONNECTICUT 
June 
June 13 through 15 — Connecticut 
Crafts Expo, Fairgrounds, off Rte. 
72, Berlin, (203) 693-6311. Juried 
exhibition of work.of about 250 ar- 
tists and craftspeople. Also crafts 
demonstrations and _ street-type 
entertainers. Open June 13 from 
noon to 7 p.m., and on June 14 and 
15 from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Adults $2. 
Children under 10 free with adult. 
June 15 through July 6 — P.T. Bar- 
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num - Festival, town-wide in 
Bridgeport, (203) 367-8495. Parade, 
fireworks, antique autos, arts and 
crafts. Call for particulars. 

June 20 through 29 — Rose/Arts 
Festival, Norwich, (203) 886-1312. 


Parades, arts and crafts. Call for 


times and information on events. 
June 21 — Gallery on the Green, 
Litchfield Green, Litchfield. Arts and 
crafts. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. Rain date June 22. 

June 22 — Antique Car Show, Old 
Avon Village, Rte. 44, Avon. 
Jeepster meet. Open from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Free. 

June 24 through 28 — Our Lady of 
Mercy Summer Festival, South 
Canal St. off Broad St., Plainville, 
(203) 747-0352. Tues. through Fri. 
from 6 to 11 p.m., and on Sat. from 
noon to 11 p.m. Free. 

June 28 through Aug. 3 — 79th An- 
nual Summér Exhibit, Association 
Gallery, Old Lyme. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from noon to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion 50 cents. 


July 
July 2 through 6 — New London 
Sail Festival, City Pier, New Lon- 
don. Arts and crafts. Open from 9 
a.m. to dusk. Free. 
July 3 through 5 — SCCA Kendall 
Cup Nationals Sports Car Races, 
Rte. 112, Lime Rock. Vintage car 
races. Open from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Admission $8 on Thurs., $10 on Fri., 
and $15 on Sat. Children under 12, 
free. 
July 4 — Round Hill Scottish 
Games, Norwalk. Bagpipe competi- 
tion, Highland dancing, sports, 
food. Adults $3. Children six to 15 
years and senior citizens $1. 
July 6 — 2nd Annual Whaling City 
Fife and Drum Corps Muster, 
Mitchell College Athletic Field, New 
London, (203) 443-8331. Call for 
more information. 
July 10 through 13 — North 
Stonington Agricultural Fair, 
Grange Fairgrounds, Wyassup Rd., 
North Stonington. Open Thurs. and 
Fri. from noon to midnight, and on 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to midnight. Open 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult ad- 
mission $3, children under 12 free. 
July 11 through 13 — Danbury 
State Fair Arts and Crafts Show, 
Fairgrounds, Rte. 84, exit 3, Dan- 
bury. Open Fri. from noon to 6 p.m., 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Adults $2. Children under 
12 90 cents. 
July 12 — Litchfield Open House 
Day, Litchfield, (203) 567-8425. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Advance-sale tickets $8, day of 


event $10. Call Mrs. J.W. Rohn at 
above number for information and 
tickets. 

July 13 — Blessing of the Fleet, 
Stonington Harbor, Stonington. 
Boats, not marathoners. Happens 
noon to 6 p.m. 

July 17 through 19 — Guilford 
Handcraft Exposition, on the green 
in Guilford. Open from noon to 9 
p.m. Adult admission $1, children 
under 13 and senior citizens free. 
July 17 through 27 — 1980 Pillar 
Polkabration. Ocean Beach Park, 
New London, (203) 848-8171 or 
848-0856. The 16th annual such 
event featuring, they say, more 
bands, more hours of polka music, 
more fuh than ever before. Featured 
bands include the Dick Pillar 
Orchestra (July 17), Walt Solek and 
Ed Blazonczyk (July 18), the Polka 
Towners (July 20), the P.A. 
Merrymakers and John Jeski (July 
21), the Polish Kid, Ray Mitus, and 
the John Demerski Villagers (July 
22), Joe Pasieka, Chet Dragon, and 
Happy Louie (July 23), Wanda & 
Stephanie and the Sound-a-bouts 
(July 24), Buffalo Express, Holy 
Toledo, and Stas Galonka (July 25), 
Pennsylvania's Stanky Coal Miners, 
the Polish Canadians, and Lil Andy 
(July 26), and Polka Country (July 
27). Associated events run all 11 
days from noon to midnight. Dick 
Pillar and his orchestra will perform 
a Polka Mass each Saturday. Ad- 
mission for all 11 days of polka 
delights is $45 for adults, and $11 
for children between 6 and 15. Daily 
adult ticket prices vary between 
$5.50 and $6.75. Daily admission for 
children 6 to 15 is $2. Children un- 
der 6 get in free. Call for specific ad- 
vance ticket information. 

July 19 — Parade and Muster of An- 
cient Fife and Drum Corps, Main St. 
and Devitt Field, Deep River. Open 
from noon to 9 p.m. Free. 

July 23 through 27 — Sammy Davis 
Jr./Greater Hartford Open Golf 
Tournament, Wethersfield Country 
Club, Wethersfield, (203) 522-4171. 
Advance-sale tickets $7 per day, at 
the gate $11 per day. Call for infor- 
mation and tickets. 


August 
Aug. 1 through 3 — Antique and 
Classic Boat Rendezvous, Mystic 
Seaport, Mystic. Open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Boat parade on Saturday 
from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. General ad- 
mission to seaport is $7 for adults, 
and $3.50 for ages five through 13. 
Aug. 2 — U.S. Coast Guard 
Celebration, City Pier, New London. 
Celebrate the service’s birthday 
with the boys (and girls). Open from 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Free. 

Aug. 16 and 17 — National Trolley 
Car Festival, East Haven. Trolley 
car history, arts and crafts. Open 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion $4, children ages five through 
11 $2, under five free. 

Aug. 22 through 24 — Brooklyn 
Fair, Rte. 169, Brooklyn. One of the 
oldest fairs in the US. Fireworks, 
doodie-bug. pulls, horse races, and 
such. Open Fri. from noon to 11 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Adult admission $2 
on Fri., $2.50 on Sat. and Sun. 
Children under 16 free. 

ow 23 — Muster of Ancient Fife 
and Drum Corps, Recreation Field, 
Westbrook. Open from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Free. 

Aug. 23 — Milford Oyster Festival. 
Milford Green, North and South 
Broad Sts., Milford. Arts, crafts, 
songs of the sea, oyster ditties, and 
other entertainment. And of course, 
oysters and edible and potable ac- 
companiments. Open from 10 a.m. 
to dusk. Admission free. 

Aug. 23 and 24 — Southington Fair, 
Grange Hall, corner of Knowles Ave. 
and Summit St., Southington. Open 
from noon to 10 p.m. Adults 50 
cents. Children under 13 25 cents. 
Aug. 25 — Fun and Games on the 
Thames, City Pier, New London. 
Watercraft competitions. 

Aug. 29 through 31 — Berlin Crafts 
Expo, Fairgrounds, off Rte. 72, 
Berlin. Open Fri. from noon to 7 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. Adult admission $2, 
children under 10 free when accom- 
panied by adult. Free parking. 
Aug. 29 through Sept. 30 — 
Connecticut Bluefish Tournament, 
Niantic, (203) 739-8306. Call for in- 
formation, or write to East Lyme 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
83, Niantic, Conn. 06357. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 1 — Goshen 
Fair, Fairgrounds, Rte. 63, Goshen. 
Open 8 a.m. to dusk. Adult admis- 
sion $1.50, children under 12 free. 
Free parking. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 1 — 
Woodstock Fair, Fairgrounds, Rte. 
169 and Rte. 171, Woodstock. Open 
from 7 a.m. to midnight. Adult ad- 
mission $2.50, children under 12 
free. 


September 

Sept.5 through 7 — Third Annual 
Oyster Festival, Veterans’ Memorial 
Park, Seaview Ave., Norwalk. Enter- 
tainment, industrial exhibits, arts 
and crafts, food and oysters, oysters 
and food. Open Fri. from 5 to 10 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission free. 


MAINE 
June 

June 21 and 22 — Midsummer 
Festival, New Sweden, (207) 896- 
3018. Open on Sat. from 1 to 9 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Free. Reservations required for the 
dinner. 
June 21 though 29 — Acadian 
Festival, St. John Valley, 
Madawaska, (207) 728-7000. Call 
for information on times and events. 
June 28 and 29 — Gem-Maine-ia 
80, Civic Center, Augusta. Gem and 
mineral show and sale. Open on 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
June 29 through July 5 — Great 
Kennebec River Whatever Race 
Days, Augusta, (207) 623-4559. 
Whatever will float can enter this 
race, as long as there is no motor at- 
tached. Free. 


July 
July 3, 5, and 6 — Houlton Potato 
Feast Celebration, Memorial and 
Community Parks, and Houlton 
International Airport, Houlton. All 
day. Adult admission $3.50, children 
under 12 $1.75. 
July 4 — Fourth of July Parade and 
Picnic, Chebeague Island. Parade 
at 11 a.m., picnic at noon. Admis- 
sion for the picnic is $2. 
July 4 — Rotary Air’ Festival and 
Fireworks, Airport, Waterville, (207) 
873-1050. Dance competition (for 
those over 16), talent contest. 
Auditions held in June for both 
these events, call for appointment. 
Open from 6 to 9 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion $2, children under 12 $1. 
July 10 through 13 — Ossipee 
Valley Agricultural Fair, off Rte. 25, 
Cornish. Open from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night. Adult admission on Thurs., 
Fri., and Sun. is $2, children under 
12 $1. Adult admission on Sat. 
$2.50, children under 12 $1.50. 
July 11 through 13 — Oyster 
Festival, Damariscotta, (207) 563- 
5780. Open Fri. from noon to 10 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Call for prices and 
information. 
July 12 — Warren Day, center of 
town, Warren. Parade, games, 
music. Open from 10 a.m. through 
the evening. Free. 
July 18 through 20 — Yarmouth 
Clam Festival, Yarmouth. Open Fri. 
and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Free. 
July 24 through 26 — Friendship 
Sloop Days, Friendship Harbor. 
Races start at noon. Free. 
July 26 — Beanhole Bean Festival, 
Oxford County Fairgrounds, Oxford. 


The annual bean feast. Open from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission 75 


cents per car. 


August 
Aug. 1 through 3 — The Maine 
Festival, Bowdoin College Campus, 
Brunswick, (207) 725-8731, ext. 704. 
Open from noon to midnight. Ad- 
mission $4 for noon to 8 p.m., and 
$5 for 6 p.m. to closing. $6.50 for all 
day. 
Aug. 7 through 16 — Skowhegan 
State Fair, Fairground, Skowhegan. 
Open from 7 a.m. to midnight daily. 
Adult admission $2.50, ages 12 
through 16 $1.50, under 12 free. 
Aug. 9 — Annual Beanhole Bean 
Supper, Lumbermans Museum, 
Rte. 159, Patten. Lots of food. Open 
from noon to 5 p.m. Adult admission 
$3.50, children under 12 $1.50. 
Aug. 9 and 10 — Transportation 
Ralley and Aerobatic Show, Owls 
Head Transportation Museum, Owls 
Head. One of the largest gatherings 
of antique autos, aircraft, and 
engines all running at one place at 
one time. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Adult admission $4, children 
under 12 $1. 
Aug. 15 through 17 — Phillips Old 
Home Days Celebration, Main St., 
Phillips. Exhibits, airplane rides, 
parades. Free. 
Aug. 21 through 24 — Acton Fair, 
Fairgrounds, Rte. 109, Acton. Open 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion on Thurs., Fri., and Sat. is $2. 
Admission on Sat. is $3. Tentatively 
scheduled at press time. 
Aug. 24 through Sept. 1 — Windsor 
Fair, Rte. 32, Windsor. Open from 9 
a.m. to midnight. Adult admission 
$1.50 ($2 Labor Day weekend), 
children under 14 free. Tentatively 
scheduled at press time. 
Aug. 30 — Log Day Festival, city- 
wide, Skowhegan. Parade, canoe 
races, bean supper, concert, 
fireworks. Open from 10 a.m. to 1 
p.m. Free. 


September 
Sept. 1 — Oosoola Park Fun Fair, 
Oosoola Park, Rte. 4s 
Norridgewock. Annual frog race 
and festivities. Open from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Free. Tentatively scheduled 
at press date. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

June 

June 28 — Alumni Day and Fair, 

Brewster Academy, Wolfeboro. 

Open from 9 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

Donation $1. 

June 28 — Aviation Day, Concord 

Airport, Concord. Giant air show. 
Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 19 

Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. . 
June 28 — Gunstock Community 
Garage Sale, Gunstock Recreation 
Area, Rte. 11A, Gilford, (603) 293- 
4341. Rich bargain hunting. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 


July 
July 4 through Aug. 10 — Prescott 
Park Arts Festival, Prescott Park, 
Marcy St., Portsmouth, (603) 431- 
5846. Theater, dance, mime, music. 
Bring a blanket and chair. Call for 
information, or send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope for 
pamphlet to Theater by the Sea, 125 
Bow St., Portsmouth, NH, 03801. 
July 12 and 13 — New Hampshire 
Crafts Festival, Gunstock Recrea- 
tion Area, Rte. 11A, Gilford. 
Everything from painting to 
blacksmithing. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Free. 
July 19 and 20 — 14th Annual Gem 
and Mineral Show, Gunstock 
Recreational Area, Rte. 11A, 
Gilford. Crystal of all kinds. Open on 
Sat. from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 
July 19 and 20 — 18th Century 
Military Encampment, Old Fort No. 
4, Rte. 11, Charlestown. See it as it 
was. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adult admission $2.50, senior 
citizens $2, children ages seven 
through 12 $1. 
July 19 and 20 — Monadnock 
Region Crafts Fair, Brookstone 
Grounds, Rte. 202 East, Peter- 
borough. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission 50 cents. 
July 20 — Second Annual Coach 
and Carriage Parade, White Park, 
Concord. Starts at 1 p.m. Free. 
July 25 through 27 — Regional 
Craftpersons Fair, on the common, 
Rte. 4 and Rte. 118, Canaan. All 
kinds of crafts, refreshments, and 
baked goods. Open Fri. and Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 


from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

July 25 through 27 — Stratham 
Fair, Stratham Hill Park, Rte. 101, 
Stratham. Old-time agricultural fair. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Adult 
admission $2, children under 12 
and senior citizens over 70 free. 
July 26 — Canterbury Fair, center 
of town, Canterbury. Dancers, 
musicians, crafts, antiques. Open 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

July 30 through Aug. 2 — Summer 
Festival, downtown Dover. Open 
from 9 a.m. to dusk. Free. 


August 

Aug. 5 through 10 — Craftsmens 
Fair, Mount Sunapee State Park, 
Newbury. Demonstrations featuring 
the total process of object making. 
Over 300 artists and craftspersons 
participating. Open from 10 a.m. to 

p.m. daily. Admission $3 for 
everyone over 15. 
Aug. 7 through 9 — Delectable 
Mountains Quilt Festival, Lyme 
Congregational Church, on the 
common, Lyme. Quilts on exhibit 
and for sale. Lectures in the 
evenings. Open Thurs. and Fri. from 
3 to 9 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Adult admission $1, 
children 50 cents. 
Aug. 8 and 9 — Peterborough Days, 
downtown Peterborough. Crafts, 
concerts, antique show. Open from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 9 through 11 — Midsummer 
Arts and Crafts Fair, Loon Mountain 
Recreational Area, Kancamangus 
Highway, Lincoin. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 21 through 24 — Plymouth 
State Fair, Fairgrounds Rd., 
Plymouth. Open from 8 a.m. to mid- 
night daily. Adult admission $2.50, 
children under 12 free. 
Aug. 28 through Sept. 1 — Lan- 
caster Fair, fairgrounds, Rte. 2, Lan- 
caster. Open Thurs., Fri., and Sat. 
from 7 a.m. to midnight, and on 
Sun. from noon to midnight. Adult 


admission $2.50, students ages 12 
through 16 $1.50, children under 12 
free. 


September 

Sept. 1 — Francestown Annual 
Labor Day Celebration, town com- 
mon, Francestown, (603) 547-2973. 
Parade, square dance, fireman's 
supper. Starts at 10 a.m. Sittings for 
the supper at 5:30, 6:30, and 7:30. 
Call for information. 


RHODE ISLAND 
June 

June 15 — Rhode Island Historical 
Society’s Fox Point Day, Aldrich 
House, 110 Benevolent St., 
Providence. Cape Verdean music, 
dancing, and exhibits. Free. 
June 15 — Newport Motorcar 
Festival, Portsmouth Abbey School, 
Portsmouth. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Free. 
June 15 — United States Army’s 
205th Birthday Celebration, Fort 
Adams State Park, Newport. Open 
from noon to 5 p.m. Helicopter 
rappelling, cannon and musket fir- 
ing. Free. 
June 15 through Sept. — The 
Nostalgia Factory, Brick Market 
Place, Newport, (401) 849-3441. 
Promotional and advertising art. 
Free. Call for times. 
June 17 through July 4 — Bristol 
4th of July Celebration, Bristol, 
(800) 556-2484. The Northeast’s 
oldest and largest parade, art show, 
concerts, fireworks. Call for times 
and prices. 
June 21 and 22 — Varnum Fair, on 
the lawn of the James M. Varnum 
House, 57 Peirce St., East 
Greenwich. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Arts and crafts. Free. 
June 27 through July 28 — French 
Decorative Art Exhibit 1780-1980, 


Art Association of Newport, 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, (401) 846- 
1682. Tapestries, porcelain, paint- 
ings, and prints. Call for times and 
prices. 


July 

July 4 — Cannon Salute to 
America, Artillery Company of New- 
port, Old Colony House, 
Washington Square, Newport. 
Featuring four brass Revolutionary 
War cannons. Begins at noon. Free. 
July 4 — 53rd Ancient and Horrible 
Parade and Fourth of July Celebra- 
tion, Chepachet. Starts at 4 p.m. 
Free. 

July 4 through 6 — Festival of the 
Towers, Veterans Memorial Park, 
Narraganset. Under the auspices of 
the Narraganset Art Association. 
Open from 10 a.m. to dusk. Free. 
July 4 through 6 — South Country 
Heritage Festival, Marina Park, Rte. 
1, Wakefield. Music, antique cars, 
and boat cruises. July 4 from 5 p.m. 
to midnight. July 5 from 10 a.m. to 
midnight, and July 6 from 10 a.m. to 


5 p.m. 

July 10 through 13 — Rochambeau 
Celebration, Newport, (401) 277- 
2669. Concerts and a parade. Ex- 
plore the French War ships. Call for 
particulars. 

July 11 through 13 — Wickford Art 
Festival, sidewalks of Wickford. 
Open from 10 a.m. to dusk. Free. 
July 13 — Blessing of the Animals, 
Coggeshall Farm Museum, Colt 
State Park, Bristol. Anyone can 
bring his/her caged or leashed ani- 
mals to be blessed. From 2 p.m. 
Free. 

July 14 — Bastille Day Observance, 
Count de Rochambeau Statue, King 
Park, Newport. Patriotic doings. 
Starts at 10 a.m. Free. 

July 19 and 20 — July Sunshine 
Craft Show, Ocean Rd. and Ex- 
change PI., Narraganset. Open from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
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July 19 and 20 — Westerly Art 
Festival, Wilcox Park, Westerly. 
Open from 10 a.m. to dusk. Free. 
July 20 — Green Bean Thanksgiv- 
ing, Dovecrest, Summit Rd., Ar- 
cadia Village, Exeter, (401) 539- 
7795. Reservations required. Open 
from noon to 5 p.m. 

July 26 — Yankee er New 
England Wireless and Steam 
Museum, Frenchtown Rd., East 
Greenwich. Convocation, with 
refreshments, of steam-, gas-, and 
hot-air-engine buffs. Open from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $2. Free 
parking. 

July 27 — Rolling Rhodies Antique 
Auto Club Narraganset Auto Fair 
Parade, Narraganset Pier Village, 
Narraganset, (401) 783-7121. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Free. 

July 31 through Aug. 3 — 
Conanicut Island Art Association 
Art and Craft Show, Canonicus 
Ave., at East Ferry, Jamestown. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
July 31 through Aug. 3 — Newport 
Outdoor Art Festival, Eisenhower 
Park and Touro Park, Newport. 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to dusk. 
Free. 


August 
Aug. 2 — Polish Festival, St. 
Joseph’s Church, Main St., Hope 
Valley, (401) 539-2216. Open from 1 
to 11 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 2 and 3 — American Indian 
Federation Annual Pow-Wow, In- 
dian Hall, King St., off Ten Rod Rd., 
Lafayette, North Kingstown. Open 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 2 and 3 — Burriville Arts and 
Crafts Festival, Assembly Grounds, 
Harrisville. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 
Aug. 9 — Block Island Historical 
Society House and Garden Tour, 
Old Town Rd. and Ocean Ave., 
Block Island, (401) 466-2481. Tour 
from 9:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. Call for in- 
formation. 
Aug. 9 and 10 — Bristol County 
Fair, Kickamuit Grange, Child St., 
Warren. Open from 10 a.m. to dusk. 
Free. 
Aug. 9 and 10 — Narraganset Tribe 
August Meeting, Indian Day, and 
Pow-Wow, Indian Church off Rte. 3, 
Charlestown. Church service Sat. at 
1 p.m., and on Sun. at 10:30 a.m. 
Other events both afternoons. Free. 
Aug. 10 — Historical Society of 
Smith Ice Cream Social, Smith- 
Appleby House, Smithfield, (401) 
231-9492. Open from 1 to 4 p.m. 
Free. 
Aug. 13 through 17 — Washington 
County Fair, Rte. 112, Richmond. 
Open from 9 a.m. to midnight. Adult 
admission $3, children ander 12 
free. Free parking. 
Aug. 16 — Point Association Street 
Fair, Willow St. and Washington St., 
Newport. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 
Aug. 16 and 17 — Annual 
Gloucester Heritage Days, 
Chepachet, (401) 568-6206. Open 
from 10 a.m. to dusk. Tours of 
Chepachet Village. Free. 
Aug. 16 and 17 — Warwick. Rotary 
international Air Fair, Quonset 
State Airport, North Kingstown, 
(401) 737-3224. Exhibits open from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Air shows on Sat. 
from 1 to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 
1:30 to 5:30 p.m. Adult admission 
$5, children $2. Free parking. 
Aug. 22 and 23 — Wainut Hill Plaza 
Art Festival, Walnut Hill Plaza, 
Woonsocket. Open from 10 a.m. to 4 


p.m. Free. 

Aug. 22 through 24 — Heritage 
Flower and Craft Show, 
Narraganset Pier Village, 


Narraganset. Open daily from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. 

Aug. 23 — Third Annual Reenact- 
ment of the 1778 Siege of 
Middletown, Green End Ave. and 
Turner Rd., Middletown. Open from 
3 to 7:30 p.m. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 1 — Rhode 
Island Tuna Tournament, Block 
Island Sound waters, weighing in at 
North Docks, Galilee, (401) 737- 
7029. Call in late summer for infor- 
mation. 


September 

Sept. 1 — Moosup Valley Grange 
Clambake, Moosup Valley Rd., 
Foster, (401) 397-7695. Seatings at 
noon and 2 p.m. Reservations re- 
quired. 

Sept. 5 through 7 — Florentine 
Faire, Roger Williams National 
Memorial, North Main St., and 
Canal St., Providence. Renaissance 
music, costumes, and minstrels. 
Open from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Adult 
admission $2, children under 
16 free. 

Sept. 6 and 7 — Our Lady of the 
Rosary and Santo Cristo Annual 
Festival, Our Lady of the Rosary 
Church, Traverse St., Providence. 
Open Sat. from 8 p.m. to midnight, 
and on Sun. from 2 to 11 p.m. 
Sept. 6 and 7 — Polish Picnic, St. 
Joseph's Church, 391 High St., Cen- 
tral Falls, (401) 723-5427. Open Sat. 
from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 8 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 
Sept. 6 through 14 — Bristol 
Tricentennial Celebration, 
Blithewood Gardens and Ar- 
boretum, Ferry Rd., Bristol, (401) 
253-7000, ext. 34. Call for informa- 





tion on events. 

Sept. 7 — Warwick Historical 
Society Eighth Annual Colonial Af- 
fair, John W. Arnold House, 11 
Roger Williams Circle, Warwick. 
Crafts, fife-and-drum corps. Open 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Rain date 
Sept. 14. 

Sept. 13 and 14 — East Providence 
Art Festival, Weaver Memorial 
Library on Grove Ave., and at City 
Hall, Taunton Ave., East Providence. 
Open from 7 a.m. to dusk. Free. 


VERMONT 
June 

June 21 through Sept. 6 — “Pot” 
Pouri, Vermont State Craft Center, 
Frog Hollow, Middlebury, (802) 388- 
4871. A celebration of Vermont 
crafts, focusing mainly on pottery 
but including everything else. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Free. 

June 28 — Strawberry Supper, 
Grange Hall, Dummerston Center. 
Open from 5 to 7 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion $4.50, children ages five 
through 12 $2, under five free. 


July 
July 3 through 6 — Bristol County 
Fair, Recreation Park, Bristol, (802) 
453-3378. Open on Thurs. from 6 
p.m. to midnight, and on Fri. from 9 
a.m. to midnight. Open on Sat. from 
2 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
11 p.m. Admission for an entire day 
at the fair is $2. Evening admission 
(from 6 p.m. to closing) is $1. Call 
for information on events. 
July 4 — Old-Fashioned Celebra- 
tion, Village Green, Quechees Pie- 
and watermelon-eating contests, 
fireworks. Open from noon to 9 p.m. 
Free. 
July 4 — Strawberry Festival, Old 
Brick Church, Clarendon. Bazaar 
and food. Open from noon to 5 p.m. 
Free. 
July 4 through Sept. 1 — Rodeo, 
Pond Hill Ranch, Castleton, (802) 
468-2449. Open on Sat. from 8 to 
11:30 p.m. Adult admission $2, 
children under 12 free. Other events 
daily, call for information. 
July 6 — Antique Gas and Steam 
Engine Show, Kent Tavern Museum, 
Kents’ Corner, Calais. Open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free, donations 
accepted. 
July 11 — Lobster Supper, on the 
common, Fairlee, (802) 333-4336. 
Lots of lobsters and clams. Price 
varies. Starts at 5 p.m. 
July 12 and 13 — Battle of Hub- 
bardton, Rutland and Hubbardton. 
Colonial encampment and battle 
reenactment. Open on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m., and on Sun. from 7 
a.m. to noon. Free. For information, 
send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Vermont Historical 
Association, Wilmington, Vt. 05363. 
July 23 through 29 — Swanton 
Summer Festival, Village Green, 
Swanton. Raffle prizes include $500 
in cash and a 10-speed bicycle. 
Open from 2 p.m. to 1’a.m. daily. 
Free. 
June 23 through Aug. 1 — Green 
Mountains Festival Art Series, 


ywsiDibden Arts Center, Johnson 


Coflege, Johnson, (802) 635-2356, 
ext. 371. Call for information and 
reservations. 

July 26 — Arts and Crafts Festival, 
on the common, Fairlee. Flea 
market, antiques, refreshments. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 
July 26 — Old Time Fiddlers’ 
Contest, Branch Rd., Craftsbury. 
Open from 10 a.m. to dusk. Adult 
admission $5, children under 12 
free. : 
July 26 and 27 — Slavic Festival, 
Dole Auditorium, Norwich Universi- 
ty, Northfield. Performances at 8 
p.m. Free, donations accepted. 


August 
Aug. 1 through 3 — Stowe Craft 
Show, Stowe Elementary School, 
Stowe. Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Free. 
Aug. 2 — Maple Museum 
Demonstrations, Rte. 7 in Pittsford, 
Rutland. How to make wooden sap 
buckets and maple-sugar candy. 
Open from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Adult admission $1, children ages 
six through 12 50 cents. 
Aug. 6 through 10 — Exhibit of Ver- 
mont Artists, Plumley Armory, 
Norwich University, Northfield. Paint- 
ing and sculpture. Open Wed. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Free. 
Aug. 8 through 10 — Antique and 
Classic Car Rally, Topnotch Field on 
Mountain Rd., Stowe. All day. Small 
spectator charge for Sun. car dis- 
play. 
Aug. 8 through 17 — Art on the 
Mountain, Haystack Mountain Base 
Lodge, Wilmington. Arts and crafts. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
Adult admission $1, children under 
12 free. 
Aug. 13 — Vermont Day Open 
House, Morgan Horse Farm, 
Middlebury. Horses, horses, and 
horses. Open from 10:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Free. 
Aug. 14 through 17 — Old Home 
Week Tenth Decennial, Wilmington, 
(802) 464-8092. Banquet, concerts, 
boat rides. Call for information. 
Aug. 15 — Lobster Supper, on the 
common, Fairlee. Lots of clams and 
lobsters. Price varies. Starts at 5 


ym. 


Aug. 15 through 17 — Southern 
Vermont Crafts Fair, Manchester 
Recreation Grounds, Ate. 30, 
Manchester Center. Open Fri. from 
noon to 6 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Adult admis- 
sion $2, children under 16 free. 
Aug- 23 — Quechee Scottish 
Festival, Quechee Polo Field, Club 
House Rd., Quechee. Pipe bands, 
dancing, Scottish goods. Bring a 
chair. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adult admission $3.50, children un- 
der 16 $2.50. 

Aug. 29 and 30 — Deerfield Valley 
Farmers Day Exhibition, 
Wilmington, (802) 464-8092. Open 
Fri. from 5 to 11 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission 
$1.50. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 1 — Quilt 
Show, Sale, and Contest, National 
Guard Armory, Depot Sq., 
Northfield. Open from noon to 5 
p.m. Free, donations accepted. 


The need to know 


INFORMATION ~ 








Ask a silly question and you'll get an 
extra-silly answer if you don’t know 
who to call for correct information. 
At the numbers below, however, you 
may find some helpful answers to 
common summertime queries, or at 
least some leads. If you can’t find an 
appropriately knowledgeable party 
on this list try dialing the federal 
government information number 
(723-7121) — they know everything 
and will tell you some things — or 
the Commonwealth’s (727-7030) — 
they know some things, but may tell 
you others. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
American Youth Hostels. Recorded 
message about trips and 


membership, 731-5430. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 
Answers questions on camping, 
biking, hiking, outdoor activities, 
and trips, 523-0636. 
Artsline. Recorded names and 
numbers of current entertainments, 
261-1660. 
Berkshire Hills Conference. Tourist 
information for Berkshire area, 
(413) 443-9186 or -9187. 
Boston Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau. Recorded message on the 
day's events, 338-1976. Further 
questions, 367-9275. 
Boston Visitors’ Center. Lots of help 
for Boston tourists, some help on 
tourism anywhere in New England, 
242-5642. 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
362-3225. 
Cape Cod National Seashore 

— Headquarters (for brochures 
and general information), 349-3785. 

— Province Lands visitors’ center 
(Provincetown area), 487-1256. 

— Salt Pond visitors’ center 
(Eastham and Wellfleet area), 255- 
3421. 


Coast Guard Group Boston 
(boating search and rescue). 

— Boston area, 223-3644. 

— Cape area, 829-8210. 

— Other (for referrals), 223-3644. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

— Dept. of Commerce and 
Development, tourism division 
(vacation information for greater 
Boston area), 727-3201. formation, 
727-3180. 

— Dept. of Fisheries, Wildlife, and 
Recreational Vehicles, fisheries and 
wildlife division (hunting and 
fishing), 727-3151. Ocean fish and 
shellfish division (licensing), 727- 
3193. Marine and recreational vehi- 
cle division (for registration of boats 
and recreational vehicles), 727- 
3900. 

Logan Airport information, 567- 
0160. 
MBTA Information Center. Answers 


public transportation queries if you 
can make it past “hold.” From 6:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m., 722-3200. From 6 to 
10:30 p.m., 722-5657. 
Massachusetts saggy Atta 
Owners’ Association. Private- 
campground referrals and informa- 
tion, (413) 568-3005. 

Medical Hotline for Adults, 735- 
3300 or -3337. 

Metropolitan District Commission, 
(MDC), recreation administration. 
Live from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., recorded 
message after hours, 727-5250. 
MDC Public Information. For news 
of the MDC’s non-recreational com- 
ponents, including the zoo (you 
figure it out). Live from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., recorded message after 
hours, 727-5215. 

National Park Service. Answers 
questions and sends information on 
US National Parks, 223-0058. 

New England Telephone weather 
report, 936-1234. 

Pioneer Valley Association. Tourist 
information for this Western 
Massachusetts area (Hampton, 
Hampshire, and Franklin counties), 
(413) 586-0321 

Sierra Club. Outdoor trips and 
recreation, environmental action, 
227-5339. 

Summerthing. Answers questions 
about current and upcoming events, 
725-3000. 

Time. “At the tone the time will be,” 
637-8687. 

Voice of Audubon. Recorded 
message for bird watchers, 259- 
8805.6 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Campground Owners’ 
Association. Private-campground 
referrals and information, (203) 684- 
7805. 
Dept. of Economic Development. 
For tourist information through mail, 
(800) 243-1685 (out of state) and 
(800) 842-7492 (in state). Further 
questions call (203) 566-2496. 


Dept. of Environmental Protection, 
division of state parks and recrea- 
tion areas, (203) 566-2304. — 
Mystic Chamber of Commerce, 
(203) 536-8559. 

New England Tourist information 
Center. Answers questions about 
accommodations and points of in- 
terest, (203) 536-1641. 


MAINE 
Dept. of Conservation bureau of 
parks and recreation. Answers 
questions on state parks, 
memorials, Allagash wilderness 
waterway and boat-launch sites, 
(207) 289-3821. 
International Backpackers’ 
Association. Answers questions on 
backpacking trails throughout the 
world, (207) 794-6062. 
Maine Campground Owners’ 
Association. Private-campground 
referrals and information, (207) 782- 
5874. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Division of Economic Develop- 
ment, Office of Vacation and Travel, 
(603) 271-2343. 

Divison of State Parks, (603) 271- 
3254. 

Mount Washington Valiey Chamber 
of Commerce, (603) 356-3171. 
New Hampshire Campground 
Owners’ Association. Private 
campground referrals and in- 
formation, (603) 279-8744. 

Office of Vacation Travel. Recorded 
message on summer events (and 
gasoline availability if there's a 
Crisis). In NH, 224-2525. Outside 
NH, (800) 258-3608. 

White Mountain National Forest, 
(603) 745-8720. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Dept. of Economic Development, 
tourist promotion division. All- 
purpose number for tourism: 
historical sites, festivities, accom- 
Continued on page 26 











Have you seen the 
air-conditioned 


RACQUET- 
BALL 








and squash courts at 


the Cambridge Family Y? 


Or our rooftop track, swimming ool, sauna, dance 


classes, youth day camp, fitness classes? 


Ask about our resident camp for Boys & Girls 8-14 years of age. 


CAMP 


OVERNIGHT CAMP Discover summer at Camp Massapoag. Beautiful Lake Massa- 
poag is the setiing for our active camp living. The large sandy beach, ideal waterfront 
teaching dock area, ample canoes, rowboats, sailboats and water skiing equipment pro- 
vide a wide variety of water sports. Tennis courts, ball fields, archery range, specialty 
buildings, gymnasium, spacious dining and entertainment hall, camper dormitories and 
other facilities are encompassed in 130 acres of natural settings. Each camp session is a 
new year at Camp Massapoag. Our staff excel in the ability to provide the activities and 
programs to meet the interests and needs of today’s youth. We welcome both boys and 
girls, ages eight (8) to fourteen (14). For further info, call 876-3860, ext. 20. 


Monthly, summer, and yearly memberships for individuals, men and women, and en- 


tire families. Childcare available. For details call 876-3860. 


CAMBRIDGE ¥Y 


820 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE ©®© CAMBRIDGE, MA02139 © (617) 876-3860 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE Y™ LATELY ? 


Visa and Mastercard accepted/Located conveniently on the Red Line, Central Square station 
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THIS SUMMER 
TAKE THE HEAT OFF FALL! 


PREPARE FOR: 
MCAT -DAT-LSAT -GMAT - GRE 
GRE PSYCH - GRE BIO- PCAT 
OCAT - VAT - MAT - SAT TOEFL 
MSKP-NMB I, II, I-ECFMG-FLEX- ¥OE 


NDB L Il- NPB I- NLE 
Flexible Programs & Hours 


Join our classes now to prepare for Fall ’80 exams. 
inquire about our transfer privileges. 


Call for details Stnley 


or W 
QDUCATIONAL CENTER 
TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 





(617) 482-7420 
In Prov. area (401) 273-6630 
in Amherst area (413) 253-5108 





For information About Other Centers In More Than 80 Major 
US. Cities & Abroad 
OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 808-223-1782 























Richard Hirsch: instructor 


Now accepting a limited number of applicants for 
Certificate of Mastery and undergraduate programs. 


Our faculty includes: 

Textiles (Weaving): Barbara Shawcroft 
Textiles (Printing): Sung-Ja Cho 
Metals: Vince Ferrini 

Metals: Fred Woell 

Metals: Patricia Daumis-Dunning 


Ceramics: Rick Hirsch 
Craft Historian: John Kirk 
Wood: Alphonse Mattia 
Wood: Jere Osgood 

Wood: Don Warnock 


Our 1980 Summer workshop faculty includes: 

Fabric Sculpture: Jody Klein Metals (Casting): F. Woell/J. Reynolds 
Textiles: Carol Hohle Metals (Photoetching): Paula Dinneen 
Textiles (Weaving): Carol Hohle Ceramics: Richard Hirsch 

Metals (Pewter): Fred Fenster Wood (Furn. Design II): Alphonse Mattia 


Write to Program in Artisanry, Dept. PH 
620 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 92215 or call (617) 353-2022 











RESUMES 


ly 
by Parnell 

Since 1960, the calling card to success 
for career-minded people. Effective 
employment campaigns planned, 
written and expedited for men and 
women in all fields. 

Coneultation by Appointment 

Mail Consultation Invited 


449-1111 


629 Highland Avenue 
Needham Hts., MA 02194 
Route 128, Exit 56W 








Harvard Bartending Course 


“New England’s most economical bartending course” 


* 3 nights of intensive training; 
learn over 130 drinks 
¢ Insider tips on how to get a job 


Harvard a 
Student J n \ 
Agencies 





$35.00 


Call 495-3032 for information 
¢ Over 22,000 graduates 
¢ Professional instructors 





ine. 

















oes Boston University 








Boston University is an equal opportunity institution. | 
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As a group, people past college age 
are the best college students. But 
that doesn’t mean things are always 
easy for them. 

That's why the University of 
Massachusetts offers Back-to-College 
Seminars, designed to help people 
past college age plan a college 
career with a minimum of incon- 
venience, expense, and anxiety. 

These seminars are not a sales 
pitch for UMass, but informal dis- 
cussion that will allow you to 
choose intelligently from all the 
possibilities that are open to you. 

We'll provide information about 
all the colleges in the area that 
you're interested in - including 
tuition, curricula, and admissions 
requirements. 

You'll also learn how to fit a col- 
lege schedule into a working career 
or child-rearing situation...how to 
transfer credits from another 
college...how to receive credit for 
informal study...how to handle 
transportation...how to get finan- 


a eraty 
Chusetts 
Boston 


% 





See 


Nita Risin 
siete 





- How to goto 


college if y 
not a kid. 
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cial aid...how to brush up on study 
skills... what to expect when you go 
back to college at your age. 

The seminars, conducted by 
highly experienced counsellors, 
run aboui an hour. They're offered 
weekly at the Harbor Campus 
admissions office and a variety of 
locations in the Greater Boston area. 

For more information call Jeanne 
Union, UMass/Boston, 287-8100. 
Back-To-College Seminars are held: 


4 
youre 


Every Tuesday at 12:00 noon or 6:00 
p.m. 

The noon session is held at 250 Stuart 
St. (Park Square) Room 419 | 
The 6:00 p.m. session is held at the 
Harbor Campus Admissions 
Conference Room 
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Design 
Illustration 
Fine Arts 


Art Histo 
Photo sod 


Send coupon or call for catalog: 
Summ er School (617) 262-1223. 
Fall programs 262-2844. 


The Art Institute 
of Boston 


700 Beacon Street, Boston, MA. 02215 


please send [)Summer [Fall info 





Name 





Address 





City & Suite Zip 








PH 





eileen 














SUMMER SCHOOL 80 registration is now taking place. 
EVENING SCHOOL 80-81 registration starts July 15th. 





THE MUSEUM SCHOOL 





The Museum School's Department of Continuing Education 
offers courses in the studio arts. 
For more information please write or call: 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
230 THE FENWAY 

BOSTON, MA 02115 

(617) 267-1219 
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° ‘ educational organization 
oD: @ associates for 
ah: ge human resources, inc. 
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SUMMER COURSES TRAINING PROGRAMS 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PSYCHOSYNTHESIS 


THERAPY AND THEATRE 


July 28 thru August 1 

Bobbi Ausubel M.F.A. 

Niela Horn M.S. 

A week of individual growth and group 
creativity that will culminate in a public 
performance, 

30 hours $180 


HERE BE DRAGONS 


July 26 & 27 

David Wilson 

Spend a weekend adventuring in 
another world as you learn to play 
dungeons and dragons. 

15 hours $85 

BODY MIND AWARENESS AND 
TENNIS 

Classes in August for beginners and 
intermediates 

Sandy Smith B.S. 

Using a bodymind approach to tennis, 
Sandy helps the player develop his/her 
own style of tennis. 

WOMEN AND MATHEMATICS 


June 21 & 22 

Saj-Nicole Joni Ph.D. 

For women who want to explore enjoying 
a world of science, technology and 
mathematics. 

15 hours $85 


June 26 to 29 

Claire Boskin M.S.W. A.C.S.W. 

Marie Macomber 

Training in the basic principles of 
psychosynthesis for professionals and 
others with an interest in 
psychosynthesis. 

24 hours $150 2.4 CEUs 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NLP 
July 19, 27, and August 2 
Aurelia Palubeckas M.A. 
Learn the basic strategies of 
neurolinguistic programming. 
18 hours $125 1.8 CEUs 


FAMILY THERAPY TRAINING 


July 2 to August 4 (Monday eves.) 
Mike Vickers Ph. D. 

Skills in working with families from a 
humanistic perspective. 

10 hours $100 1CEU 


GESTALT THERAPY FOR PROFESSIONALS 


June 29 plus Monday eves July 7 thru 28 
Norm Ephraim M.S.W. 
Tom Watkins M.A. 


For professionals who want to integrate 
gestalt techniques with traditional 
approaches to psychotherapy 

16 hours $100 1.6 CEUs 


For other workshops and courses at 
AHR call or write for a free brochure 
Associates for Human Resources 
P.O. Box 727 

Concord, MA 01742 

259-9624 (toll free from Boston) 
369-7810 


a non-profit, fax-exempt.® 











Consertatory. of Music 


A College of Music-Drama-Dance + Founded 1867 


DANCE 


Dance for 
Fun — Health — Sport — Beauty 
with our professional faculty 











FALL COURSES STARTING SEPT. 9 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
and Saturday mornings 








classes in 


Ballet, Modem, sZahop. Gomposition. -. 
Laban/Pedagogy, Spanish, Movement Shorthand 


OE 
OS 














College Credit Available 





Call or Write for Brochure & Schedule 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
8 The Fenway, Boston, MA. 02215 
(617) 536-6340 








































$ 150.00 
WILL BUY YOU 32 GROUP LESSONS IN 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or 
ITALIAN AT BOSTON’S MOST ELEGANT, 
ACADEMIC ADDRESS: 


Bs: 
We 
The Boston 
school of Modem 
Languages 


ONE ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSET*S 


(Facing The Public Garden) 


(617) 536-5505/6 











NEW CLASSES FORMING EVERY MONTH! 


¢ We offer an extensive program in 
English as a Second Language, with 
50 years of experience behind us. 
















¢ BSML Translation Service is known 
for its quality and speed. 


CALL THE ABOVE NUMBER FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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ALLIANCE 


FRANCAI 


FRENCH 
CLASSES 
All levels 


Registration 


Summer Season 


June 24, 25, 


12-6 pm 
please call 482-4170 
for information on 
courses and cultural 


events. 
118 Milk Str 
Boston 


for 


DONT 


BLOW IT!! 


Get EXPERT criticism when it really counts. 


BEFORE your audition! 


BEFORE 
BEFORE 


NE 


your interview! 
your recording! 


W! NOW! 


6-10 pm every Wednesday 


AUDITION WORKSHOP 


Call for further information 
and for your SPECIFIC audition time. 
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7-1304 





etching 
film 


drawing video 
Painting 

sculpture 

ceramics 


art history 
jewelry 
glassblowing 
Stained glass 
silkscreen 
lithography 


weaving 
* illustration 
art education 


Day and evening 
courses this 
summer in 

3 and 6 week 
sessions 

$35. per credit 


industrial design 
graphic design 
photography 
architectural drafting 
cartooning 


Some courses begin June 23, others July 14. Register early to avoid late fee. For information, 
call 738-6994 or 731-2340. Meet faculty, enjoy refreshments, & register at the Open House, 
Sunday, June 8, 1-3 pm. 


364 Brookline Ave. Program of Continuing Education 
Boston, MA 02215 Massachusetts College of Art 
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SAT 
LSAT 
GRE 
MCAT 
GMAT 
TOEFL 


FREE introductory 
math classes held 


every Thursday ev: 


10 hrs. of FREE labs 
Classes limited to 12 


test prep services 
575 boylston st. 


boston, mass. 
(617) 266-5082 





i 


A 
i 


02116 


Q 
— oO 


LOOP 


‘Orelaalanisiaeire! 
Creative 


{ESOP 


fan Orelanianlelaniistsiieame. was 


Licensed by Commonwealth of Mass. Dept 


gale) Colele-) olay’) 
Workshops 


Photography Courses 


week beginning camera class starting every month 
— summer workshops begin week of July 14th 
2 year professional program begins Sept. & Feb 


Color 
Editorial etc. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 02215 (617) 261-1868 
fo} ae =o le lor-herela) 





THE PROFESSIONAL ALTERNATIVE TO COLLEGE THEATER ARTS 
7 -Vou (ale Mele h YI -h) 


ACTORS 






Professional training for Stage, film, & TV 


Interviews and registration now 

for summer and fall classes. 

Beginner to advanced level acting. Voice and speech 
Stage Movement. Music theater. Rehearsal and performance 

Also: Special Saturday or weekday 
afternoon youth classes 
For your free brochure or appointment call 266-6840 
ACTORS WORKSHOP THEATER TRAINING INSTITUTE INC. 
656 Beacon St., Boston MA 02215 
(Kenmore Square) 


Approved for vets 
Mass. Board of Higher Ed 



















Our 
24th Year 





















Looking for a Viable Career? 

























CLASSES in the 
Visual, Musical, 


& Literary 


SUMMER CIRCLES 


Open House — Registration 
Thursday, June 5, 6-9 pm 


call or write for a brochure 


KAJI ASO STUDIO 


40 ST. STEPHEN 
BOSTON, MA 
TEL. (617) 247 


Arts 


STREET 
02115 
-1719 











NEE 





WORCESTER 
CRAFT 
CENTER 


FOR BROCHURE 753-8183 
(eo) | [Fel Gir Telia aw uellielel(— 


CONSIDER 
NURSING 





We guarantee placement into a nursing 
curriculum at 


NEW ENGLAND 
BAPTIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


For Information on openings for Fall, 1981, Call 
Registrar 738-5800 x321 
Over 80 years of success in educating nurse professionals. 
Commited to the concept of equal opportunity in 
education. 











& 












Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education Announces 


Summer Program Listing at 


The Blacksmith House Performance Center 
56 Brattle Street 


Cambridge, MA 



















Movies $2.00 
7&9 pm 


June 20 
Lemonade Joe 


June 27 
Footlight Parade 


July 4 
The Thing 


July 11 
The Knack 


July 18 


Suspicion 


July 25 
China Seas 


August | 


Support Your Local 


Sheriff 


August 8 
One Two Three 


August 29 
The Women 


Music $3.00 


June 21, 8:00 pm 
David Diamond, 
pianist 


June 22, 7:30 pm 
Lee Bryant, singer. 
instrumentalist, 
folk, blues 


For information and tickets in advance call 547-6789 
or purchase at 42 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
' RNR: A 


July 20, 7:30 pm 


Susan Miron, harp 


soloist 


July 26, 8:00 pm 
Andrew Schulman, 
piano and guitar 


August 2, 8:00 pm 
Sylvia Chambless, 
classical pianist 


Theatre $3.00 
8 pm 

July 12 & 19 
The New Wrinkle 
Theatre 


August 15, 16, 22,23 


Three By Tennessee 







MA 
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peated 


i 


2-year program for 
High School Graduates 

l-year program for 4-year 

College Graduates 


Fieldwork Experience 
Placement Service 


MARKETING 
MERCHANDISING Licensed by The Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts, Department 


MANAGEMENT : ; 
FASHION of Education 
DISPLAY Contact Admissions B, 

PERSONNEL 90 Marlborough Street, 

INTERIOR DESIGN Boston, Mass. 02116 

ADVERTISING (617) 536-0682 





+ SEES Be 2 ‘ 
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BRING THE GANG 
AND 








SAVE A BUNDLE! 





Enjoy a luxurious : 
fully-equipped 
condominium, with 

a wealth of activities, 
in the heart of 

New Hampshire's 
White Mountains 


for as little as night* 





Tennis ¢ Horseback riding ¢ indoor and outdoor pools e hiking 
fishing * canoeing * nearby golf « clambakes e and barbecues 


(<s few VALLEY 


For summer reservations call: ‘® xy 


Campton, N.H. 03223 WY | 
1-800-258-8981 









RUNNERS: Inquire about our running camps - June 27-July 13. Luxury 
accommodations ¢ all meals ¢ instructors * apres running activities - 
$120/weekend; $200 5 day midweek. 


*6 people per deluxe unit: includes full kitchen, 
living-dining room, fireplace, deck, 2 bedrooms, 2 
baths; taxes & gratuities extra. 
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Continued from page 21 


modations, (800) 566-2484. 
VERMONT 
Dept. of Forests, Parks, and 


Recreation, (802) 828-3375. 

Green Mountain National Forest, 
(802) 775-2579. 

Vermont Travel Division. Events, 
historical sites, recreation, etc., 
(802) 828-3239. 

Vermont Association of Private 
Campground Owners and 
Operators. Campground referrals 
and information, (802) 254-5908. 


It's the berries 





PICK-YOUR-OWN 
PRODUCE 





It feels like you're wasting your life 
every time you flop down on a 
beach or head out for a hike in the 
hills, doesn't it? So either commit 
yourself to therapy to understand 
and overcome your addiction to 
achievement (thereby wrecking 
your chance to become president 
and make your mother proud) or 
live with it and find an activity that'll 
get you out of the city but is produc- 
tive. How about picking fresh fruits 
and vegetables for yourself, thereby 
Saving money and ensuring the 
quality of what you eat? Your 
mother'd be proud of you for that, 
too. To make sure your excursion 
will be fruitful, call before you go. 
Except where otherwise noted, driv- 
ing directions below presume you're 
Starting from greater Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amato Farm, 11 East St., Upton, 
473-3819. Off Rte. 495 at Hopkinton 
exit, head two-and-a-half miles 
west. Strawberries. Containers 
available. Pickers must be over 11 
years old. 

Bart’s Farm, 900 Central St., 
Leominster, 537-4205. Off Rte. 2, 
take Rte. 12 to two miles south of 
Leominster center. Strawberries, 
through June. Tomatoes, on 
weekends from August until the first 
frost. Special picking area for 
children under 12. Open from 8 a.m. 
to noon. 

Clark Farm, 163 Hobard St., 
Danvers, 774-7920 or -0550. From 
Rte. 1 north, take Centre Street exit, 
turn left at flashing light, proceed 
one-half mile to Hobard Street, turn 
left, and drive one-quarter mile to 
the farm, on your teft. Peas, from 
late June to mid-July. Raspberries, 
July. Green beans, from about July 


10 to Labor Day. Tomatoes, from 
Aug. 1 to Labor Day, and on 
weekends from Sept. to the first 
frost. No young children picking. 
Open Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 

Elliott, John W. Old Worcester Rd., 
Charlton, 248-7103. Take Rte. 90 
west to Chariton. Farm is between 
Old Worcester Road and (Old) 
Muggett Hill Road, about one-half 
mile east of Chariton Center. 
Strawberries. Call before going. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Fawcett Fruit Farm, 1 Ball St., 
Northboro, 393-8023. From Rte. 
495, heading north from Westboro, 
take Rte. 290 to exit 24, and then 
drive one mile up Ball Street. 
Apples and peaches, minimum 
purchase one-half bushel. Con- 
tainers free. No picking when 
orchard is wet. Open from 9 a.m. to 


6 p.m. 

Foley Farm, Wilmington, 944-0360. 
Off Rte. 93 north, take exit 12 (Rte. 
129), to the corner of West Street 
and Kilmarnock Street. Potatoes 
and fall vegetables. Bring your own 
bags. Open Sat. and Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

ingladsby Farm, Washington St., 
West Boxford, 352-2812. From Rte. 
93 north, take Rte. 133 east to West 
Boxford. Farm is one mile off Rte. 
133. Strawberries, peas, green 
‘beans, tomatoes, peppers, summer 
squash, lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, and flowers. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Keown, Arthur D., Jr., Dodge Hill 
Rd., Sutton, 865-5984. South of 
Worcester, off Rte. 145, take Boston 
Road toward Wilkinsonville to 
Hartness Road, turn right at Pine 
Bar Lounge, then follow Dodge Hill 
Road to Blackthorn Farm sign. 
Strawberries. Open seven from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

LaPaime, Richard and Suzanne, 
Phillipston Rd., Templeton. West of 
Fitchburg, follow Rte. 2A about two 
miles beyond Templeton center, 
then go about one-and-one-quarter 
miles along Brooks Village Road, 
and take left fork to one-quarter 
mile from village center. 
Blueberries. Open Sat. and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Lookout Farm, 89 Pleasant St., 
Natick, 655-4294. Twelve miles west 
of Boston. Apples, peaches, 
Strawberries, raspberries, sweet 
corn, green beans, peas, peppers, 
summer and winter squash, 
tomatoes. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Maple Farm, Old Hardwick Rd., 
Barre, 355-4095. From Worcester, 
take Rte. 122 to Barre, where it joins 


with Rte. 32, continue west for one- 
and-one-half miles, then drive one 
mile on Old Hardwick Road. 
Strawberries, raspberries, 
tomatoes, sweet corn, summer and 
winter squash. Maple syrup, and 
some organic produce. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Nagog Hill Farm, P.O. Box 396, 
Littleton, 486-3264. On Nagog Hill 
Road between Rte. 2 and Rte. 2A. 
Apples. Open seven days (in 
season) from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Nourse Farm, 70 Nourse St., West- 
boro, 366-2644. On Rte. 30, two- 
and-a-half miles west of Westboro 
center. Strawberries, from about 
June 10 through July 10. 
Raspberries, throughout Sept. 
Pumpkins thereafter. Children must 
be supervised. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Nourse Farm, River Road, Whately, 
(413) 665-2658. From Greenfield, 
head south on Rte. 91 past South 
Deerfield for three miles. 
Raspberries, strawberries, peas. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 


4 p.m. 

Parlee, Ralph, 135 Pine Hill Rd., 
Chelmsford, 256-2859. From 
Chelmsford center, drive two miles 
west on Rte. 110, then turn either 
right or left on first road, depending 
on signs for the day. Strawberries. 
No pickers under age 12. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. or 
until picked out for the day. 
Petruzzi Farms, West Main St., East 
Brookfield, 867-2962. From 
Worcester, off Rte. 9 west. 
Strawberries. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Standard Orchards, 7 Lewis St., 
Hudson, 562-6006. Take Rte. 20 
west to Rte. 85 north. Turn east at 
Hudson and drive two miles to cor- 
ner of Main and Lewis Streets. 
Strawberries, apples. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sterling Peat Company, 64 
Greenland Rd., Sterling, 422-6698. 
North of Worcester, one-half mile off 
Rte. 12, next to Sterling Airport. 
Strawberries. No children may pick. 
Open about June 20 to July 4, Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Strawberry Preserves, Stafford St., 
Charlton City, 248-5170. Take Rte. 
90 west to Charlton City. Farm is on 
corner of Stafford Street and Smith 
Road, one mile west of the UCF 
Store. Strawberries. ‘Containers 
provided. Minimum picking age is 
12, unless child is closely super- 
vised by parent. Open June 10 
through July 10, seven days from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Swenson, Edward C., 335 Franklin 
St., Whitman, 447-3257. Off Rte. 24 
south, follow Rte. 27 eight miles 
east. Apples, including Mcintosh, 
Red and Golden Delicious. 
Minimum purchase one-half bushel. 
No children under 12. Open by ap- 
pointment only, from Aug. 17 to Oct. 
26, on Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Wilkins, Russell, Shirley St., 
Pepperell, 433-5353. From Rte. 495, 
north of Littleton, take Rte. 119 west 
to Groton, then go north seven 
miles. Peas, green beans, tomatoes, 
peppers, sweet corn, summer and 
winter squash, cucumbers, 
potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli. Open seven days during 
daylight hours. 

Zwerling, David, 386 Mulpus Rd., 
Lunenburg, 582-4824. Off Rte. 2A, 
take Rte. 225 to Mulpus Road, turn 
left, and continue for about one 
mile. Apples, strawberries, peas, 
green beans. Minimum picking age 
is 12. Open Mon., Thurs., and Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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They do run run 


SPORTS — 
PARTICIPATORY 


In which you can breathe fresh air, 
feel 100-percent organic sunshine, 
and mix the smell of fresh, green 
grass with that of your own sweat. 
Now that New England’s long 
natural nightmare (i.e., winter) is 
over, everyone's out playing games 
or testing his or her skills against 











the elements. It’s because summer 
is the only season in which the ele- 
ments will give you half a chance. 


BICYCLING 


Bicycling is one of the better ways to 
explore Boston and the surround- 
ing areas. And if the thought of 
breaking away on your own is less 
than thrilling, the. following groups 
provide weekly trips with guides and 
company. 


American Youth Hostel tours start 
in the greater Boston area, average 
about 25 miles, and are fairly easy. 
They cost 25 cents if you're a 
member, 50 cents if you're not. 
Yearly membership also gets you a 
hostel newsletter and the privilege 
of spending a night in any of 
thousands of hostels around the 
world for just a few dollars a night. 
Membership cards are available for 
$14. Camping and bicycling equip- 
ment and accessories available. 
Open Mon. through Wed. and on 
Fri. from noon to 6 p.m. Open on 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. at the AYH office 
at 251 Harvard St. in Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 731-5430. For 
more information, contact Ned 
Komar at 247-3996. 

The Charles River Wheelmen Sun- 
day rides are reputed to be a bit dif- 
ficult. But they do have two loops, 
one for novices (15 to 25 miles) and 
one for gung-ho types (30 to 60 
miles). There’s a lunch stop where 
everybody meets, and the routes 
are always marked. The rides cost 
nothing, but a $17 yearly fee will get 
you a monthly newsletter, participa- 
tion in monthly meetings, and 
membership in the League of 
American Wheelmen, which is 
located at 3 Bow St., Cambridge. 
For more information, call Debra 
Glassman at 489-3141. 
Everywoman’s Sport Center is a 
sports activity and conditioning 
center for women of all ages and 
abilities. Bicycle weekend and day 
trips are available for beginners and 
intermediates (10 to 50 miles). 
Instruction and courses offered. 
Call 926-3008 for prices and 
schedules, or stop by 120 Elm St., 
Watertown. 

The Granite State Wheelmen rides 
usually start in New Hampshire, as 
you might guess from the name. 
Typically, they include three 
divisions: a 25- to 50-mile loop with 
some hills, a 15- to 25-mile loop with 
more moderate speed and terrain, 
and a two- or three-hour “smell the 
flowers” loop. The rides are free. 
Membership in the club costs $8 per 
year for individuals and $10 for 
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Reservations: 


Conn. Tauris Club 203-435-0356 

N.Y. Love Bug Club 607-723-3091 
N.J. Scene Social 
Pa. Scene Social Club 215-628-3030 


GRAGNDVIEW GRESORT 


Rt. 2, Box 426, Cairo, NY 12413 


_Swinger's 6Resort 


Exotic rooms 
Pool 

@ Nude Sunbathing 
e Fine Cuisine 


Weeks advance reservations 
quired. Send $5.00 for Resort’s 24 page 
Swingers Bulletin. Jamesport Grand- 
view Resort, Rt. 2, Box 426, Cairo, N.Y. 





Club 609-541-0006 
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Bus Tours & Reservations 


Upstate N.Y., Happy Journey Travel Agency 315-422- 3936 
N.Y. City, Jane’s International Travel Agency 212- 266-2045 
Pennsylvania, Aristocrat Trave! and Tour Agency 215- 424-3838 
Resort Direct 518-622-9900 
















families. Membership gets you the 
monthly newsletter and the chance 
to participate in meetings and 
longer tours. Write Dave Topham at 
11 Winter St., Salem NH 03079, for 
more information. 

If you just like to watch bike rac- 
ing, check out our listings of spec- 
tator sports in this section. 


_ FISHING 

Fresh water — 

Massachusetts 
Fishing in the ponds, lakes, 
streams and rivers of Mas- 
sachusetts requires a fishing li- 
cense which, for a season, costs 
$11.25 for Massachusetts residents, 
$5.75 for resident senior citizens, 
and $17.25 for non-residents. The 
daily limit varies by type of fish and 
by season. For now, daily trout 
catches are limited to six, salmon to 
two, black bass to five, pickerel to 
five, and shad to six. The 
Massachusetts Divison of Fisheries 


-and Wildlife stocks many ponds and 


streams with trout. All of these, ex- 
cept Jamaica Pond, lie outside 
Boston proper. A special permit is 
required to fish in Jamaica Pond; 
apply to the Parks and Recreation 
Dept., Room 802, City Hall, Boston 
02201. For a list of the trout-stocked 
fishing spots, write or call the divi- 
sion at the Saltonstall Building, 
Government Center, 100 Cam- 
bridge St., Boston 02202, 727-3151. 
The Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion has fresh-water fishing areas 
open to public fishing as follows. 
Belchertown, Quabbin Reservoir. 
25,216-acre water area located 65 
miles west of Boston. 

Belmont, Mill Ponds. Beaver Brook 
Reservation, Mill Street. 

Boston, Turtle Pond. Stony Brook 
Reservation, Enneking Parkway, 
Hyde Park. 

Boston to Weston, Charles River. 
Shore fishing. 

Canton, Ponkapoag Pond. Blue 
Hills Reservation, Rte. 138 to Ran- 
doiph Street. 

Malden, Fellsmere Pond. Fellsway 
East, children’s fishing area. 
Medford, Quarter Mile Pond. 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Mystic 
Valley Parkway. 
Medford-Winchester, Mystic Lakes, 
Middlesex Felis Reservation, Mystic 
Valley Parkway. 

Milton-Canton, Blue Hill River. Blue 
Hills Reservation, Blue Hills 
Parkway and Canton Street. 
Milton, Houghton’s Pound. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Hillside Street. 
Milton, Hultman’s Pond. Blue Hills 
Reservation, Blue Hills Parkway and 
Canton Street. 

Milton, Pine Tree Brook. Blue Hills 
Reservation, near Harland Street 
and Unquity Road. 

Needham, Cutler Park. 

Quincy, St. Moritz Pond. Off Fur- 
nace. Brook Parkway, West Quincy. 
Saugus, Pearce and Silver Lakes. 
Breakheart Reservation, Lynn Fells 
Parkway, near Rte. 1. 

Stoneham, Dark Hollow Pond. 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Rte. 
28. 

Winchester, Aberjona River. 
Middlesex Fells Reservation, Mystic 
Vailey Parkway. 


Salt Water 


With more than 1900 miles of coast- 
line, Massachusetts offers some of 
the finest salt-water fishing in the 
country. At various times the coastal 
waters abound with striped bass, 
tuna. bluefish, pollock, mackerel, 
flounder, cod, and shad, to name 
some of the possibilities. Countless 
tiderips. beaches, embankments, 
piers, and jetties provide unlimited 
fishing opportunities for shore- 
based anglers. The following is a list 
of Boston-area piers and jetties that 
provide a free spot to toss a line in. 
For more information, contact the 
Massachusetts Division of Marine 
Fisheries. 100 Cambridge St., 727- 
3193 


Boston, Castle Island on Day 
Boulevard in South Boston has pier 
fishing. Rainbow Park at Commer- 
cial Point also has a pier. 


Cohasset, Cohasset Harbor has 
pier fishing. 
Duxbury, Mattakeeset Court has 


two piers. Powder Point Ave. also 
has pier fishing. 
Hull, the “A” Street Pier, the Nan- 
tasket Pier, and Pemberton Point 
have pier fishing. 
ipswich, Water Street has pier 
fishing. 
Lynn, Lynnway Marine at 180 
Lynnway has pier fishing. The 
General Edwards Bridge also has 
pier fishing. 
Marshfield, Mary's Livery has two 
piers. Damon's Point also has pier 
fishing. 
Revere, Holt's Pier, Simpson's Pier, 
and Captain Fowler’s Marina have 
pier fishing. North Shore Marine has 
jetty fishing. 
Rockport, Granite Pier has pier 
fishing 
Scituate, Scituate Harbor has pier 
and jetty fishing. 

GOLF 
Bedford Country Club, 225 Old 
Billerica Rd., Bedford, 275-2323. 
Nine holes, par 36. Open Mon. 

Continued on page 30 
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The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guarantee that if your ad 
in the For Sale, Apartments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories doesn't work after 


you've bought it in advance for two consecutive weeks... 


we will keep running it FREE. Not just 


for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. The 
auarantee applies to any,non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now THAT'S a guarantee. 


FREE until it works.-THE Guarantee. 


THE GUARANTEED PHONE IN CLASSIFIED SERVICE 
FROM THE BOSTON PHOENIX. 


CALL 


PB | 




















5° Falling for 
’ Flip-Top 
Sofas... 


Flip-top Sofas? That's 
right... and it’s 

Our own original 
design! See, what 


















value is even more. 








Each of these sofas 




























to become a comfortable. we 
Lounge/bed. It’s a oe 
kind of sensible © K : 
design-craftsmanship * 
that is spreading the 

word about Upholstery Modes. 
And since a visit ey 


A 4 














our showroom, is 
m. really a visit to our 
a@factory, our prices 


what you'd expect to 
: pay for comparable quality 
Drop by and be surprised! 
Send $2 for our brochure 
Free when you visit us 





“The Nest” 


in Selected 
fabrics 


$399 





ho 
Phd istewy. 


Upholstery Modes Inc. .15 Tudor Street -Cambridge 
Hours: 9 am-5 pm Weekdays; Saturdays 9 am-4 pm 











= 
Up holstery Modles | 


appears to be “just” 
an outstanding sofa 


are miles away from 
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GREEN MOUNTAINS 
SUMMER ARTS 


FESTIVAL 
JUNE 23 — AUGUST 1 


STUDY: DANCE © with Libbu Nvue. Lance 
Westergard and the New York/Dance 
Ensemble: Maris Wolff and her Solo 
Dance Repertory. 

THEATRE ux ith John Ford Noonan 
(Plaweright — in residence. ) 
WRITING with Peter LaSalle. Simone 
DiPiero. John Ford Noonan (As part of 
the Sth annual Green Mountain 
Writer’s Workshop, July 20 — August 1) 
MUSIC with Genaro Santoro. Sandra 
Sliker. Susan Halligan 
18 PERFORMANCES by profes 
touring, resident and_ student 
in one of New England's 


rel ral 
companies 


finest theatres. The Dibden Center For 


The Arts. 

35th annual Composer’s Conference 
direction of Pulitzer Prize winning 
Mano Davidowsky. and Vermont Sum 
phony Orchestra conductor. Efrain Guigui 
together with the Choral Institute directed br 
Robert Fountain. (August 3. August 17) 
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SALLE 


abana Sofa — Love Seat Combination 



















4 PIECE GROUP 


Genuine leather upholstery. . 


Sold in two 
piece combination 

Honey pine frame 
Reg *899°° with cane inserts. 


Sold as a four piece 






NOW group. 
Reg. *1499°% 
$499°° ’ gee — g S & 
ove seat, ottoman 
Complete for Decorion’ Furniture NOW 479 


both pieces 





ECLIPSE BUNK BED 
Here’s the bed that’s | ae eis Wii 
as functional as it is . om ee ; Be ee ae is a | 

fun for the kids...great . F yi Y 3 ee 5 nm ‘i 4 " i 

as twin beds later on. —_ a - a a ? Emco TAI 
Solid maple with two 8 Fone amines | en a i WP el ae ee Ooo INI 
Echkipse mattresses. oh ‘a on by pp eS, LET OO — Easy Lang — Lifestyle Furniture 
Complete with guard : ; - ar 

rail and ladder. Isn't p - 
that a fantastic buy 
at this sale price? 


Reg. $399 
NOW 


$199” 


Five Piece 
Dinette 


Natural sugar 
pine & canvas. 






Sofa, chair, and love seat 
sold as group 


$3 8929 


stale ian 














SOFA — LOVESEAT 
pedestal base, with 4 Deluxe 
al Dase, Wi elux 
Breuer Chairs. SUPER VALUE 
Reg. *399% Reg %849 


$339°° 


NOW 
219” 
Available in 2 shades of beautiful heavy Herculon Sold in 2 piece combination 
Solid Maple 
Butcher Block 


Your choice: 36” x 60” rectangular 
or 42” round 1% solid maple 
butcher block 


(While current supply lasts.) 


Reg °369% 
NOW 


$199" 


COMBINATION SERIES 
LAMP pbyLEDU (Lt) 





BBE 





1106 Cocktail Table 






1105 End Table 



















Reg. 9349 
NOW 









Reg. *44% Now $23° 


©@ Gunstock Walr 
Finish 
© Snap together 
y assembly 
@ No hardware o 

















featuring engraved 
Gunstock Walnut 
finish. 







Supplied with flu- 
orescent & incan- 
descent bulbs in 
one vented shade; 


independent or List Price $89°2 


simultaneous oper- 


ation, true color 
rendition. $34 99 
a 

























CONDITIONS OF SALE - due 
to the extremely low prices of 
this sale, the advertised 
prices apply only to goods 
currently in stock. NO SPE- 
CIAL ORDERS - NO RAIN 
CHECKS - DELIVERY 


* 
<URNITURE summer 
COM DAN SA L = Waa ahd Wailer Charoe 0. 


SALE IN EFFECT THRU AUG. 30 cepted. 
SUPER XL DESK LAmP 


UL APPROVED 
Available in colors 
and 3 qualities. 
Made in Sweden 

















Armless 


Breuer Chairs 
S29F ci, 










DIRECTORS] ——=—= 
CHAIR ear 



































by LEDU 
$1 7.99 Sold in Pairs 
ame $9.99 aii 
ace 60 watts Available in ARMCHAIRS 
$14.99 Brown AVAILABLE 

75 watts ¥ .. 839” EACH 
) ellow 

23.99 Canvas Sold in Pairs Only 





sete 
— 100 watts 


GhWILSHIRE 
— FAMILY ROOM GROUP 


AN IDEA WORTH SLEEPING ON 
SOLD. ONLY AS A GROUP 


SOFA & LOVE SEAT 


Sofa Size: L-86" x H-24” x D-36" 
Love Seat Size: L-62" x H-24” x D-36" 






5 PIECE 
DINETTE 
SET 


reg. 319.99 


now 
*189.99 


* Nordic-inspired ensemble in natural 
butcher block design. 

* 30” x 54” Trestle table with easy-care high pressure laminate top. 

® Matching heavy-duty chairs with seats upholstered in 
long-wearing Boltaflex vinyl. 

® Solid hardwood construction. Easy assembly. 










Sofa and love seat combination featuring soft wa- SOFA & LOVE SEAT 
terfall cushions and back pillows, square tuxedo ; 
transitional arms in Scotchgard Haitian cotton. 2 Piece Group 






Both Pieces Complete for $429.99 Also Available: Queen Innerbed & Loveseat 
Reg. $749 reg. 999.99 Now $529.99 















































6-Ft. Wall 
13 Congoleum of Storage 
NEW SHIPMENT JUST IN 
; Save by 
AT pal Seas oe assembling it yoursell! 
NOW $239.99 ‘i All 3 
Available in assorted - pieces, only 
Herculon an ae en 
and cotton fabrics ee Saeen $109.99 
Also available as loveseat - | Pa reg. 169.99 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE DIVISION * KINDER INNERBEDS 
: Reg. $419.99 
Gl) DREAMER N Ow $21 9.99 im handy take-home cartons 
ion 
ble CONTEMPORARY 
HERITAGE 


OAK FINISH TABLES 


MATTRESSES | 


all first quality. 





Your choice: 
End or Cocktail Table 
$19.99 each 


































































GROUP 1 : Group 2 Group 3 
reg. $29.99 each FIRM MEDIUM-FIRM EXTRA-FIRM SUPER FIRM 
smooth top Multi-Quilted Multi-Quilted Multi-Quiited 
k Walnut BEDDING BEDDING BEDDING BEDDING 
$ 99 9% $ 99 99 
ter fF «SPECIAL OF THE WEEK 84% ... $99%... 119%... *139%... 
: Sd | nae | twin size twin size twin size twin size 
vare or ISS i= SiscyeraET mattress & foundation mattress & foundation mattress & foundation mattress & foundation 
luired Full size, 2 pc. set *99" Full size, 2 pc. set *119" Full size, 2 pc. set 149" Full size, 2 pc. set 179" 
to alcohol Queen size, 2 pc. set 199" ] Queen size, 2 pc. set "219" 
gee 
BOOKCASES Day and night casual couch of- . Pr 
fers standard soft height — H 
with cathedral shaped, super soft # 
2, 3, 4, 5 Shelf bolsters. Pre-formed chrome 
Bookcases steel supports on back and both 
sides anchor solidly into thick 3 
‘i wood platform with legs. Solid 
urethan foam sofa converts eas- j 




















ily to queen-width bed. Conven- 4 
iently packed in one carton for % 
easy storage and handling. 
Queen Size: L-73”, H-26”, D-31” 
Mattress Size: 62” x 73” 

Based on available stock only 


$199” 


44 HARVARD AVE. Hours: 
AMPLE FREE PARKING ALLSTON, MA Daily 10-6 
NEXT TO STORE 782-1891 Tues. & Fri. 10-8 
Sat. 10-5:30 


DGS APE an Sas oe Sea he es kt SERPS A ena OPE Ms EB Se PS EE EAS a ‘ 


3 Separate Units 
ea. 30” x 12” x 72” 

All three units: 

Reg. 249.99 Now 159.99 

(sold as group of 3 only) 







2-shelf reg. 27.99 Now 18.99 24” x 9%” x 31” 
3-shelf reg. 37.99 Now 24.99 24” x 9%" x 44” 
4-shelf reg. 46.99 Now 29.99 24” x 91%" x 58” 
5-shelf reg. 59.99 Now 35.99 24” x 9%” x 72” 










Available in brown corduroy only. 
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WOMEN — 
KEEP CONNECTED 


The 1980 Women’s Network 
Directory 


* Reach the Women’s Market 
Women’s Network Publications is 
publishing a classified directory of 
business and professional women in 
greater Boston. 

Free distribution this summer to all 
members of women's professional 
organizations and networks. 


tt you wish to be listed in your eld, contact 


KEEP CONNECTED 
267-2042 
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Performing Arts Series 


SEPTEMBER 7 

The Yankee Rhythm Kings 
Tickets: $4, $2 under 17 and 
senior citizens. Arts/Boston 


Dorothy S.F.M. Codman 
Memorial Concerts 

DeCordova Performing Art Series 
in the Amphitheater - 3:30 pm 


JUNE 29 ‘vouchers welcome. Members free. 
Mandala Folk Dance Ensemble Saturday Mornings for Kids 
JULY 6 10:30 am 

Trent Arterberry, Mime JUNE 28 

JULY 13 The Great All-American Folk- 

An die Musik tale Bonanza 

JULY 20 JULY 12 

Semenya McCord & The Spirit of Mime 

Stan Strickland JULY 26 

JULY 27 Tuby the Tuba; The Conductor 
The Art of Black Dance & Music AUGUST 9 

AUGUST 3 Two Ways to Spell Jaguar 

How to Change a Flat Tire Tickets: $2.50, adults free when 
AUGUST 10 accompanied by a child. 

Ariel Chamber Ensemble Call 258-8355 for program in- 
AUGUST 17 formation or brochure. 

The Shaw Brothers DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
AUGUST 24 Rd., Lincoln, MA 01773 


Gathering Forces - The Brubeck 
Brothers Band 

AUGUST 31 

The Pirates of Penzance 

















YOU 





Me * 


“as 
1% 
¢: 


DON'T NEED “%% 


+ 


NEW CARPETS! © 


Some people replace their carpets long before they have to be- 
cause they have never been properly cleaned. Most carpet 
manufacturers will tell you that periodic steam cleaning of your 
carpets can extend their life by as much as 50%. 

Using our deep steam cleaning method we can remove the 
dirt, grit, and stains and bring your carpet Back to Life. We have 
the latest equipment operated. by trained professionals. 


FF s 





f 











Call for Free Estimate. 


“un 49.95 


Any 
Rooms & H 
492-0480 iniustiat Cleaning 


roadway Carpet Service 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ALL WORK FULLY INSURED AS if 
No One can beat Our Price & Quality ei i 
: Small travel charge in 175) 7 hy 

outlying areas de ee ¢ 
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through rri. from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.m. Fees: $6.50 for 18 
holes and $4 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $7 for 18 holes and 
$5 for 9 holes on weekends and 
holidays. Gas carts. Semi-private, 
but public can play. 

Braintree Municipal Golf Course, 
101 Jefferson St., South Braintree, 
843-9781. Eighteen holes, par 72. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. 
to dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 6:30 a.m. to dusk. 
Fees: $4.50 until 2 p.m. and $3.50 
after 2 p.m. for 18 holes on 
weekdays, and $7 until 2 p.m. and 
$4.50 after 2 p.m. for 18 holes on 
weekends and holidays. Discounts 
for kids under 21 on weekdays. 
Electric carts. Public. 

Brookline Golf Club, 1281 W. Rox- 
bury Parkway, Chestnut Hill, 566- 
7794. Eighteen holes, par 71. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 
dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 6 a.m. to dusk. Fees: 
$4 for Brookline residents on 
weekdays for 18 holes and $5 for 
non-residents, and $6 for residents 
on weekends and holidays and $8 
for non-residents. Gas and pull 
carts. Public. 


Brookmeadow Country Club, 100 
Everendon Rd.,. Canton, 828-4444. 
Eighteen holes, par 71. Open seven 
days from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fees: 
$6.50 until 4:30 p.m. and $4 after 
4:30 p.m. for 18 holes on weekdays, 
and $8.50 until 2 p.m. and $6.50 
after 2 p.m. for 18 holes on 
weekends. There are lower rates on 
weekdays for senior citizens. Elec- 
tric and pull carts. Public. 


Colonial Country Club, 427 Wainut 
St., Lynnfield, 245-9300. Eighteen 
holes, par 70. Open seven days 
from 6 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $7.50 for 
18 holes and $4.50 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $8.50 for 18 holes 
and $5 for 9 holes on weekends. 
Gas and pull carts. Public. 

Crystal Springs Golf Club, 940 N. 
Broadway, Haverhill, 374-9621. 
Eighteen holes, par 72. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to dusk, 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 
6 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $5.50 for 18 
holes and $3.50 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $7.50 for 18 holes 
and $4.50 for 9 holes on weekends. 
Gas and pull carts. Semi-private, 
but public can play. 2 

D.W. Field Golf Course, 331 Oak St., 
Brockton, 588-9211. Eighteen 
holes, par 70. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 7:30 a.m. to dusk, and on 
Sat., Sun., and holidays from 7 a.m. 
to dusk. Closed to the public until 
noon on weekends and holidays. 
Fees: $4 for 18 holes on weekdays, 
and $5 on weekends. Pull and elec- 
tric carts. Semi-private, but public 
can. play. 

Easton Country Club, 261 Purchase 
St., South Easton, 238-2500. Eight- 
een holes, par 72. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 
dawn to 7 p.m. Fees: $6 for the day 
on weekdays, $9 until 2 p.m. and $6 


‘after 2 p.m. on weekends, and $4.50 


seven days a week at the twilight 
hours. Pull and gas carts. Public. 
George Wright Golf Club, 420 West 
St., Hyde Park, 364-3179. Eighteen 
holes, par 70. Open Mon. through: 
Fri. from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on 
Sat., Sun., and holidays from 6 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. Fees: $3.50.until 4 p.m. 
and $2 after 4 p.m. for 18 holes on 
weekdays, and $5 for 18 holes on 
weekends. $1 for juniors on 
weekdays. Pull and electric carts. 
Public. 

Glen Ellen Country Club, 84 
Orchard St., Millis, 376-2959: Eight- 
een holes, par 72. Open seven days 
from 8 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $7.50 for 
18 holes and $4.75 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $8.50 for 18 holes 
and $5.75 for 9 holes on weekends. 
Closed to the public until 2 p.m. on 
weekends and holidays. Gas carts. 
Semi-private, but public can play. 
Green Meadow Golf Club, Route 
3A, Hudson NH (30 miles from Bos- 
ton), (603) 889-1555. Two 18-hole 
courses, par 71 and 72. Open seven 
days from dawn to dusk. Fees: $6 
until 3 p.m. and $3.50 after 3 p.m. 
for 18 holes on weekdays, and $8 
until 3 p.m. and $6 after 3 p.m. for 
18 holes on weekends. Pull, gas, 
and electric carts. Public. 

Fresh Pond Golf Course, 691 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-9130. Nine 
holes. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
8 a.m. to dusk, and on Sat., Sun.,, 
and holidays from 7 a.m. to dusk. 
Fees: $4 for weekdays and $6 for 
weekends. 

Larry Gannon Municipal, Great 
Woods Rd., Lynn, 592-8238. Eight- 
een holes, par 70. Open seven days 
from 7 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $5.59 for 
18 holes and $3.75 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $10 until 2 p.m. and 
$5 after 2 p.m. for 18 holes and $5 
for 9 holes on weekends. Gas and 
pull carts. Public. 

Leo J. Martin Memorial Golf 
Course, Concord St., Newton, 894- 
4903. Eighteen holes, par 72. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 6:30 a.m. to 
dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 6 a.m. to dusk. Fees: 
$5 for 18 holes and $2 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $6 for 18 holes and 
$3 for 9 holes on weekends. 
Discounts for senior citizens. Pull 
and gas carts. Public 















Lost Brook Golf Ciub, 750 Universi- 
ty Ave., Norwood, 769-2550. Eight- 
een holes, par 54 (a par-3 course) 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 8 a.m. 
to dusk, and Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 7 a.m. to dusk. Fees: 
$5.50 for 18 holes on weekdays, and 
$6.50 on weekends. 
Middleton Golf Course, Route 114, 
Middleton, 774-4075. Eighteen 
holes, par 54 (a par-3 course). Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 
dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 6:30 a.m. to dusk. 
Fees: $5.50 for 18 holes and $4.25 
for 9 holes on weekdays, and $6.75 
for 18 holes and $5 for 9 holes on 
weekends. Pull carts. Public. 
Norwood Country Club, 400 
Providence Highway, Norwood, 769- 
5880. Eighteen holes, par 70. Open 
seven days from dawn to dusk. 
Fees: $6 for 18 holes on weekdays, 
and $8 for 18 holes on weekends. 
Electric carts. Public. 

Pine Meadows Country Club, 
Cedar Street, Lexington, 862-9632. 
Nine holes, par 35. Open seven 
days from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. Fees: $6 
for 18 holes and $4.50 for 9 holes on 
weekdays, and $7 for 18 holes and 
$5.50 for 9 holes on weekends. Gas 
and pull carts. Public. 

Ponkapoag Golf Course, 2167 
Washington St., Canton, 828-0645. 
Two 18-hole courses, par 71 and 72. 
Open seven days from dawn to 
dusk. Fees: $5 for 18 holes on 
weekdays, and $6 for $18 holes on 
weekends. Pull carts. Public. *~ 
President Golf Course, 357 West 
Squantum, Quincy, 328-3444. Eight- 
een holes, par 70. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to dusk, 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 
6:30 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $4 for coun- 
ty residents and $5 for non- 
residents for 18 holes on weekdays, 
and $7 for residents and $7.50 for 
non-residents for 18 holes on 
weekends. Electric carts. Public. 
Sagamore Spring Golf Club, 1287 
Main St., Lynnfield, 334-3151. Eight- 
een holes, par 71. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to dusk, 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 
5 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $7 until 4 p.m. 
and $4.50 after 4 p.m. for 18 holes 
and $4.50 for 9 holes on weekdays, 
and $8.50 until 4 p.m. and $4.50 
after 4 p.m. for 18 holes and $5.25 
for 9 holes on weekends. Gas carts. 
Public. 

Salem Municipal, Wilson St., 
Salem, 744-9747. Nine holes, par 
35. Open Mon. through Fri. from 7: 
a.m. to dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 6 a.m to dusk. Fees: 
$3 for 9 holes on weekdays, and 
$3.50 for 9 holes on weekends. No 
carts. Public. 

Sandy Burr Country Club, 
Cochituate Rd., Wayland, 358-7211. 
Eighteen holes, par 72. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 7 a.m. to dusk, 
and on Sat., Sun., and holidays from 


‘6 a.m. to dusk. Fees: $6 for 18 holes 


on weekdays, and $7.50 for 18 holes 
on weekends. Gas and pull carts. 
Public. 

Town of Stoneham, 490 Williams 
St., Stoneham, 438-9732. Nine 
holes, par 35. Open seven days 
from dawn.to dusk. Fees: $5.50or 
residents and $6.50 for non- 
residents for 18 holes on weekdays, 
and $3.25 for residents and $3.75 
for non-residents for 9 holes on 
weekdays. Fees are $6.50 for 
residents and $7.50 for non- 
residents for 18 holes on weekends, 
and $3.75 for residents and $4.75 
for non-residents for 9 holes on 
weekends. Discount rates for senior 
citizens. No carts. Public. 

Trull Brook Golf Course, 170 River 
Rd., Tewksbury, 851-6731. Eighteen 
holes, par 70. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 8 a.m. to dusk, and on Sat., 
Sun., and holidays from 6 a.m. to 
dusk. Fees: $6 until 3:30 p.m. and 
$3.50 after 3:30 p.m. for 18 holes on 
weekdays, and $8 until 3:30 p.m. 
and $4 after 3:30 p.m. for 18 holes 
on weekends. Pull, gas, and electric 
carts. Public. 

Wayland Country Club, Route 27, 
Wayland, 358-4882. Eighteen holes, 
par 70. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
7 a.m. to dusk, and on Sat., Sun., 
and holidays from 6 a.m. to dusk. 
Fees: $6 until 4 p.m. and $4 after 4 
p.m. for 18 holes and $4.50 for 9 
holes on weekdays, and $7.50 until 
3 p.m. and $5 after 3 p.m. for 18 
holes on weekends. Pull, gas, and 


electric carts. Public. 
Wobum 


Club, Country Club 
Rd., Woburn, 935-4653. ‘Nine holes, 
par 34. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to dusk. Fees: $7 for 18 holes, 
and $4 for 9 holes. Gas carts. 
Public. 


RIDING 

Andover Riding Academy, Rte. 114, 
N. Andover, 683-6552. Horses with 
English saddles rented on Sunday 
only from 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
and from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m., with 
reservations required by the 
preceding Wednesday. Cost is $6. 
Lessons are available Mon. through 
Fri. from 4 to 9 p.m., and Sat. from9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Cost is $8 per lesson. 
Auburn Farms Inc., 231 E. Main St., 
Georgetown, 352-6161. No rentals, 
but open Tues. through Sun. for 
lessons at $8 per lesson. Phone for 
times and appointments. English 
saddle. 

Belliveau Riding Academy, 1244 
Randolph Ave., Milton, 698-9637. 
Continued, 32 
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NO MUMBO-JUMBO. 








CLOSER TO 


JVC THE MUSICAL 


TRUTH 


KD-A77 


e THREE HEAD CONFIGURATION 

e METAL COMPATIBLE W/SA HEADS 
e FULL LOGIC TWO MOTOR 
TRANSPORT 

e REMOTE CONTROL OPTION 
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THE FULL JVC LINE ON SALE 











THE SONY 
SONY. STR-V55 


SONY DESIGN AND ENGINEERING AT 
ITS FINEST - A CLASSIC STUDY IN 
AMPLIFIER INNOVATION 


e 55 WATTS PER CHANNEL hee) 
© QUARTZ FREQUENCY SYNTHESIS 
TUNING 

¢ LOW TIM AMP DESIGN 


OZ a — 

ts ii 

atu ca s Lie f A 
— mt y fl 
























OPTONICA SPECIAL 
SA-5901 PURCHASE! 


e 125 WATTS PER CH. (FTC) 
e OPTO-LOCK TUNING 











AT COPLEY CAMERA & Hi-Fi — NO MYS- 
TIFYING TECHNOLOGICAL TALK — JUST 
THE ESSENTIAL INFORMATION YOU NEED TO 
MAKE AN INTELLIGENT CHOICE IN HI-FI 
EQUIPMENT, AT THE PRICE YOU WANT TO 
PAY. OUR CAREFULLY SELECTED LINES ARE 
SUPPORTED BY A PROFESSIONAL AND EN- 
THUSIASTIC GROUP OF HI-FI SPECIALISTS 
.. . SPECIALISTS IN MAKING THE COMPLI- 
CATED SIMPLE . . . THE INTIMIDATING LESS 
SO. FOR THIRTY-TWO YEARS WE'VE EARNED 
OUR MUCH ENVIED REPUTATION BY MAKING 
OUR CUSTOMERS OUR FRIENDS. WE CARRY 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF HIGH-QUALITY COM- 
PONENTS BACKED BY UNEQUALLED COM- 
PREHENSIVE, PERSONAL SERVICE. COPLEY 
CAMERA & HI-Fi — A BOSTON TRADITION 
SERVING THE PUBLIC FOR THIRTY-TWO 
YEARS — AND COUNTING. 


_ FOF EE BETTER SOUND 


THROUGH RESEARCH 
THE BOSE 901 IV 


INTERNATIONALLY — THE MOST 
HIGHLY REVIEWED SPEAKER 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR PRICE 


— ON SALE NOW 
(SALE ENDS 
JULY Ist) 


















— |LUXMAN|; — 











THE LUX STUDIO STANDARD SERIES L-3 
AMPLIFIER AND 1-2 TUNER — UN- 
IPARALLELED PERFORMANCE FROM THE 
“ROLLS ROYCE” OF AUDIO MANUFAC- 
TURERS. A SUPERB PACKAGE AT A STAG- 
GERINGLY LOW PRICE. 


TOO LOW TO SHOW! 


vt gh 











REMARKABLY DEEP 
= === =~ BASS — IN A REMARKABLY 
ariS SMALL CABINET 
REAT SPEAKER THAT HAPPENS 


mn 
aa] 
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pee) 
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SCOT T Iie MMe To 


PS-17A BELT-DRIVE 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE THE 
POPULAR PS-17A IS UNMATCHED IN 
COST AND PERFORMANCE W/AUDIO 

















© 5 WAY PROTECTION CIRCUIT AKG SONY TECH CART. 
AUDIOTECHNICA SCOTT a aos ON 
mn LOW PRICE — KLH SHURE $gg% 

ag LUXMAN PICKERING 
Se | MAXELL TRANSCRIBER 
2 Te res ‘yd tgaaa Es, OPTONICA TRIAD 
aoe - eg SOUND GUARD HITACHI 
$399° cones PEARLCORDE 

CAMERA & HI-FI 





EXCELLENCE... 


IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE TO BOSTON | 
A BREAKTHROUGH IN SONIC | 


| 





THE TRIAD LOUDSPEAKER 


The Triad Speaker — a 
small three-way system & 
impressive performance 
versus any loudspeaker 
regardless of size or 

_ price. Realistic 
reproduction in any room, 
of any size. Decor a 
problem? Not with the 
Triad. Stop in today and 
audition one of the 


IS HERE! 





WEIGHT - 35 Ibs 
DIMENSIONS: 18'2° - Front 
14'.” - Sides 
6.” - Height 
5 YEAR WARRANTY — PARTS & LABOR 


exciting new Triad 


Speakers. HI-Fl WILL NEVER BE THE SAME AGAIN! 


& Hi-Fi 


TAKE THE T T0 
ARLINGTON ST. 


OG RIAL 
266-2202 


A bold new approach in 
loudspeaker design — 
the Triad Loudspeaker 
will deliver tight, 
transparent, room-filling 
sound, from a speaker 
that will not physically fill 
the room. Open, airy, and 
very real. 


9-5 WEEKDAYS 
10-5 SATURDAY 
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Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. English saddle rides rent for $7 
per hour in a group, $10 by yourself. 
Lessons are $8. 
Brookdale Stables, 629 Willard St., 
Quincy, 471-9547. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to dusk, 
and on Sat. and Sun. from 8 a.m. to 
dusk. Rentals with Western saddies 
at $7 per hour. Private lessons 
— at $18, group lessons at 
12. 
Eagle Rock Riding, 138 Providence 
Rd., Grafton, 839-5784. No rentals. 
Private lessons available at $14, 
semi-private at $11, group at $9. 
Call for times. 
Hingham Riding Stable, Turkey Hill 
Lane, Hingham, 749-9734. Open 
seven days from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Rentals on Mon. through Fri. are 
available for $6 per hour, and on 
Sat. and Sun. for $7 per hour. 
English- and Western-saddle 
lessons available at $10. 
Jamaica Plain Riding Academy, 19 
Lotus St., Jamaica Plain, 524-9739. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 
p.m. English and Western rentals on 
Mon. through Fri. are $6. Rentals on 
Sat. and Sun. cost $8. 
Mustang Riding Stable, Main St., 
Northboro, 393-9408. Open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Western- 
saddie rentals for § per hour. 
Cross-country rentals for 2% hours 
on Sat. and Sun. costs $14. 
Paddocks, 1010 Hillside St., Milton, 
698-1884. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Mon. 
unless it's a holiday. English-saddle 
rentals cost $8 per hour. Ten 
lessons offered for $100. 
Redsam Stables, 384 High St., Ran- 
dolph, 963-9828. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Western- 
saddle rentals at $7 per hour. 
Stoneham Ranch, 106 Pond St., 
Stoneham, 438-9837. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Western- 
saddle rentals at $7 per hour. 


RUNNING 

Patriots’ Day and the Boston 
Marathon have come and gone, but 
there are plenty of road races yet to 
be run. Below is a list of key races, 
all of them sanctioned by the AAU, 
to be held in New England thrdugh 
Labor Day. They all include male 
and female divisions (except for the 
explicitly women’s races). A more 
comprehensive list of races, in- 
cluding certified marathons in the 
US and Canada, can be obtained by 
contacting the following: AAU at 69 
Canal St., Boston, 742-2248; the 
Greater Boston Track Club at 90 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, 864- 
9479; and the New England Athletic 
Congress at the Statler Office 
Building, 20 Providence St., fifth 
floor, room 522, Boston, 451-0871. 
For more information on the races 
below, contact the person or 
organization listed with each. 

June 15, Sudbury, Mass. New 
England Women’s Road Running 
Championship, 25 kilometers. Start- 
ing time is 11 a.m., entry fee is $3, 
post-entries okay. Begins in front of 
the Fairbank School, Hudson Rd., 
Sudbury. Rolling countryside with 
three loops. Contact Greater Boston 
Track Club, PO Box 84, Somerville, 
Mass. 02143, or call 864-9479. 

— Randolph, Mass. Fourth An- 
nual Randolph Father’s Day 
Roadrace, two miles and 6.2 miles. 
Starting time for the short race is 10 
a.m., and for the longer race .is 
10:30 a.m. The entry fee for the 
short race is $1, and for the longer 
race is $2, post-entries okay. Begins 
at the Randolph High School in Ran- 
dolph. Contact the Randolph 
Jaycees, PO Box 497, Randolph, 
Mass. 02368, or call 963-2565. 
June 18, West Roxbury, Mass. West 
Roxbury Week Race, 8.5 miles. 
Starting time is 6:30 p.m., entry fee 
is $2.50, post-entries are $3. Begins 
at the West Roxbury High School. 
Contact Rick Palermo, 118 Bridge 


St., Dedham, Mass. 

June 20, Acton, Mass. The 17th An- 
nual Acton Road Race, five miles. 
Starting time is 6:30 p.m., entry fee 
is $3, after June 16 the fee is $4. 
Begins at the Acton Lions Club 
Town Fair, Charter and Hayward 
Rds., Acton. Paved with two 
moderate hills. Contact John 
Clarke, Colonial Track Club, PO 
Box 399, Acton, Mass. 01720, or call 
Jane Gruber at 263-7438. 

June 21, Hull, Mass. Jaycees Fourth 
Annual Road Race, 10 kilometers. 
Starting time is 10 a.m., entry fee is 
$4. Begins at the Hull High School. 
Contact the Hull Jaycees, PO Box 
225, Hull, Mass. 02045. 

June 22, Chatham, Mass. Chatham 
Harbor Run, 10 kilometers. Starting 
time is noon. Entry fee is $3, entries 
close June 15, limited to 700. Hilly 
and scenic. Contact Rick Weiler, 720 
Main St., Chatham, Mass. 02633, or 
call 945-3385. 

June 27, Provincetown, Mass. Third 
Blessing of the Fleet Road Race, 4.5 
miles. Starting time is 9:30 a.m., en- 
try fee is $4, limited to 150. Begins 
at the Motta Memorial Field, 
Provincetown. Contact Blessing of 
the Fleet Road Race, Town Hall, 
Provincetown, Mass. 02657, or call 
487-0157. 

June 29, West Springfield, Mass. 
Eastern Regional Relays. Starting 
time is 9 a.m., entry fee is $9 per 
team. Begins at the Eastern States 
Exposition Grounds, West 
Springfield. Contact Walter Childs, 
339 Sommer Rd., Hampden, Mass., 
or call (413) 566-3145. 

— Webster, Mass. Annual 
Webster Times Road Race, 10 
kilometers. Starting time is 1 p.m., 
entry fee is $2, post-entry is $3. One 
big hill. Contact Paul Jarvey, 
Webster Times, 7 Main St., Webster 
01570, or call 943-4800. 

— Waterville Valley, NH. Great 
Northern Classic Road Race, four 
and eight miles. Starting time is 


noon, entry fee is $3. Begins at the 
Ski Touring Center in Waterville 
Valley. Contact Great Northern Run- 
ning Club, PO Box 212, Waterville 
Valley, NH 03223. 

— Danvers, Mass. Danvers 
Touchdown Club Road Race, 10 
kilometers. Starting time is 4 p.m., 
entry fee is $3, post-entry is $4. 
Begins at the Danvers High School. 
Contact Larry Chisholm, Danvers 
Touchdown Club, PO Box 45, 
Danvers, Mass. 01923. 

— Bourne, Mass. New England 
AAU Road Race, 20 kilometers. 
Starting time is 1 p.m., entry fee is 
$2, post-entry is $3. Begins at Shore 
Road, Bourne. Contact Fred 
Comings, VFW Post No. 5988, 
Bourne, Mass. 02532, or call 759- 
9885. 


July 4, Hampden, Mass. Hampden 
Recreation and Mountain Park Run, 
three miles. Starting time is 5 p.m., 
entry fee is $2. Begins at Memorial 
Park on Main St., Hampden. Con- 
tact Walter Childs, 339 Sommer Rd., 
Hampden, Mass., or call (413) 566- 
3145. 

— Springfield, Mass. Indepen- 
dence Day Road Race, five miles. 
Starting time is 10 a.m., entry fee is 
$3. Begins at the Springfield Civic 
Center. Contact Walter Childs, 339 
Sommer Rd., Hampden, Mass., or 
call (413) 566-3145. 

July 6, Fitchburg, Mass. Finnish 
Memorial Road Race, 10 
kilometers. Starting time is 9:30 
a.m., entry fee is $1.50, post-entry is 
$2. Begins at Saima Park, 
Fitchburg. Contact Finnish 
Memorial Field, PO Box 2231, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 01420, or call 756- 
9614. 

July 12 and 13, Boston. Kendall 
Women's Classic Track Meet. Track 
and field for women ages seven to 
18 and older. Opens Sat. at 9 a.m. 
and on Sun. at 10 a.m. Free. Nicker- 
son Field, Boston University. 
Deadline for filing is July 5. Contact 
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“Most cassettes are afraid of me” 
-Stevie Wonder- 


A lot of cassette makers have probably 
considered asking Stevie’s opinion about their 
performance. But he’s such a perfectionist, 
they may have been scared off. Stevie won’t make 
excuses for a cassette. He wants big studio sound 
out of it. And for many cassettes, that’s asking a lot. 
Not for TDK SA. The surface of this high bias 
tape is packed with a specially treated particle called 
Super Avilyn. With it, TDK has revolutionized the 
way you hear recorded cassette music. No rock is 

too hot to handle. Classical music keeps all its 
dynamic range. Jazz sizzles without a hiss. 
There’s headroom for all the challenge 
and drama of music. And all the 
delicate overtones in between. 

Stevie says, “It’s a little music 
machine that delivers the best sound, 
for its size, I've ever heard.” And TDK 

SA will keep delivering.* Its 250 
components go through thousands 
of checks. There are 1,117 check- 
points for the shell alone. It was 
1,060, but our engineers never 
stop making improvements. 
Which is what you’d expect 
from a perfectionist. 


Look for TDK in bright new packages 


“TDK. — 


The Amazing Music Machine 


* In the unlikely event that any TDK cassette ever fails 
to perform due to a defect in materials or workman 


ship simply return it to your local dealer or to TDK 
for a tree replacement earn 
Sus at 
c % é: 
Suppl Te cost 
©1980 TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530 










. Old Colony 





Conventures, 1 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 02116, or call 265-0055. 

July 20, Orleans, Mass. Anheuser- 
Busch Half-Marathon Race. Starting 
time is 9 or 10 a.m., entry fee is $5, 
no post-entries, Limit 1000. Begins 
at Nauset Regional Middle School, 
Orleans. Moderate to hilly. Contact 
Dennis O'Neill, Massassoit Rd., PO 
Box 440, Eastham, Mass. 

August 10, Turners Falls, Mass. 
Montague Elks and Park Depart- 
ment Road Race, three and six 
miles. Starting time is noon, entry 
fee is $3. Begins at the Recreation 
Department, Avenue A, Turners 
Falls. Contact Walter Childs, 339 
Sommer Rd., Hampden, Mass., or 
call (413) 566-3145. 

Aug. 14, Quincy, Mass. Quincy Bay 
‘Dry Run’’ Road Race, 10 
kilometers. Starting time is 6 p.m., 
entry fee is $3, post-entry is $4.50. 
Begins at Veteran’s Municipal 
Stadium, Quincy. Contact South 
Shore Council on Alcoholism, 148 
Ave., Quincy, Mass. 
02170, or call 472-6027. 

Aug. 16, Quincy, Mass. The Fifth An- 
nual Frank Kelly Memorial Age 
Group Track and Field Meet. For 
ages seven to 17. Begins at 10:30 
a.m. at Veteran’s Memorial Stadium, 
Quincy. Entry fee is $1. Contact 
Stuart Coull, Quincy Track Club, 
239 Billings Rd., Quincy, Mass. 
02170, or call 328-7329. 

August 23, Concord, NH. Twelfth 
Annual Concord Run, 20 kilometers. 
Starting time is 5:30 p.m., entry fee 
is $3, no post-entries. Begins at 
Green St. in downtown Concord. 
Hills and some rolling terrain. Con- 
tact Lawrence Patz, Turtle Town 
Athletic Club, PO Box 594, Concord, 
NH 03301, or call United Life (603) 
224-7741, 

Sept. 6, Springfield, Mass. Greek- 
American Road Race, six miles. 
Starting time is 10 a.m., entry fee is 
$2. Begins at Memorial Square, 
Springfield. Contact Walter Childs, 
339 Sommer Rd., Hampden, Mass., 
or call (413) 566-3145. 


SOCCER 

The Boston Women’s Soccer 
League teams play three times a 
week during the summer, and they 
welcome beginners. For informa- 
tion, call 864-8181. 

Everywoman’s Sport Center, 120 
Elm St., Watertown, 926-3008. 
Teams are forming with decisions 
on particulars up to participants. 
Beginners and intermediates 
weicome.* ; 


TENNIS 

Boston 
All public tennis courts in Boston 
are available on a first-come, first- 
served basis, with the exception of 
the Boston Common courts in July 
and August. Permits that allow one 
to reserve a hour of playing time 
there for up to a week in advance 
are available at the courts from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays. Lighted 
Boston courts are open from dawn 
until 11 p.m. The Boston Parks and 
Recreation Department offers free 
lessons both days and nights 
(depending on budgets). For more 
information, call 725-3240. 
Allston-Brighton 
Cassidy, Cleveland Circle, Brighton, 
two lighted asphait courts. 
McKinney, Faneuil St., Brighton, two 
lighted asphalt courts. 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth St., 
Brighton, one asphalt court. 
Rogers, Lake St., Brighton, two 
lighted asphait courts. 
Ringer, Allston St., Allston, two 
asphait courts. 
Beacon Hill 
Boston Common, Tremont St., 
Boston, two lighted Grass-Tex 
courts. 
Charlestown 
Ryan, Sullivan Square, one lighted 
asphalt court 
Dorchester 
Almont, Aimont St. and Biue Hill 
Ave., Mattapan, four asphalt courts, 
two lighted. 
Dorchester Park, Richmond and 
Dorchester Aves., one asphait 
court. 
Old Hemingway School, Adams St., 
one asphalt court. 
Ronan, Mt. Ida Rd., one lighted 
asphalt court. 
Savin Hill Park, Savin Hill St., four 
lighted asphalt courts. 
Walker, Norfolk St., Mattapan, four 
asphalt courts, two lighted carts. 
Walsh, Washington St., one asphalt 
court. 
Winthrop, Winthrop St., one asphalt 
court. 
East Boston 
East Boston Stadium, Porter St., 
three asphalt courts. 
Jeffrey Point, Maverick Square, two 
asphalt courts. 
Noyes, Saratoga and Boardman 
Sts., two lighted asphalt courts. 
Hyde Park 
Amatucci Playground, Glenwood 
Ave., one lighted asphalt court. 
Readville, Readville St., Readville, 
two asphalt courts. 
Ross, Reddy Ave., one lighted 
asphalt court. 
George Wright, West St., two 
asphalt courts. 
Jamaica Plain 
Shattuck Hospital, Franklin Park, 
two asphalt courts. 
South Street Mall, South St., two 
lighted asphalt courts. 

Continued on page 34 
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The Club that Rocks Best 





Ready For Summer ‘80 
Fri., June 20 Thurs. & Fri., Wed. & Thurs., 
NEW ENGLAND July 3 & 4 July 9 & 10 
3 CHUCK WAGON JON BUTCHER 
& THE WHEELS AXIS 
with special guests 
Sat., June 21 , 
JAMES Fri., July 11 
MONTGOMERY FOUNTAINHEADS 
BAND 
| ee eel © Fri. & Sat. 
Fri. & Sat., THE STOMPERS Ff july 18 & 19 
June 27 & 28 BEAVER BROWN 
RICK DERRINGER 
Sun., July 6 
SUMMER FEST ’808 Sat., August 9 
Wed., July 2 10 Top Live THE RAMONES 
THE ELVIN Attractions 
BISHOP BAND 


We would like to thank all the artists for appearing 
at Uncle Sam’s including: 


AEROSMITH ROBIN LANE & JOHNNY WINTER 
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SQUEEZE THE CHARTBUSTERS DAVID JOHANSEN 
HUMBLE PIE THE FLYING TIGERS NEW RIDERS 

JOE PERRY PROJECT DIRTY LOOKS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 
THE FOOLS SHANE CHAMPAGNE TAJ MAHAL 
JONATHAN EDWARDS GRINDER SWITCH KATE TAYLOR 

EDGAR WINTER BALLOON LUNA 

POUSETTE. DART BAND SASS snes COTTON 


“Produced & Presented by Frank Petrella” 


296 Nantasket Ave., Nantasket Beach 


Information 925- anve 
"Posie © ID requir kod for aie hole > beve ae Press ¢ ey 


Brockton, CRAZY SHIRTS, Scituate 
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Roxbury 

Carter, Columbus Ave., five lighted 
asphalt courts. 

Washington Park, Dale and 
Washington Sts., two lighted asphalt 
courts. 

South End 

Peters and Titus-Sparrow, 
Washington St., two asphalt courts. 
South Boston 

Columbus Park, Columbus Rd., five 
lighted asphalt courts. 

West Roxbury 

Billings, LaGrange St., four asphalt 
courts, two lighted. 

Draper, Washington and Stimson 
Sts., one lighted asphalt court. 


Brookline 
Permits are required on all 
Brookline courts. Clay-court per- 
mits are available at Putterham 
Meadows. Golf Course, 1281 West 
Roxbury Parkway, 566-5008. 
Residents must bring proof of 
residency and $35 (adult fee) to get 
a photo ID card. Non-residents must 
pay $70 (adult fee) for a permit. 
Hard-surface-court permits are 
available at the Park and Recreation 
Commission, on the third floor of 
the Brookline Town Hall, 333 
Washington St., 232-9000 ext. 258. 
Lighted courts are open from 10 
a.m. to 9 p.m. on weekdays and 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on weekends 
and holidays. Unlighted courts are 
open from dawn until dusk. Hourly 
charge for clay courts is $4 for 
adults and $2 for children under 14 
(residents only). 
Amory, intersection of Beacon and 
Amory Sts., six lighted clay courts. 
Anderson, Goddard and Newton 
Sts., two hard-surface courts. 
Baker Beverly Rd. at rear of Baker 
School, five hard-surface courts. 
Baldwin, off Heath St. at rear of 
Baldwin School, one hard-surface 
court. 
Beacon, Dean Rd., near Cleveland 


Circle, five Grass-Tex courts and 
three hard-surface courts, all 
lighted. 

Coolidge, Kenwood St. off Harvard 
St., one hard-surface court. 
Devotion, Stedman St. at rear of 
Devotion School, two hard-surface 
courts. 

Eliot, between Eliot St. and Chest- 
nut Hill Ave., three hard-surface 
courts. 

Longwood, off Aspinwall Ave. at 
rear of Lawrence School, three 
hard-surface courts. 

Brookline High School Gym, Tap- 
pan and Greenough Sts., four in- 
door courts (seasonal use only, by 
reservation). 


Cambridge 
You do not need a permit to play on 
Cambridge courts. There will, 
however, be recreational directors 
on the courts to limit playing time to 
one hour. Lighted courts are open 
until 11 p.m. All courts are asphalt. 
Information is available at 498-9028. 
Donnelly Field, Willow St., behind 
Harrington School, East. Cam- 
bridge, two courts. 
Glacken, Huron Ave. near Fresh 
Pond Golf Course Club House, 
three lighted courts. 
Hoyt Field, Western Ave. and 
Gilmore St., two courts. 
Kennedy School, Fulderson, 
Charles and Sixth Sts., East Cam- 
bridge, two courts. 
Old Morse, Putnam Ave. near 
Brookline St., two courts. 
Rindge Field, Pemberston St., four 
lighted courts. 


Newton 
Technically, you must be a Newton 
resident to play on these courts. 
Permits are required on supervised 
courts. They're available at the New- 
ton Recreation Department, 70 
Crescent St., Auburndale, 552- 
7120, -from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
weekdays. Prices range from $5 for 


students, to $10 for adults, to $20 
for families. You must present your 
permit and make courtside reser- 
vations at these courts. 

Burr Park, Waverly Ave., four clay 
courts. 

Newton Centre Playground, Tyler 
Terrace, Newton Centre, five clay 
courts. 

Newton North High School, Hull St., 
Newtonville, 10 lighted hard-surface 
courts (open until 10 p.m.). 
Newton South High School, 
Brandeis Rd., Newton Centre, 12 
lighted hard-surface courts (open 
until 10 p.m.). 

The following unreserved courts are 
available on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Court change-over is 
on the hour. 

Albemarie Playground, Albemarie 
Rd., Newtonville, two hard-surface 
courts. 

Angler School, Beacon St., Waban, 
three hard-surface courts. 
Auburndale Playground, West Pine 
St., Auburndale, two hard-surface 
courts. 

Boyd Playground, Jackson Road, 
Newton, one hard-surface court. 
Burr School, Pine St., Newton, two 
hard-surface courts. 

Cabot Park, Eastside Parkway, two 
hard-surface courts. 

Hamilton Playground, Grove St., 
Newton Lower Falls, two hard- 
surface courts. 

Hawthorn Playground, Hawthorn 
St., two clay courts. 

Memorial School, Stein Circle, 
Newton Centre, two hard-surface 
courts. 

Newton Highlands Playground, 
Winchester St., Newton Highlands, 
two hard-surface courts. 

Upper Falls Playground, Chestnut 
St., Newton Upper Falls, two hard- 
surface courts. 

Ward School, Dolphin Road, New- 
ton Centre, two hard-surface courts. 
Warren Junior High School, 
Washington St., West Newton, seven 


hard-surface courts. 

Weeks Junior High School, 
Locksley Road, Newton Centre, four 
hard-surface courts. 

Willington Playground, Kilburn Rd., 
West Newton, one hard-surface 
court. 


MDC courts 


All courts except the two lighted 
courts at Charlesbank and courts at 
Pleasant St. in Watertown operate 
on a first-come, first-served, basis. 
Lighted courts are open until 10 
p.m. All other courts are open from 
dawn to dusk. For permit informa- 
tion, call Luke Smith at 523-9746 on 
Mon. through Fri. between the 
hours of 8 and 10 a.m. or 1 and 2 
p.m. 

Belmont 

Waverly Oaks, Beaver Brook Reser- 
vation, two courts. 

Boston 

Charlesbank Park, Charles -St., 
West End, four lighted courts. 
Francis D. Martini Shell, Truman 
Highway, two courts. 

John J. Moynihan Play Center, 
Truman Highway, two lighted 
courts. 
Camp Meigs Playground, Stanbro 
St., Readville, two courts. 

Msgr. Francis A. Ryan Memorial 
Playground, River St., Mattapan, 
two courts. 

Dedham 

Riverdale Park, Bridge St., two 
courts. 

Everett 

Allied Veterans Memorial Center, 2 
Elm St., two courts. 

Medford 

Henry D. Hormel Field, Mystic River 
Reservation, Veterans Memorial 
Highway, two courts. 

Milton 

Houghton’s Pond, Blue Hills Reser- 
vation, Hillside St. off Rtes. 128 and 
138, four courts. 

Nahant 

Nahant Beach, Nahant Beach 





HANG IN THERE THIS WEEKEND! 











Go Hang Gliding at the 


HANG GLIDER, inc. 


Gift Certificates Available 


Certified Instruction « Complete 
6-Hour Course, All Equipment 


Supplied: $39.95 


Over 4500 Students Have Been 


BE-relal@ey-1i-hy 


Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
9:00 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 


c/o GROTON HILLS RECREATION AREA 
Martins Pond Rd., Box 744, Groton, Ma. 01450 
Call (617) 448-5951 or (617) 448-5214 


























Highway, five courts. Somerville 
George Dilboy Field Alewife Brook 
Parkway, two courts. 

Foss Park, Broadway, two lighted 
courts. 

Watertown 

Pleasant Street Courts, Pleasant 
St., two courts. 


Play’s the thing 


SPORTS— 
SPECTATOR 


Yeah, yeah, yeah, so what if 
everybody on your block jogs three 
miles a day and feels better for it? 
That's just a matter of putting one 
foot in front of the other, and we 
know of several infants who can do 
that. There's plenty to be said for the 
intellectual pleasures of watching 
grown people chase little balls 
around some field of green, and 
there are plenty of opportunities for. 
you to do that and more in the New 
England summer. 


BASEBALL 

Some people have gone so far as to 
Say that the Red Sox mean more to 
New England than baseball itself. 
They are right, if the ratings for the 
National League games that used to 
be televised hereabouts are any in- 
dication. Anyway, now that. the 
threat of the players’ strike is no 
more, New Englanders will get yet 
another summer's worth of what 
they so richly deserve — more gas- 
guzzling baseball from the El 
Dorados of the American League. 
Day games start at 2 p.m.; night 
games, at 7:30 p.m. If the team must 
schedule double-headers because 
of rainouts and suchlike, afternoon 
double-headers will begin at 1:30 
p.m., twi-night double-headers, at 6 
p.m. Ticket prices range from $7.50, 
for roof seats, to $2, for the 
bleachers. The ticket office is open 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon. through 
Fri, and from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. on 
Sat. and Sun. The home games 
remaining on the schedule are as 
follows: 

vs. Oakland, Monday, June 16. 

Night game. 








vs. Oakland, Tuesday, June 17. 
Night game. 

vs. Seattle, Wednesday, June 18. 
Night. game. 

vs. Seattle, Thursday, June 19. 
Night game. 

vs. California, Friday, June 20. Night 
game. 

vs. California, Saturday, June 21. 
Day game. 

vs.. California, Sunday, June 22. Day 
game. 

vs. Baltimore, Friday, June 27. Night 
game. 

vs. Baltimore, Saturday, June 28. 
Day game. 

vs. Baltimore, Sunday, June 29. Day 
game. 

vs. New York, Monday, June 30. 
Night game. 

vs. New York, Tuesday, July 1. Night 
game. 

vgiNew Mork, Wednesdayg:July 2. 

ight game. : 

vs. Detroit, Saturday, July 12. Night 
game. 

vs. Detroit, Sunday, July 13. Day 
game. 

vs. Detroit, Monday, July 14. Night 
game. 

vs. Kansas City, Tuesday, July 15. 
Night game. 

vs. Kansas City, Wednesday, July 16. 
Night game. 

vs. Kansas City, Thursday, July 17. 
Night game. 

vs. Minnesota, Friday, July 18. Night 
game. 

vs. Minnesota, Saturday, July 19. 
Day game. 

vs. Minnesota, Sunday, July 20. Day 
game. 

vs. Texas, Monday, July 21. Night 
game. 

vs. Texas, Tuesday, July 22. Night 
game. 

vs. Texas, Wednesday, July 23. 
Night game. 

vs. Milwaukee, Monday, August 4. 
Night game. 

vs. Milwaukee, Tuesday, August 5. 
Night game. 

vs. Milwaukee, Wednesday, August 
6. Night game. 

vs. Milwaukee, Thursday, August 7. 
Night game. 

vs. Chicago, Friday, August 8. Night 
game. 

vs. Chicago, Saturday, August 9. 
Day game. 

vs. Chicago, Sunday, August 10. 
Day game. 

vs. Oakland, Thursday, August 28. 
Night game. 

vs. Oakland, Friday, August 29. 
Night game. 

vs. Oakland, Saturday, August 30. 
Day game. 

vs. Oakland, Sunday, August 31. 
Day game. 

vs. California, Monday, September 
1. Night game. 

vs. California, Tuesday, September 
2. Night game. 


vs. California, Wednesday, 
September 3. Night game. 

vs. Seattle, Thursday, September 4. 
— game. 

vs. Seattle, Friday, September 5. 
Night game. 

vs. Seattle, Saturday, September 6. 
Day game. 

vs. Seattle, Sunday, September 7. 

Continued on page 36 
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® 
We call it Cossack. 
A hickory-filtered vodka, 
made in the tradition of 
the Old World. 
Fit for Kings, Emperors 
and you. Let Cossack 
into your life for any 
occasion. 





Prepared and bottled by 
Allen’s Ltd., Boston, MA. 80 
or 100 proof. | 
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Day game. 

vs. New York, Thursday, September 
11. Night game. 

vs. New York, Friday, September 12. 
Night game. 

vs. New York, Saturday, September 
13. Day game. 

vs. New York, Sunday, September 
14. Day game. 

vs. Cleveland, Tuesday, September 
16. Night game. 

vs. Cleveland, Wednesday, 
September 17. Night game. 

vs. Cleveland, Thursday, September 
18. Night game. 

vs. Baltimore, Monday, September 
29. Night game. 

vs. Baltimore, Tuesday, September 
30. Night game. 

vs. Baltimore, Wednesday, October 
1. Night game. 

vs. Toronto, Thursday, October 2. 
Night game. 

vs. Toronto, Friday, October 3. Day 
game. 


vs. Toronto, Saturday, October 4. 
Day game. 

vs. Toronto, Sunday, October 5. Day 
game. 


No matter how much the Red Sox 
mean to New England, it’s also said 
that no Bostonian can claim to be a 
baseball fan unless he or she goes 
to see the teams from the Parks 
League in action when the Sox are 
out of town. There are eight teams in 
the Senior League (also known as 
the Twi League, as in “twilight 
league,” because its teams used to 
play without lights). And they play 
hard, because whoever comes in 
last gets bumped to make room for 
the winner of the Junior League 
championships. There are 18 teams 
in the Junior League, which in- 
cludes just about any group that 
wants to form a team. Games are 
played Mon. through Fri. at 7 p.m. 
and continue through mid-August. 
Senior League games are played at: 


Caseytown Field, Fields Corner 
(Dorchester Ave.), Dorchester. 
Cassidy Playground, Cleveland 
Circle on Beacon St., Brighton. 
Fallon Field, South St., Roslindale. 

Rogers Park, Lake St., Brighton. 
South Boston Stadium, Columbus 
Park, Old Colony Blvd. 


Junior Leaguers, who are usually 

between 17 and 21 years old, use 

some of the same fields as the 

Senior League plus the following: 

Clemente Field, Park Dr., the Fen- 
way. 

Clifford Field, Norfolk St., Roxbury. 

Healy Field, Washington St., Roslin- 
dale. 

Murphy Field, Charles St., Jamaica 
Plain. 

Roberts Field, Dunbar Ave., Dor- 
chester. 

Ronan Field, Mt. Ida Rd., Dor- 
chester. 

Ross Field, River St., Hyde Park. 
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Tax not included. 











lst Min. 


Monday-Friday 8 am-5 pm 46¢ 
Sunday-Friday 5 pm-11 pm 29¢ 
Sunday-Friday 11 pm-8 am 18¢ 
All Day Saturday 18¢ 
Sunday 8 am-5 pm 18¢ 


SPORTSPHONE is a service mark of Phone Programs, Inc. 


New England Telephone 








Add’ Min. 
32¢ 
21¢ 
13¢ 
13¢ 
13¢ 











BASKETBALL 

The Boston Neighborhood Basket- 
ball League (BNBL) is gaugantuan: 
330 teams with untold hundreds of 
players, all of them Boston 
residents. It’s divided into 13 dis- 
tricts and three age groups, in- 
cluding a 15-and-under division, a 
19-and-under division and a senior 
division including the 15 or so best 
teams. The league’s sponsors in- 
clude Channel 5, the John Hancock 
insurance company, Coca-Cola, 
and the Boston Globe, but it is run 
by the Boston Parks and Recreation 
Department. The BNBL schedule 
starts in mid-June and runs through 
August. Schedules and information 
are available from Joe Walsh, 
Boston Parks and Recreation 
Department, Room 802, City Hall, 
Boston, Mass., 02201. His phone 
number is 725-3291. 


BICYCLE RACING 
Yes, Breaking Away will be in your 
own back yard this summer, no 
matter where in New England that 
yard happens to be. Cycling is thriv- 
ing, and to prove it just look at the 
list of races below. Most of the 
events are criterium races (i.e., with 
laps of one-and-a-half miles or 
less), and they make for good 
watching, according to Grace 
Jones. She's the state represen- 
tative to the US Cycling Federation, 
and the person to call for up-to-date 
information, at 342-7439. For events 
in Connecticut, call Joe Tosi at (203) 
623-4137, and for New Hampshire 
and Maine, call Carolyn Laramee at 
(207) 363-5670. 
June 28 — Salem, Mass.: 40-mile 
Witches’ Cup Criterium, Salem 
Center, noon. 
July 3 —Exeter, NH: 35-mile 
criterium, Downtown Square, 6 p.m. 
July 4 — Walpole, Mass.: criterium 
downtown, 11 a.m. 
July 6 — Fitchburg, Mass.: Longsjo 
Classic Criterium. Races for 
veterans, seniors, juniors, and 
women. International cyclists. Noon. 
July 12 — Berlin, Conn.: criterium. 
July 13 — New Britain, Conn.: 
criterium. 
July 20 — Yarmouth, Maine: 36-mile 
criterium, 8 a.m. 
July 27 — Waterville, Maine: 125- 
mile race from Canadian border to 
Waterville, Maine. 
August 3 — Portsmouth, NH: an 
assortment of races ranging from 
big wheels for children to senior 
races, 10:30 a.m. 
August 16 — Concord, NH: cri- 
terium, 10 a.m. 
August 17 — Enfield, Conn.: cri- 
terium. 
August 23 and 24 — Lake Sunapee, 
NH: New England Championships. 
September 6 and 7 — North Con- 


way, NH: Mount Washington's 
Bikers’ Weekend, Road race on 
Sat., race-up Mount Washington on 
S 


un. 

September 14 — Plymouth Rock, 
Mass.: International Criterium, 
noon. 


The following races are held weekly 
by local clubs: 

Tuesdays — at Wampatuck State 
Park, Hinyham, Mass., by the 
Massachusetts Bay Wheelmen. Call 
park for time, 749-7160. 

— 6:15 p.m., between Concord and 
Carlisle, Mass. (starting at the main 
gate of Middlesex School, on Lowell 
Rd.), 11 miles, by the Northeast 
Bicycle Club. 

Thursdays — 6:30 p.m., at Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass., 25-mile 
points race, by the Northeast Bicy- 
cle Club. 

Please note: should you want to par- 
ticipate in a race organized by the 
Northeast Bicycle Club, you'll need 
a membership card from said club, 
which costs $5. For more informa- 
tion, you can call club president 
Robert Lea at 547-8791 (nights). 


DOG RACING 

Lincoln Greyhound Park, Rte. 146, 
Lincoin, Ri, (401) 723-3200. Races 
Mon., Wed., Sat. at 1:15 p.m. and 
every evening except Sun. at 8 p.m. 
Raynham Park, 1958 Broadway, 
Raynham, Mass., 824-4071. Races 
seven days at 1:15 p.m., plus Sat. at 
7:45. 

Seabrook Greyhound Park, New 
Zealand Rd., Seabrook, NH. Call 
284-4222 (local call) for schedule. 
Wonderland, 190 VFW Parkway, 
284-1300. Races Mon. through Sat. 
at 8 p.m. For dinner reservations 
call 289-4900. 


DRAG RACING 
New England Dragway, Epping Rd., 
Brentwood, NH, (603) 679-5945. 
Funny cars, motorcycle and short- 
track drag racing every Sunday, 
with gates opening at 9 a.m. Grudge 
races every Wed. at 6 p.m. Special 
July 4th show. Open also Fri., Aug. 
15, and Sat., July 26 and Aug. 16. 
Call for special show information. 


HORSE RACING 

New England Raceway, Rte. 1, Fox- 
boro, 543-5331. Harness racing 
Tues. through Sun. at 7:45 p.m. 
Rockingham Park, Salem, NH, (603) 
898-2311. Races July 5 to Sept. 21, 
every day except Tues., at 1:45 p.m. 
Suffolk Downs Race Track, Rte. 1, 
East Boston, 567-3900. Races every 
day except Tues. and Thurs., at 1:30 
p.m. 


z JAI-ALAI 
Fronton, 150 Admiral Kalbfus Rd., 
Newport, RI. Mon. through Sat. at 
Continued on page 38 











i Attention: Job Seekers and career changers! 
8 Take a Continuum Summer Seminar — Two weeks of practical informatign 
about the world of work and how to get there. , 


i ® Writing effective resumes 


and cover letters 
t ®@ Testing vocational 
interests 


ICO uu 
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had it later 


Circle your choice 
June 16-27 
July 14-25 


Clip this now — you'll wish you ——— 


@ interviewing techniques 
(with video) 
® Getting out for the job 


search 
Call or write now: 


785 Centre Street 
Newton, MA 02158 
617) 964-3322 
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The Touch that Relaxes 
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Now Boston to Newark—plus 
Free Private Bus to and from Mid-Manhattan 
Just $89 “Tio” 





Trip Fly In Comfort And Save 
® Comfortable Cosmopolitan Airlines @ Free round-trip private bus trans- 
Convair 440 prop aircraft with 52 seats ~— portation between Newark and 
@ 2 abreast seating with ample Manhattan with stops at 8th 
leg room and Madison Avenues 
@ Gate to gate—60 minutes @ $89 per person round-trip 
@ Free beverage service 
@ Free cocktail service 


$45 per person one way . . .and 
we encourage reservations 








Depart Boston, American Airlines Gate 28:7:30AM 11:30AM 1:30PM 5:30PM 
Depart Newark from American Airlines Terminal: 
9:30AM 1:30PM. 3:30PM 7:30PM 





See Your Travel Agent or Call 617-964-1776 


Coming Soon—Bedford/Newark! 


Ww : 
Great American Commuter Service 


212 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, MAO2167 617-964-1776 
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7:30 p.m. Season ends Aug. 2. For 
information call (401) 849-5000. 


SOCCER 
New England's newest professional 
sports team, the Tea Men, has a full 
season ahead, against such 
ominous-sounding rivals as the 
Drillers, the Rowdies, and the 
Earthquakes. Even if you’re not a 
diehard soccer fan, it could be 
worth a trip to see if the teams can 
perform as boisterously as their 
names suggest: 
vs. New York Cosmos, June 16. 
vs. Minnesota Kicks, June 21. 
vs. Rochester Lancers, June 23. 
vs. Philadelphia Fury, June 28. 
vs. San Jose Earthquakes, July 5. 
vs. Washington Diplomats, July 12. 
vs. Edmonton Drillers, July 19. 
vs. San Diego Sockers, July 26. 
vs. Portland Timbers, Aug. 2. 
vs. Tampa Bay Rowdies, Aug. 23. 
All games listed take place at 
Schaefer Stadium, Foxboro. Sat. 
games start at 2:30 p.m., and Mon. 
games at 7:30 p.m. For tickets call 
543-6161. 


SOFTBALL 

Area softball leagues are a new 

spin-off of the baseball leagues, and 

they're run by the Boston Parks and 

Recreation Association. The season 

lasts through July, and information 

can be obtained from Joe Walsh, 

725-3241. Times listed below are for 

the first games played on each field 

each evening. 

Cassidy Park, Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle: Mon. at 6 p.m., 
and on Fri. at 6 p.m. 

Clifford Park, Norfolk Ave., Rox- 
bury: Mon. at 6 p.m., on Tues. at 
7:30 p.m., on Thurs. at 6 p.m., and 
on Fri. at 7:30 p.m. 

Roberto Clemente Park, Park Drive, 


Boston (near Fenway Park): Tues. 
at 6 p.m., on Wed. at 9 p.m., and 
on Thurs. at 6 p.m. 

Smith Field, Soldiers Field Rd., 
Brighton: Mon. at 7 p.m., on Tues. 
at 8:30 p.m. and on Fri. at 7:30 
p.m. 


STOCK-CAR RACING 
Don't laugh — this is the second 
most largely attended spectator 
sport in the hemisphere. Sit in the 
grandstand and share the vicarious 
thrill of driving to endanger with no 
cops in sight. All in all it’s safer than 
South Huntington Ave. at 5:30 p.m. 
Stafford Springs Motor Speedway, 
Stafford Springs (Rtes. 19 and 190), 
Conn., (203) 684-2783. NASCAR 
racing every Fri. night. Modifieds, 
late models, and street stocks. 
Star Speedway, Epping, NH, (603) 
679-5306. Super-modifieds and two 
or three other classes Sat. nights at 
7 p.m. Special July 4th races. 
Seekonk Speedway, Rte. 6, 
Seekonk, Mass., 336-8488. 
Modifieds and other classes Sat. 
nights at 7 p.m. Special events on 
occasional Sundays. 

Thompson Speedway, Thompson 
(Rte. 193 off Rte. 52, Conn., (203) 
923-9591. Small-block modified, 
late-model and street-stock racing 
Sun. 6 p.m. 

Westboro, Westboro (Rte 9), Mass., 
366-2500. Small-block modified 
racing Sat. nights. 


SURFING 
Gansett Summer Surf Festival 
Meet, July 5 through 7, 9:30 a.m., 
Town Beach, Narragansett, Rl. 


TENNIS 
Longwood Cricket Club Tour- 
naments, 564 Hammond St., 
Brookline, 731-2900, or for US 


Professional Tournament informa- 
tion, 731-4500. Admission to tour- 
naments is free except for the pro 
tournament. Schedule is as follows: 
New England Women's, June ‘16 


through 20. 

US Professional (Men), July 14 
through 20. 

National Father and Son, Aug. 11 
through 13. 


Rogers Bowl, Sept. 2 through 6. 
Senior Men's, Sept. 20 and 21. 
The Miller Hall of Fame Tennis 
Championships, Newport Casino, 
Newport, RI, (401) 849-3990. 
Men's Professional, July 7 through 

13. 
Professional 

through 24. 
Volvo International Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Mt. Cranmore Tennis Club, 
North Conway, NH, (603) 356-3181. 
July 27 through Aug. 3. 


Veterans’, Aug. 20 


Another roadside attraction 





TOURING 





Inside — live reptiles! Antique 
telephone-pole-insulator museum, 
next right! Radioactive toad exhibit, 
three miles ahead! As you travel 
down life’s highway, there are, bless 
them, distractions at every turn. Pull 
in over there. ; 


BOSTON 

Bunker Hill Monument Lodge, 
Monument Sq., Charlestown, 242- 
5601. The monument itself is closed 
for restoration, but the lodge 
beneath it is open, with diagrams 
and guides to explain the. British 
procession up the hill. Open 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. every day. 

Bunker Hill Pavilion: “The Whites of 
Their Eyes,” Boston Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 242-5601. Sight-and- 
sound re-creation of the Battle of 





Lucy Dillon 

















Bunker Hill. Open 9:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. Facilities for the handicapped. 
Admission is $1.50 for adults, 75 
cents for kids and senior citizens. 
Family admission is $4. 

Boston by Foot, 77 North 
Washington St., 367-2345. Guided 
architectural tours of downtown 
Boston and Beacon Hill. Tours leave 
on Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 10 
a.m., and on Fri. at 5:30 p.m. 
(Beacon Hill only) and 2 p.m. 
Children’s tours (“Little Feet Around 
Boston”) are given Sun. at 2 p.m. In 
operation through the fall. Beacon 
Hill and downtown tours $3. Child- 
ren’s tour, children $1, and adults 
free. 

The Christian Science Church 
Center, Massachusetts Ave. near 
Huntington Ave., 262-2300. Guided 
tours of the Christian Science com- 


plex — mapparium and Mother 
Church. Church tours every 20 min- 
utes Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Mapparium tours Mon. through Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and Sun. from noon 
to 4:45 p.m. Tours of Christian 
Science Monitor newsroom Mon. 
through Fri. at 9:30 and 11 a.m. and 
at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Commandant’s House, Boston 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. 
Built in 1805 for some long-gone 
commandant. Tours daily from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Living-in-the- 
yard tours also offered every half- 
hour from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Constitution Museum, Boston Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 426-1812. Lots 
of stuff about the USS Constitution. 
Facilities for the handicapped. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Adults $1.25, children 6 to 16 25 
cents, kids under 6 free. 
Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, Hull St., 
in the North End, 298-8750. Final 
resting place for.many old promi- 
nent Bostonians, and adjacent to 
the site of the famed Brink’s 
robbery. Open seven days from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Customs House Tower, at the in- 
tersection of State and Milk Sts., 
223-2633. Climb (or ride) to the top 
and enjoy a panoramic view of the 
city and East Boston. Once on the 
Waterfront, years of landfill have 
made this recently renovated 
lookout the best high spot from 
which to view the Waterfront. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
noon and from 1 to 3 p.m. And un- 
like other skyscraper vantage 
points, this one has free admission. 
Faneuil Hall, Merchants Row, 523- 
8794. John Adams called this 
former marketplace the cradle of 
liberty, because this is where the 
Continued on page 40 





Middle East 
Restaurant 


4 Brookline Street 

(Central Square) 

Cambridge, Mass. 
354-8238 


Nabil and Evelyn Sater have brought an exciting Middle East Menu to the Boston area. Traditional back- 
ground music and wall hangings create an authentic Middle East environment. Ten vegetarian plates in- 
cluding Falafel are offered as well as Lamb Specials, home-made soups and desserts. Luncheon 
Specials from 11 a.m. — 3 p.m. (Sunday from 12 noon) Dinner 3 p.m. — 1 a.m. Open seven days — 
Imported libuors, wines, and beer — full catering service. 


Belly dancing: Thurs., Fri., & Sat., 10 P.M. — Midnight 














be to be missed. 


pon. 


Hope to see you real soon. 


THE GORINTHAN 


(1223 REACON STREET - CORNER OF ST. PAUL STR. 
BROOKLINE 


Open for Lunch and Dinner 
Closed Mondays 
Maitre D’ — Bill George 738-0170 


Amidst rave reviews, the Corinthian Restaurant has recently opened its doors at 1223 Beacon Street in Brookline. Offering a bal- 
ance of Greek Specialties and classic continental dishes including fish, seafood and steaks at moderate prices, starting from $4.95. 
These are complimented by an extensive list of fine wines and liquors, making the Corinthian Restaurant a dining experience not 


To enhance your dining pleasure, the elegantly restored room boasts black marble columns and exquisite decorating throughout. 


I would like to welcome you to the pleasure of dining at the Corinthian Restaurant ky extending to you a $5 coupon good for 


Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday evening through August 31, 1980 toward the purchase of two dinners. Please bring the cou- 


Bill Evangelakos 
Proprietor 








CORINTHIAN 
RESTAURANT 


1223 Beacon Street 
Brookline 738-0170 





$5 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


5$ 





Good toward two dinners on Tues., Wed., or Thurs. P.M. 
VALID WHEN NAME & ADDRESS FILLED IN . 


EXP. 8/31/80 
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The Last 
Chance Cafe 
74 State Street Tel. 723-7450 
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RESTAURANT SIRLOIN Natural Take Out gcd oro pegtaliee cace hw 
MANDARIN & SZECHUAN CUISINE SPECIAL Food _ Service POLYNESIAN DRINKS 
CANTONESE FOOD 


‘2.50 


Includes Baked Potato 












Fast-counter service 
inexpensive - quality food 
Fresh & Homemade 


Open 11-9 PM Mon. thru Sat. 
Closed Sunday 


Luncheon Specials: 11-3 Mon.-Sat. 
Take Out Service 


ROOM AVAILABLE 
FOR SMALL PARTIES 










ORDERS TO TAKE OUT Crisp Salad 
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P. "547-6 55 Texas Toast - Cems Sarees 
1720 MASS AVE. Buddy’s 
' CAMBRIDGE, MA . : ‘ 

RUNCH SPECIAL: berets ¢ J he Black Rése 
BRUNCH SPECIALS 39 Brattle St. 
WE SERVE BEER AND Harvard Sa. 160 State Street * Boston, Mass. 523-8486 

WINE Ban kok 
CLOSED MONDAYS OPEN 11-9. Closed Sunday. ) ok 








Mother Sweeney’s Sunday Buffet 
10:30-3:00 p.m. 
All you can eat $3.95 


Quisine 














“The First Thai 


Restaurant in 

YMAIL AGAIN TODAY? || | es 

Call 536-5390 & subscribe to The Phoenix. 177A Mass Ave., Boston 
We'll send you wisla nice 8 262-5377 


capil 


nig iit rt 











Juices: grapefruit, tomato and orange 
Smoked Kippers 
Scotch Eggs: with bacon, Irish sausage and 
ham ... toast, bagels, muffins, bread, cheese 
and jam. 
Tenderloin tips with rice pilaf 
Fresh fruit with Whipped cream, 
Cold Cuts: turkey, corned beef, roast beef 
Spinach and Garden Salads 
Relish tray 














LUCKY VRAGON 


45 Beach St., Chinatown 





Mother’s Daily Buffet 
$3.50 Tues.-Friday 
11:00-3:00 P.M. 













7 PALMER ST. (BETWEEN THE COOP BUILDINGS Cuisine 
) 12-5 PM. 492-7679 


Open 
(11 AM - 4 AM) 


QUIET AND TASTY daily 
BY DAY 

MERRY WITH SOUND 
AT NIGHT. 

LUNCH. MUNCH 

OR DRINK TEA 
SURROUNDED BY 
JEWELRY, GIFTS. 
AND CARDS MADE BY 
INTERESTED HANDS. 
DREAM ABOUT 

BEING IN EUROPE. 

OR DISCUSS IT 

AS IF YOU WERE 

AN AUTHORITY. 


Guinness, Harp, Bass on tap 


LIVE IRISH-ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 





























SZECHUEN & MANDARIN CUISINE 


“High-quality Szech 66 . 
cooking west of Rt.128” Wher e the F ish Jump 


—Savor Magazine July 1979 From the Ocean Into the 


LUNCHEON SPECIAL ro sid bi 


COCKTAILS pi | 
rihpasak, @ | Located at... 

‘ | 15'2 Fish Pier, Boston 
338-7539 


Open Monday to Saturday 





(617) 235-0238 
| (RT. 9) 
| 180 WORCESTER RD. 
|| WELLESLEY HILLS, MA. 
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rebels met to discuss how bad off 
they were under George Ill’s rule. 
Still used for local meetings, the 
building is now the front for a 
renovated marketplace that trades 
off its name. Early Bostonians came 
to this area to drink and buy the 
necessities of life. Today we gather 
here to drink and buy stuffed 
animals. The Hall itself is open daily 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. An artillery 
museum upstairs from the meeting 
auditorium is open Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Both are 
free. 

Historic Neighborhoods Founda- 
tion Tours, 112 Water St., 523-1860. 
Stroll under the direction of well- 
informed guides through the Back 
Bay, the North End, Beacon Hill, or 
the Waterfront and see how the 
citizenry lives through the summer. 
Summer tours scheduled from July 
9 to Aug. 28. North End sensory 
tours (involving taste, smell, and 
touch) on Tues. and Thurs., sunset 
tours on Wed. Make way for duck- 
ling tours on Fri., and Kennedy-roots 
tours on Sun. Call for information on 
tickets and times. Reservations en- 
couraged. 

Shipyard at Charlestown Hard-hat 
Workers’ Tour, Boston Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 242-5601. Daily walk- 
ing tours into restricted areas of the 
yard, given to emphasize the role of 
the workers. Tours meet at Visitors’ 
Center, Building 5. Tours every hour 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. 

John Hancock Tower, 200 Claren- 
don St., 247-1976. The biggest 
building on Clarendon St. In fact, 
the biggest building in Boston. J. 
Hancock's bid to spite the towering 
Prudential building seemed for a 
while as if it were going to end up 
as a pile of glass on the sidewalk 
below, but reports are that they 
fixed all that, and the public is 


welcome to visit the top of this im- 
pressive piece of |.M. Pei architec- 
ture and view the city. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
and on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Last ticket sold at 10:15 p.m. Adults 
$1.75, children 5 to 15 $1, and 
senior citizens 75 cents. 

Kings Chapel, 58 Tremont St., 523- 
1749. Classic mid-18th-century 
church, site of the first Unitarian 
church in America (actually 
anywhere). Another idyllic burying 
ground adjoins the building. Sun- 
day services held at 11 a.m. After- 
service guides are available for in- 
formation. Open to the public Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

Massachusetts State House, 
Beacon St. 727-2814. The one place 
where Ed King’s sure he’s governor. 
A magnificent piece of government 
architecture, with a Bulfinch domed 
central structure. Free guided tours 
given Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Facilities for the han- 
dicapped. 

Moses Pierce-Hichborn House, 19 
North Sq., 523-1676. Hours for this 
18th-century house/museum are 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. every day. The house 
was built around 1680, and it is the 
oldest one in Boston. Adults 75 
cents, children 25 cents, senior citi- 
zens 25 cents. Call for group rates 
and reservations. 

Museum of Transportation, at 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St. 
426-6633. See vehicles and arti- 
facts Bostonians used long ago. 
Multi-media show explaining the 
evolution of travel in Boston’s 350 
years. Antique fire-engine rides and 
steamboat rides. Open Sat. through 
Thurs. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Adults 
$3.50, children 3 to 15 $2.50, senior 
citizens $2. Fri. nights $1.50 per per- 
son. 


New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, 742-8830. If it lives under- 
water, it’s bound to be here. This in- 
cludes man-eating sharks, moray 
eels, penguins, and a special selec- 
tion of ugly fish. Summer Jubilee 
exhibits of exotic fishes from the 
Mediterranean. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and Sat., Sun., 
and holidays from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Adults $4, children 5 to 15 $2.50, 
kids under 5 free. Students, senior 
citizens, and military $3, or $2.50 on 
Fri. from 4:30 to 9 p.m. 

Old Corner Bookstore, on an old 
corner at 285 Washington St., 929- 
2602. Where once the literary greats 
ofthe Longfellow era met to chat and 
exchange autographs, now in- 
habited by an arm of the: Boston 
Globe. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

Old Granary Burying Ground, on 
the Freedom Trail, Tremont St., 
298-8750. John Hancock and Paul 
Revere are in there somewhere, 
although various upheavals have 
caused many of the headstones to 
be rearranged, so you're never sure 
whose body you're standing over. 
Open daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Free. 

Old North Church, 193 Salem St., 
523-6676. The steeple where Robert 
Newman hung the lantern to signal 
Paul Revere on the opposite shore 
so he could more accurately spread 
the alarm to every village and farm 
in Middlesex. Guides available for 
questioning except during ser- 
vices. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Sunday services at 9:30 and 11 
a.m. and 4 p.m. Free. 

Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., 482-6439. Where 
Sam Adams and friends plotted the 
Boston Tea Party. Talks given by 
guides every half-hour. Open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admis- 


sion 50 cents for adults, 25 cents for 
senior citizens. Kids under 13 are let 
in free with a paying grown-up. 
Old State House, 206 Washington 
St., 523-7033. Sorry, no shadow 
governments allowed. Basically a 
museum featuring Revolutionary 
memorabilia. Open seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is 75 
cents for adults, 25 cents for kids 
under 12, and 50 cents for senior 
citizens and students. Mas- 
chusetts school kids are let in 
free 

Park Street Church, corner of Park 
and Tremont Sts., 523-3383. Open 
for touring during July and Aug. 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Once the 
tallest structure in the hemisphere. 
Admission free. 

Paul Revere House, 19 North Sq., 
North End, 523-1676. Where the 
famous rider actually lived and 
smithed silver. Revolving exhibits 
including such as Revere’s engrav- 
ings. At the nether reaches of the 
Freedom Trail. Open seven days 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is 
75 cents for adults and 25 cents for 
senior citizens and kids 6 to 17. 
Prudential Skywalk, the Prudential 
Center, Boylston St., 267-1776 or 
267-1757 for reservations. One of 
the city’s longest express-elevator 
rides takes you to the glassed-in 
50th floor of the 700-foot Prudential 
Tower, whence you can see most of 
metropolitan Boston and get a dan- 
dy snapshot of the John Hancock 
Building, in Copley Square. The 
skywalk is open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. from 10 a.m. to midnight, 
and Sun. from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Adults $1.75, children 5 to 15 85 
cents, senior citizens $1. 
Shipyard at Charlestown, Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 242-5601. Tours 
and slide presentations explaining 
the history and uses of the yard. 


Tours meet at the exit brow of the 
USS Constitution. Free. 

Tea Party Ship Beaver, docked next 
to the Congress St. Bridge on the 
Waterfront, 338-1773. Actually the 
real Tea Party ship is long gone; this 
is a replica featuring a Tea Party 
museum, costumed hosts and a cup 
of complimentary Revolutionary tea. 
Open year-round, daily from 9 a.m. 
to nightfall. Adults $1.75, children 
$1. Call for group rates. 

Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 536- 
0944. The magnificent late-19th- 
century church designed by 
Richardson, now overshadowed, 
but hardly outshone, by |.M. Pei’s 
Hancock Tower. Guided tours com- 
mence each Sun. at noon, but you 
can wander in any time Mon. 
through Sat. between 8 a.m. and 4 
p.m. Weekday tours by appoint- 
ment. Free. 

USS Constitution, Boston Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, 242-5670. Old 
lronsides herself, resplendent with 
tattered ensign. Forty-four guns, no 
waiting. The oldest commissioned 
ship in the Navy actually maneuvers 
around the Harbor on July 4. Open 
from 9:30 a.m. to 3:50 p.m. Free. 
Where’s Boston?, 60 State St., 661- 
6575. A Bicentennial exhibit that 
lives on, if only because it’s a great 
place to take out-of-town guests. 
Now housed in more permanent 
quarters after the attraction’s 
original Prudential Center facility 
collapsed during the Blizzard of '78, 
Where's Boston? is a 55-minute 
multimedia production about 
Boston, its neighborhoods, and its 
people. Far superior to tacky multi- 
screen slide shows you may have 
encountered elsewhere, this show 
never fails to inspire even the most 
cynical natives and provides a 
cultural introduction a tourist won't 
get on foot. Shows start hourly every 
day between 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
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Cambridge, 
354-1366 


European Cooking 
114 Mt. Auburm St. 
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56 Boyiston St. 
Cambridge, MA 













Swiss-ltalian 
Cuisine 
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Tired of paying high prices 
for lunch on Boylston Street? ... 
don’t... 
step behind the library to 
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21 Huntington Ave. 
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and onions.” 


Copley Square, Boston, MA 


247-8249 
“The Ideal is casual and inviting, the 
service informal and prompt.” 


“The beef patty had honest flavor 
and a firm, coarse texture, as if it had 
been ground by hand rather than 
mauled by an electric monster.” 


“Quiche Lorraine had a light creamy 
custard (instead of the ubiquitous 
scrambled eggs) with ham, cheese 


John David Ober 
The Boston Phoenix 













Hamburger w/ 
Crisp Salad 


















Featuring Boston’s Most 
Abundant Salad Bar 


Our Specialties also include 
appetizing entrees and sand- 
wiches, daily specials, beer 
and wine and sensational des- 
serts. Ask about our private 
banquet facilities. 


524 Commonwealth Avenue 
Kenmore Square 536-7662 


And opening soon at 
119 Newbury St. 
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Adults $3, children under 13 $1.50, 
senior citizens $1.25. Group rates 
available. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Danvers — Glen Magna, Center St. 
off Rte. 1, 774-9165. Peabody and 
Endicott estate with authentic 
Olmstead gardens. Stroll around 
the grounds until you feel at home, 
summer Tues. and Thurs. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., or by appointment. 
Adults $1, admission for children 12 
to 18 is 50 cents. 

Gloucester — Gloucester 
Fishermen’s Museum, Rogers and 
Porter Sts. on the waterfront, 283- 
1940. Exhibits of fishing gear of 
yesterday and today, films depicting 
fishermen's lives, workshop to use 
100-year-old shipwright tools, and 
local fishermen on hand to answer 
questions. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. 
from noon to 4 p.m. During July and 
Aug. each Tues., Thurs., and Sat. at 
1 p.m., the museum conducts a 
three-hour tour of the exhibits. 
Special adventure, oceanography, 
marsh-study, and boat tours offered 
for children and adults. Also whale- 
study cruises on Tues. and Sat., $13 
for adults, $10 for children. Reser- 
vations necessary. General admis- 
sion for adults $2, children $1.25, 


senior citizens $1.50. Special family 
rates. 

— Hammond Castle, 80 
Hesperus Ave., 283-2080. An entire 
medieval-style castle built of im- 
ported stones now housing a mighty 
8600-pipe organ and a collection of 
artifacts from the 12th through 15th 
centuries. Open seven days from 10 
i to 4 p.m. Adults $2.50, children 

a: 

Lexington — Professor Hall’s Hot 
Air Balloon School of Higher 
Learning, 1656 Massachusetts Ave., 
861-0101. For $200, you and a 
friend can soar in the sky and par- 
take of a champagne breakfast. 
Two-hour ride lifts off at dawn. 
Lowell — Lowell National Historical 
Park, 459-4136. Canal boats, 
trolleys, or one’s feet transport one 
through Lowell's cultural and 
historic districts. Sites include canal 
systems, ethnic neighborhoods, 
and 19th-century textile mills. Tours 
are available seven days a week 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call for reser- 
vations. 

North Andover — Alpine Slide of 
Boston Hills, Rte. 114, 683-2733. 
Chair-lift ride up and long slide back 
down, with the usual assortment of 
curves, dips, and _ straightaways. 
Open through Labor Day from 11 
a.m. to dusk. (Until June 23 only Sat. 





and Sun. from noon). Adults $2 per 
ride, children, $1.50 per ride. Grass- 
skiing, $8 for two hours. Frisbee golf 
course, $1.50. 

Salem — House of Seven Gables, 
54 Turner St., in Derby waterfront 
area, 744-0991. The inspiration for 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's novel of the 
same fame, complete with secret 
stairway, garden, and gift shop. 
Homage to people named Hep- 
zibah. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m. in July and Aug., 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. the rest of 
the year. Tours during the summer 
include visits to three historic 
houses: the seven-gabled one, 
Hawthorne's nearby birthplace, and 
the Hathaway House. Summer rates 
for adults $3, children 13 to 17 $1, 
children 5 to 12 50 cents, people un- 
der 5 free. 

— Peabody Museum, at the cor- 
ner of Essex and Liberty Sts., 745- 
9500. Memorabilia from the great 
days of sailing ships and the China 
and Japanese trade (no hi-fi equip- 
ment), plus exhibits of ships’ figure- 
heads and seascapes. Open ail 
year, Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. and 
holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. Adults 
$1.50, children, students, and 
senior citizens 75 cents. 

— Salem Maritime National His- 


toric Site, Customs House, Derby 
St., 744-4323. A collection of 
restored buildings along the Salem 
waterfront. Customs House and 
West India goods store open from 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. Bonded 
warehouse and Derby House open 
daily for scheduled tours. Admis- 
sion free. 

— Witch Museum, 19% 
Washington Sq. North, 744-5217. A 
sound-and-light recreation of the 
witch hunts of the late 17th century. 
Scenes with life-size figures. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and to 7 p.m. in July and Aug. 
Adults $2, children 6 to 12 $1, senior 
citizens $1.75, children under 6 free. 
Saugus — Saugus Ironworks, 244 
Central St., 233-0050. The nation’s 
first ironworks, reconstructed for 
your educational enjoyment — 
buildings, artifacts, and tools. Open 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Facilities for the handicapped. Free. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Brewster — Cape Cod Museum of 
Natural History, Rte. 6A, 896-3867. 
Birds, mammals, and all the things 
that inhabit the ocean off New 
England. Nature trails and guided 
field walks Tues. and Thurs. at 2 
p.m. and Sat. at 10:30 a.m. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 











Fresh turkey & oversized fresh 
salads made us very special 


METRO DELI 


160 Cambridge St. 
Boston, MA. 
742-6319 


TOO!! 


**You won’t go broke here’’ 
(Dave Maynard, Evening Magazine) 
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p.m. and on Sun. from 12:30 to 5 
p.m. Adults $1; children 7 to 15 25 
cents. 

— Drummer Boy Museum, Rte 
6A, 896-3823. Exhibits dealing with 
the American Revolution. Guided 
tours. Open seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Access for the handi- 
capped. Adults $2.50, children 12 to 
16 $1.50, children 6 to 11 75 cents. 
Fall River — Battleship Cove, off 
Rte. 24 or 1-195, 674-3533 or 678- 


1100. Frolic amid the real steel of * 


genuine US Navy battleships, in- 
cluding the USS Massachusetts, 
submarine USS Lionfish, destroyer 
USS Joseph P. Kennedy, and PT 
796. Admission to ships Comes with 
admission to the Marine Museum of 
Fall River. See below. — 

— Marine Museum of-Fall River, 
off Rte. 24 or |-195, 674-3533 or 
678-1100. Nautical exhibits of many 
kinds, including a vast collection of 
ship models. Connected with Battle- 
ship Cove (see above). Facilities for 
the handicapped. Open all year, 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Adults $3.50, kids 6 to 14 $1.75, kids 
under 6 60 cents. Admission to 
museum without ship tours is $1.25 
for adults and children under 13. 
Nantucket — Hadwen House, Satier 
Memorial, Main St. Greek-revival 

Continued on page 42 
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(617) 547-6300 


Parking available 
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DISTINCTIVE GREEK DINING 
Your Hosts 567 Mass. Ave 
Nick and Sandy (Central Sq.) 
Cambridge, MA 02139§ 
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GENUINE MANDARIN 
CUISINE 


326 Somerville Ave., 
a Union Square, Somerville 
628-7710 
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THE WHOLESOME LUNCH 
DELICIOUS HOMEMADE SOUPS, SALADS, SANDWICHES 


THE FRIAR TUCK, HAPPY HERMIT, PRIOR’S DELIGHT ARE 
SOME OF OUR UNIQUE SPECIALTIES 


WE ARE HERE TO SERVE YOU!! 
Open Monday-Friday, 7:30 AM - 8:00 PM 
536-2598 Carry out service anytime. 


JOIN OUR FAMILY OF REGULARS WHO KNOW 
LARGE NO SMOKING SECTIONS 


RELAXING. PEACEFUL ATMOSPHERE 
GOOD FARE. FAIR PRICES 


. . FEATURING 
THE CLASSIC BREAKFAST 


7:30 AM - 11:00 AM 
Monday-Friday 














e Italian/American Cuisine 
e Daily Specials 
e Reasonable Prices 
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The Piough is known 
. amongst afficionados for 
the best pint of Draught 


Guinness in town 


GOOD FOOD, 
GOOD DRINK, 


GOOD FRIENDS. 


“If you are seeking a bit of culinary Americana that has all but dis- 
appeared, then this restaurant may release a flood of memories.” 
— John David Ober, Boston Phoenix 


e Luncheon-Dinner 
e King Size Cocktails 
¢ Plenty of Parking 


Dbnotian Gardens 


1269 Massachusetts Avenue, Dorchester 
Minutes from Boston 


. 265-6646 
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mansion built by wealthy whale-oil 
merchant. Completely furnished 
with winding staircase, chandeliers 
and portraits. Open seven days 
7 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission 

— Jethro Coffin House, Sunset 
Hill, 228-1894. The oldest house on 
Nantucket, and a national historic 
landmark. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission is 50 cents. 

— Lightship Nantucket, Straight 
Wharf, 228-1894. Tours of a ship 
that once patrolled the seas. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $1. 

— Old Mill, Mill St., 228-1894. 
Built in 1746, this landmark still 
grinds corn. Open from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission is 50 cents. 

— Peter Folger's Museum, 
Broad St. Nantucket and maritime 
history. Open seven days from 10 


am. to 5 p.m. Admission $1. 

— Whaling Museum, Broad St., 

228-1894. A fully rigged whale boat 
and other stuff from the days when 
the worid’s whale population was 
really being endangered. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. 
New Bedford — New Bedford Glass 
Museum, 50 North 2nd St., 994- 
0115. Mansion tour featuring many 
examples of New Bedford-made 
glass. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. Adults $1, children 50 
cents. 

— New Bedford Whaling 
Museum, 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 997- 
0046. Artifacts from the days when 
whale oil was considered a necessi- 
ty. Open year-round. Summer 
hours are Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Adults $1.50, children 75 


cents, and kids under 6 free. 

— Revolutionary War ship Rose, 
Waterfront Park, off Rte. 18. Recent 
full-size replica of 24-gun, fully 
rigged sailing warship built in 1756. 
On-board exhibits, 15-minute 
movie. Open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Adults, senior 
citizens 75 cents, children 6 to 11 75 
cents, and kids under 6 free. 

— Seaman's Bethel, 15 Johnny 
Cake Hill, 992-3295. Church made 
famous by Moby-Dick. Contribu- 
tions are welcome. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sun, from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Plymouth — Cranberry World, 
Water St., 747-1000. A museum de- 
voted entirely to adoration of the 
cranberry and the bog land sur- 
rounding the Plymouth area. Ex- 
hibits trace the evolution of wild and 
domesticated cranberry produc- 
tion. Special 50th-anniversary ex- 


hibit depicting cranberry produc- 
tion throughout the US. Cranberry 
gallery exhibits and displays by the 
Ocean Spray company, plus tours 
of working bogs. Open seven days 
through Sept. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tours last approximately 30 
minutes each. Free admission and 
cranberry-product samples. 

— Mayflower Il, State Pier, on 
Plymouth waterfront, 747-1000. A 
full-scale reproduction of the 
Maytliower. This ship actually more 
or less retraced the route of the 
Pilgrims a decade or so ago. June 
hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. every day. 
Open during July and Aug. seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Facili- 
ties for the handicapped. Adults 
$1.50, children $1 (under 5 free). 
Combination tickets for ship and 
plantation (below) $5 for adults and 
$2.50 for kids (under 5 free). 

— Plimoth Plantation, Rte 3A, 


746-1622. Visit a re-created*Pilgrim 
village (from 1627). Costumed 
guides at stations throughout vil- 
lage buildings explain what you see. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Facilities for the handicapped. 
Adults $4, kids between 5 and 13 $2. 
— Yankee Aviation Sailplane 
Rides, Plymouth Municipal Airport, 
746-7337. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. until dark. Adults, $25 per 
single demonstration, $15 to $25 for 
double demonstration. Discount for 
senior citizens. 
Provincetown — Art's Sand Dune 
Taxi Tours, Standish and Commer- 
cial Sts., near Provincetown Wharf, 
487-1950. Over-the-sand, hour-long 
tours of the beach and famous 
outer-Cape dunes. In operation 
seven days from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Adults $4, children $2. 
Sagamore — Pairpoint Glass 
Works, 851 Sandwich Rd., beneath 











ONLY THE LAST DAY’S CATCH 
IS LEGAL. 


When we buy our fish and shellfish, 
we buy only the top of the catch—sea- 
food caught on a boat's last day at sea. 
That means the seafood we serve you— 
over 30 varieties daily—is the freshest 
money can buy. And truly fresh fish is 
tastier and more tender than fish that’s 
been sitting on ice for a couple of days. 

For the freshest seafood in Boston 
visit us at either location. At our elegant 
new Boston Park Plaza Hotel address, 
it's Legal at our Oyster Bar until 1 AM! 


LEGAL SEA FOODS 


Boston Park Plaza Hotel, Park Square 426-4444 
Also, Rte. 9, Chestnut Hill 277-7300 


Open Monday-— Saturday 11-10PM, Sunday noon-10PM 
Oyster Bar till 1AM (Park Plaza location only.) 


Recommmended by Holiday Magazine 
“If it isn’t fresh, it isn’t Legal.” 
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You Haven’t Tasted Chinese Food Until You’ve Been to 








HUNAN CAFE 


Szechuan and Hunan Cuisine 
All-You-Can-EFEat 
12 Course Dinner Buffet 
$6.95 per person 


6-9 pm Mon.-Sun. 


Once-Around 6 Course Luncheon Buffet 


$3.25 per person 


Ne ees: | Pate 


30) pm Mon.-Sat. 


Cocktails 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 6-9 pm 


Smorgasboard Buffet - 
Szechuan & Hunan Style 


Plenty of Free Parking 
Draft Beer 


Concord Ave., Fresh Pond, 
Cambridge 876-7001 . 


T Bus 74 & 78 runs from 
Harvard Square to our front door. 
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Visit our other location at Central Square, Cambridge. 


12 course dinner served at 
$6.95 per person 
Banquet Facility for 300 people 
Take Out and Catering Services Available 
— Cocktails — 
T0Q0 Mass. Ave... Central Square 
Cambridge 876-7000 


Nastercharge. Am. Express. VISA. Diners Club Accepted 
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the Sagamore Bridge over the Cape 
Cod Canal, 888-2344. Exhibits con- 
cerning hand-blown lead crystal 
glass. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
8 a.m. to 4p.m., and store open until 
6 p.m. Admission is free. 
Sandwich — Heritage Plantation, at 
the intersection of Pine and Grove 
Sts., 888-3300. A cluster of Ameri- 
cana museums — one devoted to 
antique cars, one to military equip- 
ment and one to arts and crafts. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adults $3, children under 12 
$1. Younger than that, free. Group 
rates and guided tours available on 
arrangement with management. 

— Sandwich Glass Museum, 129 
Main St., 888-0251. See world- 
famous Sandwich glass in all of 11 
galleries. Plus historical exhibits, in- 
cluding a collection of whiskey 
flasks through history. Open seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Adults $.150, children, 25 cents. 
South Carver — Edaville Railroad 
and Museum, Rte. 58, 866-4526. 
Petting zoo, merry-go-round, an- 
tique autos, fire engines, and the 
like, but the real attraction is the ful- 
ly operative steam railroad, which 
provides transportation on a Cir- 
cuitous route through rugged cran- 
berry-bog country. Train-and- 
museum admission is $4 for adults 
and $2 for kids. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Concord — Museum of the Con- 
cord Antiquarian Society, 200 Lex- 
ington Rd., 369-9609. Glimpses into 
the everyday lives of Concordians 
from 1760 through 1840. Fifteen 
rooms on display, including Ralph 
W. Emerson's study. Other memen- 
tos of more glorious times include 
the lantern Paul Revere used to light 
the way to freedom and Mr. 
Thoreau’s collected notes and arti- 
facts from his Walden escapade. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and on Sun. from 2 
to 4:30 p.m. Adults $2. children 15 
and under $1. 

— The Old Manse, Monument 
St., 369-3909. The house Ralph W. 
Emerson's grandfather had built in 
1770, and the manse from which 
Hawthorne wrote Mosses. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. and on Sun. and holidays 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. Adults $2, kids 
11 to 16 $1, kids under 10 75 cents. 
Dedham — Fairbanks House, 511 
East St., 326-1170. The oldest 
wooden-frame house in the United 
States. Tours. Open Tues. through 
Sun. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
children under 12 50 cents. 
Deerfield — Historic Deerfield Inc., 
off Rte. 5, (413) 773-8689. Tours of 
12 period houses. Open all year, 
Mon. through Sat. from 9:30 to 4:30 
p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission for each house ranges 
from $1 to $2.50 for adults and from 
50 cents to $2.50 for children. 
Hancock — Jiminy Alpine Slide, 
Corey (access from Rtes. 43 or 7), 
(413) 738-5431. Ride the chairlift for 
20 minutes, then slide back down. 
Open only on weekends through the 
end of June. Summer hours are 
10:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. seven days. 
Closed for rain. Tickets $2.25 each. 
Two-hour unlimited-ride tickets 
available for $6. June 25 grand 
opening special — all tickets half- 
price. 

Harvard — Fruitlands Museum, 
Prospect Hill, two miles south of 
Rte. 2, 456-3924. \ ‘sit Bronson Al- 
cott’s farmhouse complete with an- 
tiques and Louisa May's effects, an 
American Indian Museum, a Shaker 
house, and other buildings. Open 
Tues. through Sun. and on Mon. 
holidays from 1 to 5 p.m. Facilities 
for the handicapped. Adults $2. 
Children 6 to 16 50 cents, and under 
6 free. 

Holyoke — Mount Tom Alpine Slide, 
Rte. 5 off Rte. 91, (413) 536-0416. 
Fifteen-minute chairlift ride and 
rapid slide back down. Open end of 
June through Labor Day, seven 
days a week from noon to 9:p.m. 
Adults $3, children $1.50. Five adult 
rides $12, five children’s $6, kids 
under 7 free. 


— Robert Cole Nature Museum, — 


off Rte. 141, near Exit 17A on I-91, 
(413) 527-4805. Flora, fauna, and 
rocks on exhibition. Connected with 
the Mount Tom Reservation, fea- 
turing 20 miles of nature trails. Open 
seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Admission free. 

Lexington — Museum of Our 
National Heritage, 33 Marrett Rd., 
861-6559. American furniture, 
chromolithographs, and stereo- 
graphs exhibited this summer. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. from noon 
to 5:30 p.m. 

Northfield — Northfield Mountain 
Station, Rte. 63, (413) 659-3713. 
Free tours of the Northfield reser- 
voir and group reservations for 
hydroelectric plant. Plus films. 
Grounds open for hiking, canoe 
rental, and camping. Also a 12-mile 
boat tour down the Connecticut 
River Wed. through Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. or by charter. Boat 
fare is $4 for adults, $3 for senior 
citizens, and $2 for children 3 to 13. 
Kids under 3 free. 

Orange — Orange Parachuting, 
Orange Municipal Airport, 544- 
6911. You're welcome to come and 
watch people jump out of air- 
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planes, and/or take a three-hour 
course (one jump included) for $98. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
sunset. Detailed information avail- 
able by mail; write Box 96, Orange, 
MA 01364. 

Pittsfield — Arrowhead, 780 
Holmes Rd., (413) 442-1793. House 
tour of Herman Melville’s digs, fur- 
nished with pieces from the Moby- 
Dick period. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and on 
Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Students 50 cents, senior citizens 
$1, kids under 6 free. 

— Hancock Shaker Village, near 
Rtes. 20 and 41, (413) 443-0188. 
Houses and tools of the now near- 
defunct Shaker sect, the people 
responsible for the invention of the 
circular saw, better brooms and 
hundreds of other everyday effi- 
ciency items we take for granted. The 
village includes 18 authentic Shaker 
buildings, one a round-stone barn. 
Open seven days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Adults $3.50, students and 
seniors $3, children between 6 and 
12 $1, those under 6 free. 
Springfield — Basketball Hall of 
Fame, 460 Alden St., (413) 781- 
6500. Films, library, memorabilia, 
and an honors court of basketball 
greats. Summer hours are from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Adults $2.50, children 
6 to 15 $1, seniors $1.50, children 
under 6 free. 

— Springfield Science Museum, 
236 State St., (413) 733-1194. 
Natural-history exhibits, plus dis- 
plays based on American Indians, 
minerals, and a planetarium. Open 
Tues. through Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. and Tues. and Fri. evenings to 
9 p.m. Admission to museum is 
free. Planetarium shows are $1 for 
adults and 50 cents for children and 
students. 

Sturbridge — Old Sturbridge Vil- 


pike, 347-3362. An elaborate re- 
creation of a late 18th-cen- 
tury/early 19th-century Massachu- 
setts village featuring . beautiful 
period homes imported from 
throughout New England. More than 
40 buildings in all, including shops, 
blacksmiths’ shops, stores, taverns, 
printers’ shops, and banks, many 
Staffed with craftspeople who 
demonstrate the old ways to 
visitors. The Sturbridge compound 
also contains the Pliny Freeman 
Animal Farm, an exact (and fully 
operative) replica of a New England 
farm from 1830. Open seven days 
from 9:30 to 5:30. Adults $6, chil- 
dren 6 through 15 $2.50, under 6 
free. Most buildings accessible to 
the handicapped. 

— Sturbridge Auto Museum, 
Rte. 20 near Sturbridge Village, 
867-2217. Classic, antique, and un- 
usual cars through 1939. Open daily 
during June from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. and during July and Aug. from 
9:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. Adults $2, chil- 
dren 6 to 11 $1, kids under 6 free. 
Access for the handicapped. 
Westford — Aeolus Hang Glider 
Inc., 14 North Main St., 448-5951. 
Six-hour instruction courses of- 
fered on the grounds of the Groton 
Hill Recreation area for $39.95. 
Open on Wed., Sat., Sun., and holi- 
days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Worcester — John W. Higgins Ar- 
mory Museum, 100 Barber Ave., 
853-6015. Strong suits from medi- 
eval days and the Renaissance, plus 
ancient weapons of many types. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Hours on Sun. are from 1 to 5 
p.m. Adults $1.50, senior citizens 
$1, children 5 through 18 50 cents, 
and under 5 free. 


CONNECTICUT 


820 Main St., exit 27 from Rte. 95, 
(203) 576-7320. The William R. Brin- 
ley animated miniature circus plus 
P.T. Barnum, Tom Thumb and other 
circus memorabilia and an Egyp- 
tian mummy. Tues. through Sat. 
from noon to 5 p.m., and Sun. from 
2 to 5 p.m. Donation requested. 

— Museum of Art, Science, and 
Industry, 4450 Park St., exit 26 off 
Rte. 95, (203) 372-3521. Circus 
memorabilia, art, antiques, and a 
planetarium. Barnum festival art ex- 
hibit. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
2 to 5 p.m. and Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Planetarium shows on Tues. 
and Thurs., at 3:30 p.m. and on Sat. 
and Sun. at 2, 3, and 4 p.m. Adults 
$1, children and senior citizens 50 
cents. Planetarium show 50 cents. 
Bristol — American Clock and 
Watch Museum, 100 Maple Street, 
(203) 583-6070. Collection of Ameri- 
can clocks from 1680 to the pres- 
ent, including 48 grandfather clocks 
and almost 2000 other timepieces. 
Seven days from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Oct. Admission is $2 for 
adults, $1 for children between 8 
and 15, and free for children under 
8. Special group and family rates. 
Coventry — Capriland’s Herb Farm, 
Silver St., off Rte. 44A, (203) 742- 
7244. Tour through 28 herb gar- 
dens and then dine on an herbal 
lunch — all home-grown. Tours on 
Tues. through Sat. at 12:30 p.m. 
Tour and lunch, $7.50. Greenhouse 
and gardens open every day from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 

East Granby — Old Newgate Pris- 
on and Copper: Mine, Newgate 
Road, off Rte. 20, (203) 566-3005. 
Failed 1707 copper mine used as a 
prison through the Revolution and 
closed in 1827; prisoners kept dig- 
ging themselves out. Bring a 
sweater. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., through Oct. Admission is 
$1.50 for adults, 50 cents for chil- 


75 cents. Children under 5 free. 
East Haddam — Gillette Castle 
State Park, River Road, (203) 526- 
2336. Home of actor William Gil- 
lette, known for his Sherlock 
Holmes impersonations. Extensive 
grounds for hiking and picnicking. 
Castle open through Oct. 9, seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Park 
open seven days from 8 a.m. to 
dark. Admission is 50 cents for 
adults, free for children under 13. 
— Goodspeed Opera House, 
Rte.-82, (203) 873-8668. Restored 
1876 opera house; guided tours and 
performances. Tours given by ap- 
pointment July through Aug. on 
Mon. from 1 to 3 p.m., 50 cents per 
person. Performances continue 
through Nov., tickets $7 to $10.75. 
East Haven — Branford Trolley Mu- 
seum, 17 River Street, exit 52 west 
from Connecticut Turnpike, (203) 
467-6927. Thrée-mile trolley ride, 
guided tours of car barns every 15 
minutes to half-hour, restoration 
shops for 92 trolleys. Picnicking. 
Open Sat., Sun., and holidays 
through end of June, then seven 
days through Labor Day, from 11 
a.m. Last tour starts at 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $2.50 for adults, $1 for 
children between 5 and 12, free for 
children under 5. 
Essex — Steam, Train, and River- 
boat at the Valley Railroad, Rail- 
road Ave., exit 3 from Rte. 9, (203) 
767-0103. Railroad and boat-cruise 
combo, two hours and 10 minutes in 
the Connecticut River Valley. Com- 
bo tours leave every hour-and-a- 
quarter from 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m.; train tour leaves at 4:45 p.m. 
Open seven days a week. Combo 
tours for adults $6.50, children 2 to 
12 $3.50, and under 2 free. Train 
Hey "wad adults $3.50 and children 


Groton — Fort Griswold Monument 
and Park, Monument St., (203) 445- 


















lage, Rte. 20 near the Rte. 86 en- 
trance to the Massachusetts Turn- 


Bridgeport — Barnum Museum, 


dren under 17, and senior citizens 
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SAVE THE WHALES 
AND DOLPHINS! 


A WHALE OF A 
MURDER STORY. 

The whales and dolphins are 
being ruthlessly slaughtered 
around the world. Only public 
pressure can save these friendly 
and intelligent creatures. The Nor- 
wegian “Tall Ship” Christian Radich 
is in Boston this week for the 
Parade of Sails. Please help 
us send Norway a message. 

The whaling industries of 
Japan, the Soviet Union, Norway 
and a handful of other nations 
(Spain, Portugal, Iceland, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, South Korea and 
Taiwan) are continuing to deci- 
mate the few survivors of whale populations 
that once lived along every coast. Why? For 
mink food, fertilizer, lubricating oil, cosmetics 
and whale steaks. There are cheap, plentiful 
substitutes, but the killing continues. 

The whaling fleets of Japan and the Soviet 
Union are losing millions of dollars chasing 
down the last of the great whale herds in the 
farthest reaches of the Antarctic. Coastal whal- 
ing stations are finishing off the whales in the 
North Atlantic, the Westem Pacific, and around 
South America. 

Herman Melville wrote prophetically more than 
a century ago in Moby Dick: “The moot point 
is, whether Leviathan can long endure so wide a 
chase, and so remorseless a havoc; whether he 
must not at last be exterminated from the 
waters, and the last whale, like the last man, 
smoke his last pipe, and then himself eva- 
porate in the final puff.” 

JAPAN'S PIRATE WHALERS. 

Japan is the primary culprit in the whale mas- 
sacre, because it provides the market for the 
whale meat. The Japanese whalers have even 
subverted the meager quota system of the 
Intemational Whaling Commission (IWC) by 
owning and supporting “outlaw” whalers out- 
side the IWC. Japan has repeatedly ignored re- 
solutions passed by the IWC in 1977, 1978 and 

1979 calling on member nations to stop sup- 
porting the outlaw whalers and to halt the im- 
portation of the illicit whale meat. Just two 
months ago, American conservationists ex- 
posed the smuggling of thousands of tons of 
whale meat into Japan from outlaw whalers 
in Taiwan. 

Japan's giant Taiyo Fishery Co. is the importer 
of the illicit Taiwan meat. All four of the un- 
regulated whaling ships in Taiwan are manned 
by Japanese. At least one of the ships, the 
Sea Bird, was built in a Taiyo shipyard. 

Taiyo, the world’s largest fishing company, 
has owned the whaling operations in Peru and 
Chile, where tens of thousands of whales have 
been harpooned outside any regulation, includ- 
ing the highly endangered blue, humpback and 
right whales and even mothers and calves. 
Peru's leading newsmagazine, Caretas, com- 
mented angrily in 1978: “In relation to whales, 
the Japanese have the fame of Attila the Hun, 
and granting them exclusive license to hunt 
whales in our seas in 1970 was a bit like mak- 
ing Dracula a nursemaid.” 

In 1977, Taiyo exported a modern stern 
trawler from Japan. A document filed by Taiyo 
with the Japanese government stated: ‘The 
purpose of such procurement is its use for 
shrimp trawling off the coasts of Panama.” The 
ship was indeed registered in Panama as a 
‘“camaronero,”’ a shrimp boat. But it never got 
within 2,000 miles of Panama. Ifistead it 
showed up in Chile with a harpoon gun on its 
bow and manned by Taiyo whalers. It has been 
chasing down 500 whales annually outside any 
regulation. Said one Chilean conservationist 
bitterly: ‘A harpoon gun is not famous as a 
productive weapon against shrimp.” 

Japan's most flagrant subversion of the IWC 
has been its support of the infamous pirate 
whaling ship Sierra. This factory/catcher ship 
roamed the Atlantic for 11 years, flying various 
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he 
flags of convenience and wiping out thousands 
of whales in areas totally off limits under 
Whaling Commission rules. A Taiyo sub- 
sidiary, Taiyo Canada Ltd.. contracted to buy 
the whale meat and ship it to Japan. In 1976, a 
Taiyo official set up a dummy company in the 
Bahamas, C.D. Jaxon Co., to buy the Sierra's 
production. Taiyo refrigerator ships transported 
the whale meat to Japan. 

The Sierra had Norwegians as captain and 
harpooner. Four Japanese “production inspec- 
tors” directed the carving up of the whales. 
Insurance documents revealed that a major 
bank and a large insurance company in Norway 
held interests in the Sierra. On March 6th, a 
magnetic mine was attached mysteriously to 
the Sierra while it was anchored in Lisbon 
harbor. The explosion blew a hole in the hold 
and the rogue whaler quickly sank. 

Will Japan and its pirate whalers continue to 
hunt down the last of the whales? In July, the 
International Whaling Commission will con- 
sider a moratorium on all commercial whaling, 
an action called for in 1972 by the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment in Stockholm. When Panama proposed 
such a moratorium at the IWC in 1978, Japan 
used economic pressure to force the Panama- 
nians to withdraw it. Reported Time Magazine: 
“According to a diplomatic source, the Japa- 
nese had threatened to cancel a sugar deal 
worth $9.75 million to the Panamanians if the 

home.” 





GENOCIDE AGAINST DOLPHINS—A dead dolphin is 
lowered into a grinder in Japan. where thousands of these 
friendly marine mammals are being rounded up. stabbed 
and beaten to death, and fed into this huge machine to 
make pig feed and fertilizer. More dolphins float lifeless in 
the foreground. The government not only subsidizes this 

Auschwitz” through a bounty. but even contributed 
$70.000 to build the dolphin grinder. Japan and its official 
Dolphin Disposal Association have declared war on the 
tens of thousands of dolphins that inhabit the coastal 
waters, ignoring the fact that declining fish catches are 
the result of massive over-fishing and pollution. American 
conservationist Dexter Cate has been jailed and denied 
bail for two months awaiting trial for freeing 300 dolphins 
from the fishermen’s nets and certain death. Please help 
free Dexter Cate 





NORWAY. 
Norway is the third largest whaling 
nation, hunting down more than 1,500 
whales annually. The Norwegian 
whalers use a ‘cold’ harpoon. These 
are even more inhumane than the ex- 
plosive harpoon, inflicting prolonged, 
agonizing death lasting sometimes 
more than an hour on gentle marine 
mammals. This is in apparent vio- 
lation of Norway's anti- 
cruelty laws. 
The Norwegian government 
has even been subsidizing the 
killing of dozens of orcas, the 
highly-intelligent and playful 
“killer” whales. Even more 
scandalous is the Norwegian government's 
ownership of the factory (Kongsberg Vapen- 
fabrikk) that makes the deadly harpoons and 
harpoon guns. The goverment has failed to 
conduct an open investigation of the involve. 
ment of its citizens and corporations in the 
Sierra pirate operation. a 
SOVIET UNION. 
The vast Soviet fleets have massacred tens of 
thousands of sperm whales for oil to lubricate 
their nuclear missiles. They even kill nearly 200 
Califomia gray whales annually, claiming they 
are for feeding Siberian Eskimos. In reality, 
nearly all the gray whales are fed to mink and 
sable, which are then exported to the West for 
hard currency. Last fall, a Russian fleet har- 
pooned 201 sperm whales in the North Pacific 
in violation of an IWC ban on such whaling. 
The Russians outraged the world scientific and 
conservation communities even more this year 
with the harpooning, outside IWC regulation, of 
906 orcas in the Antarctic. 
BOYCOTT THE WHALING NATIONS. 
You can help save the whales and dolphins by 
taking a moral and economic stand against 
those countries—and their business communi- 
ties—that encourage their killing. Hit them in 
their pocketbooks with a boycott. Tell mer- 
chants why you are boycotting the products of 
Japan, Norway and the Soviet Union. Don't 
travel to these countries, or fly their airlines. 
Write an angry letter to the leaders of Japan 
and Norway: 
Prime Minister Masayoshi Ohira 
Embassy of Japan 
2520 Massachusetts Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
Prime Minister Odvar Nordli 
Embassy of Norway 
2720 34th St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
















Please join the international conservation community in 
the battle to save the whales and dolphins. You can help 
support the campaign by making a tax-deductible con 
tribution to the Save-the-Whales Campaign. For a dona 
tion of $15 or more. you will receive a beautiful six-color 
print of the humpback whales (above), measuring 20" > 
26" and suitable for framing. by renowned marine life 


artist Richard Ellis. 
If you believe in this effort. please be generous. Remem 


ber: Extinction is the ultimate crime. Extinction is forever. 
Funds contributed will be used to inform the public of the 
problems of whale and dolphin survival and how to help 
end the killing 

The Anima! Welfare Institute is a non-profit. educational 
organization established in 1951 to reduce animal suffer 
ing and protect endangered species. A copy of AWI's 
annual report is available on written request to AW! or to 


the N.Y. State Board of Social Welfare. Albany, N.Y 
12223 


Clip this ad and post where others can see. 
| ANIMAL WELFARE INSTITUTE BP | 
4 P.O. Box 3650 si Enclosed is my 
| Washington. D.C. 20007 tax-deductible donation 
j Christine Stevens of 3 
___ Please send me 


1 President 
Please send me more the Humpback Whale 
j'information-about how! print ($15 or more 


4 canhelp Savethe Whales. donation) 
1 Please make check payable to Animal Welfare Institute 
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RELAX A BIT ' RESTAURANT 


AT KENMORE SQUARE 


Be you an early bird or 
a night owl, this is the 
place for you!! 


“Best 
Hamburgers 
in Town” 

506 Comm. Ave., Boston 
Kenmore Square 
Open 6 am - 11 pm 
247-9577 


























American Music Workshop 
in Instrumental Jazz 
July 14 - 18, 1980 


Presented by the Fine Arts Center, 
University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst 


* Materials and techniques 
for stage bands 

* Live laboratory band 

* Credit available 


For more-information please call 
(413) 545-0030 or 3670, or write: 
Instrumental Jazz Workshop 
Fine Arts Center Administration 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01003 














“We tell ourselves stories 


in order to live’ 


Joan Didion’s stories are about a time with no 
memory. When vertigo came to Malibu. 
When the city created traffic jams to force drivers 
off the road. And the home of California’s 
governor stood unfinished and empty. 


The White Album: her new 
national bestseller from the 
publisher of Run River, Play 
Itas It Lays and A Book of 
Common Prayer. 


Joan Didion’ 


The 
White Album 


Now in paperback. 
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Side tis a distinctive art deco, plushly upholstered sofa with roll arms, 
loose back pillows and in a generous 76 inch width. 


Side 2 is a surprisingly comfortable full-sized sleeper. (Also available 


in camel-back style.) 


A whole “stack” of fabric selections.* 
*Some coverings may differ slightly in price. 


$.Sitwel Lid. 


SPP REE EPS RE EP PPP Sy PL? 


Introductory Price 
$369.00 


75 COMMERCIAL ST. 
MERCANTILE MALL 
BOSTON, MA. 523-5990 
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1729. Climbable 135 ft.-high obe- 
lisk is a monument to a 1781 
Revolutionary battle in which 
Benedict Arnold commanded the 
victorious British. War museum 
open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and weekends after Labor Day 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. 

— Submarine Memorial, History 

of the US Croaker SS-246, Thames 
St., (203) 448-1616. Half-hour guid- 
ed tour of World War Il sub. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., through 
Oct. 15. Admission is $2 for adults, 
$1 for children under 12, and $1.80 
for senior citizens. 
Hartford — Old State House, 800 
Main St., (203) 522-6766. The oldest 
state-capitol building (from 1796) 
designed by Charles Bulfinch. No 
longer in use as such. Tours every 
day. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday from noon 
to 5 p.m. through Sept. 15. Admis- 
sion is 50 cents for adults, 10 cents 
for children under 15, and free on 
Wed. 

— Travelers Tower, 1 Tower 

Square, (203) 277-0111. Observa- 
tory on the highest spot in Con- 
necticut, home of Travelers In- 
surance Co. Half-hour guided tours 
on the hour and half-hour. The last 
two-and-a-half stories are by stairs. 
Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m., through Aug. 31. Sept. 
and Oct., tours by appointment. Ad- 
mission is free. 
Mystic — Mystic Marinelife Aquari- 
um, exit 90 from Rte. 95, (203) 536- 
3323. Thirty living exhibits of crea- 
tures from North American waters. 
Indoor attractions include dolphins 
and whales, outdoors are seals and 
sea lions. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Admission is $4.50 for adults, 
$2 for children between 4 and 17 
and senior citizens, free for chil- 
dren under 4. 

— Mystic Seaport Museum, Rte. 
27, exit 90 from Rte. 95, (203) 536- 
2631. Maritime museum complex 
on 17 acres includes 19th-century 
whaling village, working shipyard, 
preserved ships including the 
Charles W. Morgan, last of the 
wooden whaling ships. Picnicking. 
Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
grounds open to 8 p.m. Admission 
is $7 for adults, $3.50 for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. Admission to grounds 
only is $1 for adults and 50 cents for 
children. 

Meriden — Castle Craig, Hubbard 
Park, Rte. 66. Crenelated stone 
tower that provides a view of the 
Connecticut countryside to the Long 
Island Sound. Open during the day- 
light hours. Free. 

New Britain — New Britain Mu- 
seum of American Art, 56 Lexing- 
ton St., Rte. 84, (203) 229-0257. 
Includes work by Gilbert Stuart and 
Andrew Wyeth. Changing exhibits. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m., Wed. from noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission is free. ‘ 

New London — US Coast Guard 
Academy, Mohegan Ave. at Rte. 32, 
(203) 444-8611. Visitors’ pavilion 
with exhibits and 16-minute slide 
show, museum containing ship 
models and Coast Guard artifacts. 
Open seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. through Sept. 30. Admission is 
free. 

Old Lyme — Nut Museum, 303 
Ferry Road, off Rte. 156, (203) 434- 
7636. The art, music, history, and 
lore of nuts on display in 19th-cen- 
tury mansion. Nut masks, jewelry, 
toy furniture; rare nuts; nutcrack- 
ers. Sculpture garden based on the 
nut anthem. Wed., Sat., and Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p.m., through Oct. Ad- 
mission is one nut and $1. 

Rocky Hill — Dinosaur State Park, 
West St., Rte. 91, (203) 529-8423. 
Dinosaur ‘tracks by the hundreds 
protected by a large geodesic 
dome. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 4 


p.m. Free. 
Stamford — First Presbyterian 
Church, 1101 Bedford St., (203) 


324-9522. Church was designed 
symbolically, in the shape of a fish 
by Wallace Harrison. designer of 
Rockefeller Plaza. Stained-glass 
windows made up of 23,000 hand-' 
cut pieces. Seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Donation requested. 
Warehouse Point — Connecticut 
Electric Railway, 58 North Rd. (Rte. 
140), exit 45 from Rte. 91, (203) 623- 
7417. Historic trolley-car ride, two 
miles round trip, lasts 15 minutes. 
Exhibits. Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m., through Labor Day. 
All-day pass is $2 for adults, $1 for 
children, and free for children un- 
der $5. 

Waterbury — Holy Land USA, 60 
Slocum St., exit 22 from Rte. 84, 
(203) 755- 2456. Miniature replicas 
of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, life-size 
replica of Roman catacombs. More 
than 250 exhibits. Guided tours be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Seven days, from dawn to 
dusk, through Nov. Donation re- 
quested. 


MAINE 
Andover — Andover Earth Station 
at Communications Satellite Cor- 
poration (COMSAT), Rte. 120, (207) 
364-7871. Original radome anten- 
na for satellite reception; other an- 


_.tennae. and Sort quid" may be 
Pe aS ee 


viewed. Visitors’ center, half-hour 
movie. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is free. 

Ashland — Ashland Logging Mu- 
seum, off Rte. 11, (207) 435-4644. 
Reconstructed 19th-century log- 
ging camp, logging memorabilia, 
blacksmith shop. Seven days from 1 
to 5 p.m., through Sept. 5. Admis- 
sion is free. 

Bar Harbor — The Jackson Lab- 
oratory, Rte. 3, (207) 288-3371 ext. 
222. Film, talk, and slides about the 
lab's biomedical research in can- 
cer, diabetes, birth defects, be- 
havior, reproduction, and aging. 
Tues., Wed., and Fri. programs from 
2:45 to 3:30 p.m., through Sept. 7. 
Admission is free. 

Bath — Bath Marine Museum, 963 
Washington St., off Rte. 1, (207) 
443-6311. Four historic buildings 
around town, shipyard with 1884 
steam tug Sequin under restora- 
tion. Collections of models, arti- 
facts, small boats. Boat ride past 
Bath Ironworks on Kennebec River. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
through Oct. 28. Admission, includ- 
ing boat ride and second-day privi- 
lege, is $4.50 for adults, $1.50 for 
children between 6 and 16, free for 
children under 6 (rates are subject 
to change). 

Belfast — Perry's Tropical Nut 
House, Rte. 1, (207) 338-1630. Shop 
sells candy, nuts, and nutty joke 
gifts and features a museum of nuts 
from all over the world. Also taxi- 
dermy, including a stuffed orang- 
utan and the head of a water buf- 
falo shot by Teddy Roosevelt. Sev- 
en days from 8:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
through Labor Day. Admission ‘is 
free. 

Boothbay — Boothbay Railway Mu- 
seum, Rte. 27, (207) 633-4727. 
Narrow-gauge steam-train ride 
around reconstructed historic vil- 
lage including post office, barber 
shop, bank, 25 historic autos, doll 
museum, and Victoriana. Seven 
days from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
through mid-Oct. Admission is $3 
for adults, $1.50 for children be- 
tween 3 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 3. 

Boothbay Harbor — Grand Banks 
Schooner Museum, 100 Commer- 
cial St., (207) 633-4727. Tour of the 
142-ft. codfishing schooner Sher- 
man Zwicker. This floating mu- 
seum has maritime-artifact dis- 
plays and a 35-minute audio-visual 
show. Open July 1 through Labor 
Day. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Admission is $1.50 for adults, 
75 cents for children between 3 and 
12, and free for children under 3. 
Brunswick — Peary-MacMillan Arc- 
tic Museum, Hubbard Hall. Bow- 
doin College, (207) 725-8731 ext, 
416. The cold facts of arctic ex- 
ploration are preserved in this mu- 
seum, courtesy of Admiral Robert 
Peary and Admiral Donald Mac- 
Millan, Bowdoin alumni, and found- 
ers of the North Pole. Open. Tues. 
through Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 
Bryant Pond — Bryant Pond Tele- 
phone Co., Rumford Ave. To call, 
dial 0 and ask for the Bryant Pond 
9911 ringdown. Hand-crank tele- 
phone company with some equip- 
ment dating back to the 1890s is 


‘one of only two such outfits in the 


country. Open Mon. through Fri., 9 
a.m. to’4 p.m. Call in advance for 
weekend tour. Admission is free. 


Ellsworth — Stanwood Wildlife 
Foundation, Rte. 3, (207) 667-8460. 
Museum at the former homestead 
of pioneer ornithologist Cordelia J. 
Stanwood (built in 1850), contain- 
ing the original furniture. Also dis- 
plays of mounted birds, nests, eggs, 
and paintings. Birdsacre Sanc- 
tuary, where over 100 species of 
birds have been sighted, has na- 
ture trails, three ponds, wild-bird 
hospital and picnicking on 50 acres. 
Museum open seven days from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. through Oct. 15. Clos- 
ed July 4 and Labor Day. Sanctuary 
always open. Donation requested. 


Kennebunkport — Seashore Trol- 
ley Museum, Log Cabin Rd., off Rte. 
1, (207) 967-2712. Living-history 
museum with operating streetcars 
and railway cars. Electric-trolley 
ride, two miles round trip, plus 30 
restored cars on view, 15-minute 
slide show, visitors’ gallery, picnic 
grove. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m., through Labor Day. Ad- 
mission is $3 for adults, $1.50 for 
children between 5 and 15, and free 
for children under 5. Special family 
rate. 

Newfield — Willowbrook, off Rte. 
11, (207) 793-2784. Restored 19th- 
century village with 27 buildings, in- 
cluding two homesteads, school- 
house, print shop, barn area with 
ballroom above a country store. 
Self-guided tour. Seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Sept. 30. 
Admission is $3.50 for adults, $2 for 
children between 6 and 18, and free 
for children under 6. Facilities for 
the handicapped. 

Owls Head — Owls Head Trans- 
portation Museum, Knox County 
Airport, Rte. 73, (207) 594-9219. 
Historic aircraft and autos, all in 
working order. Planes range from 
1911 Wright Brothers’ Flyer to MK9 
Spitfire; cars from 1908 Stanley 
Steamer to 1930 16-cylinder Cadil- 
lac. World War | dogfight demon- 
strations Sun. at ‘2p.m:. Special 
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events on weekends including aero- 
batic shows, model festivals, and 
gas-, hot-air-, and steam-engine 
auction. Plane and auto rides avail- 
able during these events. Open sev- 
en days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
through Oct. 15. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $1 for children between 5 
and 12, $1.50 for senior citizens, 
and free for children under 5. Spe- 
cial family and group rates. 

Patten — Lumbermen's Museum, 
Shin Pond Rd. (Rte. 159), (207) 528- 
2650. Replica of an 1820 logging 
camp, blacksmith shop, lumbering 
artifacts. Special “bean-hole bean 
supper” Aug. 9, noon to 5 p.m. 
Open Mon. holidays and Tues. 
through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and Sun. from 1 to 4 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $1 for adults, 50 cents for 
children between 6 and 12, and free 
for children under 6. 

Poland Spring — Shaker Museum, 
Rte. 26, (207) 926-4597. At the only 
existing Shaker community, found- 
ed in 1782 on Sabbathday Lake, the 
museum displays Shaker furniture, 
folk art, farm implements. Two guid- 
ed tours, lasting 50 minutes or two- 
and-a-half hours. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1 for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Portiand — Greater Portland Land- 
marks Inc., 165 State St., (207) 774- 
5561. Free brochures for self-guid- 
ed walking tours of historic neigh- 
borhoods; $10 for small-group tour 
with guide. Call two weeks in ad- 
vance. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

— Wadsworth-Longfellow House, 
487 Congress St., (207) 772-1807. 
Longfellow’s boyhood home, in the 
early 1800s. Built by his grand- 
parents, the house contains original 
family furniture, has restored flower- 
and-shrubbery garden in the back 
yard. Guided tour. Mon. through Fri. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. through 
Labor Day. Admission is $2 for adults, 
$1 for children between 6 and 16, and 
free for children under 6. Special 
family rate. 

Searsport — Penobscot Marine Mu- 
seum, Church St., (207) 548-6634. 
Old Town Hall and three captains’ 
houses from the 19th century con- 
tain paintings, models, tools, navi- 
gation instruments, whaling 
memorabilia, scrimshaw, and small 
crafts. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sun. from 1 
to 5 p.m. through Oct. 15. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1.50 for se- 
nior citizens, $1 for teens between 
13 and 18, 50 cents for children 
between 7 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 7. 

Southwest Harbor — Mount Desert 
Oceanarium, Clark Point Road, off 
Rte. 102, (207) 244-7330. Among 


the almost two dozen tanks are a. 


touch tank, lobster room, and fish- 
ermen’s gallery. Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through mid- 
Oct. Admission is $2.50 for adults, 
$1.50 for children between 5 and 12, 
and free for children under 5. 
Turner — Turner Soaring Center, 
Twitchell’s Airport, Rte. 4, (207) 225- 
3490. Glider rides lasting 15 to 20 
minutes. Must reserve in advance. 
Seven days from 7:30 a.m. to dark, 
weather permitting. Fare is $20 per 
seat; small children may fit two to a 
seat. 

Wells — Wells Auto Museum, Rte. 1, 
exit 2 from Maine Turnpike, (207) 
646-9064. Display of 70 cars, in- 
cluding about two dozen “brass- 
era” pre-1913 autos. Stationary his- 
toric steamroller, fire truck. and bi- 
cycles. Rides on 1911 Model T cost 
75 cents for 10 minutes. Nickelo- 
deons and Victorian arcade of his- 
toric pinball machines may be 
played. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is $2 tor adults, $1 for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

West Forks — Kennebec Dories 
Rafting Trips depart from lodge on 
Rte. 201, (207) 663-2251. Five- to 
six-hour rafting trips down Kenne- 
bec and Dead Rivers, gear and 
lunch provided. Trips include re- 
turn to starting point, where there 
are camping and day-care facili- 
ties. Open seven days through La- 
bor Day. Kennebec trips leave at 
8:30 a.m., $39.50 per person in an 
8- to 10-person raft, $50 per per- 
son in a 3- to 5-person dory; mini- 
mum age is 14. Dead River trips 
leave at 8 a.m., $42 for adults, $32 
for children between 10 and 16; 
minimum age is 10. 

York — Old Gaol Museum, corner 
of York St. and Lindsay Rd., off Rte. 
95, (207) 363-3872. Former prison 
built in 1720 is the oldest public 
building in English America. Guid- 
ed tour of dungeons, cells and debt- 
ors’ cell, restored four-room jailer’s 
quarters. Also Emerson-Wilcox 
House, 18th-century home, post of- 
fice, store, and tavern, contains a 
rare complete set of 18th-century 
Bulman crewelwork bedhangings 
and other American decorative arts. 
Living-history demonstrations of 
18th-century crafts and cooking. 
Mon. through Sat. from 10:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and Sun. from 1:30 to 5 
p.m. through Sept. 30. Combina- 
tion ticket is $2 for aduits, $1.50 for 
senior citizens, 50 cents for chil- 
dren between 4 and 16, and free for 
children under 4. For one building 


only: adults $1.50, senior citizens 
$1, children 50 cents. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bartlett — Attitash Alpine Slide and 
Aquaboggan Water Slide, Rte. 302, 
(603) 374-2369. Chairlift ride to top 
of alpine slide, from where you sled 
down, controlling your own speed. 
Aquaboggan is a water sled that 
splashes down into a pool. Wear a 
bathing suit. Open June 19 through 
Labor Day seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission to alpine slide 
is $3.25 for adults, $2.50 for chil- 
dren between 5 and 12, and free for 
people under 5 and over 70. Aqua- 
boggan admission, for one-half 
hour of sliding, is $3 for. adults, 
$2.50 for children between 5 and 12, 
and free for people under 5 and 
over 70. 

Bretton Woods — Mountain Coast- 
er Ride, Bretton Woods Ski Resort, 
Rte. 302, (603) 278-5000. Chairlift to 
top of mountain, then coast down on 
a monorail sled. Open Sat. and Sun. 
in June, Sept., and Oct., and seven 
days from June 28 to Labor Day, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is 
$3 for adults, $2.50 for children 
between 5 and 12, and free for 
children under 5. . 
Canterbury — Shaker Villiage Inc., 
off Rte. 106, (603) 783-9822. Res- 
toration of religious community es- 
tablished in 1792, includes six build- 
ings. Ninety-minute guided tours 
start on the hour Tues. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., through mid- 
Oct. Admission is $3 for adults, $1 
for children between 6 and 12, and 
free for children under 6. 


Charlestown — Old Fort No. 4, Rte. 
11, exit 7 from Rte. 91, (603) 826- 
5516. This complex of eight build- 
ings plus the Great Hall and Tower 
flies the British flag; it’s a re- 
construction a /a 1744. Continuous 
musketball making, spinning, rug- 
weaving, candle-dipping demon- 


Strations, 20-minute audio-visual 
show seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. through Sept. 1. Admission is 
$2.50 for adults, $1 forchildren be- 
tween 7 and 12, free for children 
under 7. 

Chesterfield — Coach House, Rte. 
9, exit 3 from Rte 91, (603) 363- 
4703. Collection of over 100 
coaches, carriages, and sleighs plus 
carved carousel animals and mis- 
cellany in scenic outdoor setting. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
through mid-Oct. Admission is 
$1.25 for adults, 50 cents for chil- 
dren. 

Derry — Robert Frost Farm, Rte. 28, 
(603) 432-3091. Tour of the poet's 
restored home and farm. Open late 
June through Labor Day Wed. 
through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission is 50 cents for adults, 
free for children under 18. 

Dublin — Friendly Farm, Rte. 101, 
(603) 563-8444. Families of farm 
animals outdoors to pet and feed. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Labor Day. Open week- 
ends Sept. through Columbus Day, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is $1.75 
for adults, $1.25 for children be- 
tween 1 and 15. 

Franconia Notch — Cannon Moun- 
tain Aerial Passenger Tramway, in 
Franconia Notch State Park, Rte. 3, 
(603) 823-5563. Scenic trip to top of 
Cannon Mountain (4200 ft.) in 80- 
passenger car. Rides last about five 
minutes, leave every 10 minutes. 
Seven days from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
through Oct. 14. Admission is $3.50 
for adults, $1.75 for Children 
between 6 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Gilford — Alpine Ridge Alpine Slide 
and Aquaboggan, Rte. 11A. Chair- 
lift ride to top of 2800-foot Mt. Rowe 
precedes sledding down 4000 feet 
of alpine slide track. Aquaboggan 
water slide is 350 feet long. Wear a 
bathing suit. Also a trout pond, for 
looking only. Open June 18 through 


Labor Day seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. After Labor Day, open 
weekends until Oct. 13. Admission 
to alpine slide is $3.25 for adults, 
$2.50 for children between 5 and 12, 
and free for people under 5 or over 
70. Half-hour on aquaboggan is 
$3.25 for adults, $2.50 for children 
between 5 and 12, and free for peo- 
ple under 5 or over 70. 

Glen — Heritage New Hampshire, 
Rte. 16, (603) 383-9776. Muliti- 
media re-creation of NH _ history 
from 1634 through the early 1900s. 
Costumed staff. Seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. before June 15, then 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. through Labor Day. 
Last tours start 45 minutes before 
closing. Admission is $3.50 for 
aduits, $1.75 for children between 4 
+ se 12, and free for children under 


Jefferson — Santa’s Village, Rte. 2, 
(603) 586-4445. Christmas-themed 
amusement park with seven rides, 
15-minute “electroanimated” eilf- 
and-reindeer show, antique car 
rides, live tropical-bird show, and 
petting zoo of exotic animals. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. through 
mid-Oct. Admission including all 
rides is $5 for ages 4 and up, free for 
those under 4. 

Keene — Cheshire Airways Scenic 
Air Ride, Dillant-Hopkins Airport, off 
Rte. 32, (603) 352-3951. Flights in 
three-passenger planes last 20 to 30 
minutes, are over scenic locale. 
Seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
weather permitting. Fare is $8 per 
person. 

Laconia — White Mountain Vine- 
yards and Winery, Durrell Moun- 
tain Rd., off Rte. 107, exit 20 from 
Rte. 93, (603) 524-0174. Tours and 
tasting at winery and vineyard Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to noon 
and from 1 to 4:30 p.m. through 
Sept. 1. Admission is free. 

Lincoln — Loon Mountain Gondola 
Skyride, Kancamagus Highway 
(Rte. 112), exit 32 from Rte. 93, (603) 


745-8111. Enclosed four-passen- 
ger gondolas take 11 minutes to 
reach 2800-foot mountain summit. 
The 7000-foot-long cable makes 
this the longest aerial ride in NH. 
Open June 22 through Oct. 14. Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sat. and Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Admission is $3.50 for 
adults, $2 for children between 6 
and 12, and free for children under 
6. Special family rates. 
Merrimack — Anheuser-Busch 
Brewery, 1000 Daniel Webster High- 
way, exit 8 off Everett Turnpike, 
(603) 889-6631. Hour-long tour of 
brewery and home of six Clydes- 
dale horses, beer sampling. Bring a 
sweater to wear in the cellars. Mon. 
through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. and Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission is free. 
Mt. Washington — Mt. Washington 
Cog Railway, Base Station Rd. off 
Rte. 302, (603) 846-5404. Steam 
train goes three-and-a-half miles to 
the top of 6300-foot Mt. Washing- 
ton. Leaves every hour, weather 
permitting, and round-trip takes 
three hours. Seven days from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., through Labor Day. Fare 
is $15 for adults, $7.50 for children 
between 6 and 15, free for children 
under 6. 
North Conway — Conway Scenic 
Railroad, junction of Rte. 16 and 
Rte. 302, (603) 356-5251. Full-size 
restored 1920s train departs from 
historic station for 11-mile trip 
through the Mt. Washington valley, 
lasts an hour. Departures seven 
days at 11 a.m. and 1, 2:30, and 4 
p.m through Oct. 16, plus 7 p.m. 
Sunset Special on Sat. and Wed. in 
July and Aug. Fare is $3.50 for 
adults, $1.75 for children between 4 
and 12, free for children under 4. 
— Open Cockpit Biplane Rides, 
South Main St. (Rte. 16), (603) 356- 
2930. Fly over Mr. Washington val- 
ley in 1930s model biplanes. Flights 
Continued on page 46 
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last 15 to 30 minutes. Helmet and 
goggles supplied. Seven days 
through mid-Oct., weather permit- 
ting. Fare is $20 for one person, $30 
for two. 

North Hampton — Fuller Gardens, 
10 Willow Ave., (603) 964-5414. Two 
acres of formal English gardens, in- 
cluding hundreds of rose bushes. 
Small Japanese garden and tropi- 
cal-plant and cactus conservatory. 
Former estate of Alvan T. Fuller, 
governor of Massachusetts in the 
1920s. Seven days from 10 a.m. to6 
p.m. through Sept. 30. Admission is 
75 cents for adults, 50 cents for 
senior citizens, free for children un- 
der 16. 

North Salem — Mystery Hill, Haver- 
hill Road, off Rte. 111, (603) 893- 
8300. Sophisticated astronomical 
observatory may be 4000 years old, 
includes an acre of stone ruins on 
the hilltop, surrounded by 20 acres 
of monoliths and marking bails. 
Self-guided tour. Seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. No admission 
after 5 p.m. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $2.50 for students, military 
personnel, and senior citizens, $1 
for children between 6 and 12, and 
free for children under 6. 

Pinkham Notch — Mt. Washington 
Auto Road, off Rte. 16, (603) 466- 
3988. Toll road to summit of 6300- 
foot Mr. Washington. Also guided 
trips in vans that take an hour and a 
half. Dress warmly. Roads open 
seven days from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
through late Oct., and van service is 
from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. No mobile 
campers or large trucks permitted. 
By car or small truck, toll is $8 for 
car and driver plus $2 for each addi- 
tional adult, $1 for each child be- 
tween 5 and 12, no extra charge for 
children under 5. Fare for van trip is 
$9 for adults, $4.50 for children be- 
tween 5 and 12, and free for chil- 
dren under 5. 


— Wildcat Mountain Gondola 
Tramway, Rte. 16, (603) 466-3326. 
Enclosed two-passenger gondolas 
travel to 4100-foot summit of Wild- 
cat Mountain. Seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. before June 21 
and between Sept. 1 and mid-Oct., 
and from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. from 
June 21 through Aug. 31. Admis- 
sion is $3.50 for adults, $1.75 for 
children between 6 and 11, and free 
for children under 6. 

Plymouth — Polar Caves, Rte. 25, 
(603) 536-1888. Self-guided tour of 
glacial caves, plus NH mineral ex- 
hibit, waterfowl exhibit, maple- 
sugar-house museum, nature trail, 
picnicking. Seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. through Oct. 13. Admis- 
sion is $3.50 for adults, $1.75 for 
children between 6 and 12, and free 
for children under 6. 

Portsmouth — Strawbery Banke, 
Marcy St. across from Prescott 
Park, (603) 436-8010. On 10 acres, 
35 historical houses dating from 
1695 to 1829. Four are completely 
restored, others house craftsmen 
including boat repairer, black- 
smith, and weaver. Seven days from 
9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Oct. 31. 
Admission is $3.50 for adults, $2.50 
for senior citizens, $1 for children 
between 6 and 15, and free for chil- 
dren under 6. 

Twin Mountain — Mountain flying, 
Twin Mountain Airport, Airport Rd., 
off Rte. 3, (603) 846-5505. Scenic 
flights in Mt. Washington area. 
Seven days from 8 a.m. to dark, 
weather permitting. For 20-minute 
flight, fare is $7 for adults, and $5 for 
children under 13. For 60-minute 
scenic flight of Presidential moun- 
tain range, $12 per person. 

Weirs Beach — MV Mount Wash- 
ington, Weirs Beach dock. Cruises 
around Lake Winnipesaukee. Also 
boards passengers at Center Har- 
bor, Wolfeboro and Alton Bay. 
Round trip takes three-and-a- 


quarter hours. Moonlight cruises in- 
clude dinner and band; bar on 
board. Daytime cruises leave Weirs 
Beach seven days, at 9 a.m., 12:15 
p.m., and 3:30 p.m. through Labor 
Day. Food and cocktails available. 
Tickets are $6.50 for adults, $3.50 
for children between 5 and 12, and 
free for children under 5. Moonlight 
cruises on Sat. at 7 p.m., on Wed. at 
7:30 p.m., on Thurs. at 8 p.m., and 
on Fri. at 7:30 p.m. Tickets start at 
$8.50. 

West Ossipee — Mt. Whittier Gon- 
dola Ride, Techni-Ski and Alpine 
Slide, Whittier Lifts Inc., junction of 
Rte. 16 and Rte. 25, (603) 539-2268. 
Four-passenger gondola travels 
three miles to summit; round trip 
takes half an hour. Summer skiing 
on wheeled platforms on asphalt 
slope. Zephyr slide (up to 60 mph) 
and bumper boats on pond. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Call for 
admission prices. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol — Coggeshall Farm 
Museum, Colt State Park off Rte. 
114, (401) 253-9062. Live animals, 
18th-century farm activities and 
crafts demonstrated. Open July 1 
through Labor Day weekends from 
1 to 5 p.m. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 75 cents for senior citizens, 
50 cents for children. 

— Colt State Park, Route 114, 
(401) 253-7482. On the bay, site of 
the former Colt estate and casino. 
Beach, boat-launch ramp, roller- 
skate rentals, bike paths, walking 
trails through woods and along 
oceanside, sculpture garden, and 
an observation point 60 feet up ina 
converted silo. Ranger-naturalist 
guide for tours. Seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. through mid-Oct. 
Admission is free. 

Charlestown — Fantastic Umbrella 
Factory, Old Post Road, Naval Air 
Station exit from Rte. 1, (401) 364- 


6616. Craftsmen and shopkeepers 
in a historic farm setting. Sheep, 
goats, and chickens in the back 
yard. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. through Labor Day. Admis- 
sion is free. 

Middletown — Prescott Farm, 2009 
West Main Rd., (401) 847-6230. 
Windmill grinding wheat, rye, and 
Indian corn, and 18th- and 19th- 
century buildings that have been re- 
located on this site, where British 
Commanding General Prescott was 
captured in 1777. Duck pond, herb 
garden, and corn crib. Half-hour 
guided tour. Seven days from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. through Dec. Admis- 
sion is $1.50 for adults, 75 cents for 
children between 6 and 14, and free 
for children under 6. 

Newport — Fort Adams State Park, 
Ocean Drive, (401) 847-2400. 
Granite fortress with listening tun- 
nels, reverse-fire galleries built be- 
tween 1824 and 1857. Forty-five- 
minute guided tour. Park has a 
beach, fishing pier, boat-launch 
ramp, and picnicking. Fort tour 
seven days from 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. 
through Labor Day costs 50 cents 
for adults, free for children under 
12. Park open seven days from 6 
a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission is free. 

— International Tennis Hall of 
Fame, 194 Bellevue Avenue, (401) 
846-4567. Tennis museum of 
memorabilia, clothing, and equip- 
ment goes back 700 years. Also 
grass and soft-bounce tennis courts 
for rent. Seven days from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Courts available to 7 p.m. 
Museum admission is $3 for adults, 
$1.25 for children between 6 and 18, 
free for children under 6. 

— Preservation Society of New- 
port County historic homes, Belle- 
vue Ave., (401) 847-6543. Each re- 
stored house offers a guided tour 
that lasts from 45 minutes to an 
hour: The Elms, Marble House, the 
Breakers (on Ochre Point Ave. off 
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The Gordon Folger House & Cottages 
Your Home On A Colonial Island 


Great for all who appreciate the easy gracious comforts of hotels and days gone by. Ina 
quiet residential area, handy to the beaches, historic sites & town. With cozy rooms or 
cottages, bright, airy game rooms and relaxation areas and wide, cool verandas. Come stay 
here where fond memories begin. 

Also serving to the public at The Whale Restaurant, breakfast and dinner. Entertain- 


For reservations call 1-228-0313 


Dept. P, Box 628, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 02554 — 


GORDON 
Weis 


Hotel & Cottages 
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Bellevue), Rosecliff, Chateau-sur- 
Mer, Kingscote, Hunter House (on 
Washington St.). Seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Oct. 31. 
Between July 1 and Sept. 15, one 
house is open each evening until 8 
p.m. Admission at each house is $2 
or $2.50 for adults, $1.25 for 
children between 6 and 12, free for 
children under 6. Reduced rates for 
combination tickets, which can be 
purchased at any house. 

— Viking Tours, 182 Thames St., 

(401) 847-6921. Bus tours of town 
and mansions, leave from hotels 
and Chamber of Commerce, 10 
America’s Cup Ave. Also boat 
cruises on Narragansett Bay leave 
from Viking Tours Dock, Goat 
island. Special boat tours for Ameri- 
ca's Cup. Trials, $25. First race, $45. 
Second race, $35. Entire series, 
$125. Regular cruises and tours run 
from June 24 through Labor Day, 
five 2-hour and 3-hour tours and 
five 1-hour cruises per day. Before 
June 24 and after Labor Day, two 
each per day. Fare for 2-hour bus 
tour is $6.50 for adults, $4.50 for 
children. Cruise fare is $3.50. for 
adults, $2 for children. 
Portsmouth — Green Animals, 
Cory’'s Lane, off Rte. 114, (401) 683- 
1643. Shrubs and trees trimmed to 
animal shapes, plus rose arbor, gar- 
den, and Victorian toy museum. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
through Sept. Admission is £556 
for adults, $1.25 for children be- 
tween 6 and 12, and free for 
children under 6. 
Providence — Providence Athen- 
aeum, 251 Benefit St., (401) 421- 
6970. Greek-revival building from 
1838 houses 150,000 books includ- 
ing manuscripts and a 19th-century 
literature collection. Mon. through 
Fri. from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
closed for the first two weeks in 
August. Admission is free. 

— Providence Preservation So- 

ciety, 24 Meeting St., (401) 831- 
7440. Hour-and-a-half guided tours 
of historic Providence leave from 
the steps of the First Baptist Church, 
75 No. Main St., Sat. at 10 a.m. 
through Oct. 31. Admission is $2.50 
for adults, $1 for children between 6 
and 12, free for children under 6. 
Special family rates. 
Warwick — Smith’s Castle, Post 
Road (Rte. 1), (401) 294-3521. A 20- 
minute tour of this 1676 plantation, 
site of Roger Williams Trading Post, 
takes you from 16th through 18th 
centuries. Mon. through Wed. and 
Fri. and Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. through 
mid-Oct. Closed Thurs. Admission 
is $1 for adults, 50 cents for 
children. 


VERMONT 
Bellows Falls — Steamtown Foun- 
dation, Rte. 5, exit 6 from Rte. 91, 
(802) 463-3937. Train trip to Chester 
depot and return, plus outdoor 
museum of over 40 steam locomo- 
tives and cars. Scenic ride takes an 
hour and 20 minutes. Sat. and Sun. 
only through June 23, then seven 
days through Labor Day. Trains 
leave at 11:35 a.m., 1:35 and 3:35 
p.m. Fare is $6.50 for adults, $3.50 
for children between 2 and 11, and 
free for children under 2. 
Bennington — Bennington Mu- 
seum, Main St. (Rte. 9), off Rte. 7, 
(802) 442-2180. Exhibits include the 
largest collection of Bennington 
pottery on public view, American 
glass, Grandma Moses paintings, 
1776 Bennington flag, Revolution- 
ary artifacts. Seven days from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. through Dec. 1. Admis- 
sion is $2 for adults, $1 for children 
between 12 and 17, and free for 
children under 12 
Cabot — Cabot Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Creamery, Main St., off 
Rte. 2, (802) 563-2231. Factory tour 
lasts one-half to one hour, to watch 
cheese, butter, yogurt, sour cream, 
and cottage cheese being made. 
Free samples. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 8 a.m. to 3 pim. and Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Best tours 
in morning. Admission is free. 
East Hubbardton — Battlefield 
Museum, Hubbardton Rd., exit 5 
from Rte. 4, (802) 273-2282. 
Diorama, electric relief map show- 
ing progress of the 1777 battle of 
Hubbardton. Wed. through Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. 
Essex Junction — Discovery 
Museum, 51 Park St. (Rte. 2A), exit 
12 from Rte. 89, (802) 878-8687. 
“Hands on” children’s museum with 
live native and exotic animals, a 
grandmother's attic with try-on 
clothes, an art exhibit, a nature trail, 
a wild-animal keep, and special ex- 
hibits. Open Tues. through Fri. and 
Sun. from 1 to 4:30 p.m. and Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. before 
July 1. From July 1 through Aug. 31, 
open Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sun. from 1 to 
4 p.m. Closed Mondays. Admission 
is 75 cents. 
Grafton — Grafton Village Cheese 
Co., Townshend Rd., (802) 843- 
2221. Watching cheese-making, 
free samples. After 2 p.m., the 
cheese has been made and noth- 
ing interesting happens. Mon. 
through Sat. from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission is free. 
Graniteville — Rock of Ages 
Quarry, exit 6 from Rte. 89, (802) 
476-3115. Narrated train tour of the 








quarries in open cars lasts 25 
minutes. Also guided walking tours, 
15 minutes. Trains depart Monday 
through Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m., through Sept. 30; fare is 
$1 for adults, 25 cents for children 
between 5 and 16, and free for 
children under 5. Hourly walking 
tours on Sat. and Sun. only, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m., through Oct. 31; ad- 
mission is free. 


Jay — Jay Peak Tramway, Rte. 242, 
(802) 988-2611. Ride to 4000-foot 
peak in 60-passenger aerial tram- 
way, six minutes each way. Hiking 
trails at the top. Open June 22 
through mid-Oct. Seven days from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $2 for children under 12; free 
for babes in arms. 

Killington — Killington Tramway, 
Rte. 4, (802) 422-3333. Half-hour 
trip to 4200-foot summit of Mt. Kill- 
ington in enclosed 4-passenger 
gondola. Observation towers, 
nature trails near the summit. Open 
July 2 through Sept. 2. Wed through 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $6 for adults, $4 for children 
between 6 and 12, and free for 
children under 6. Family rate, $14. 
Manchester — Equinox Sky Line 
Drive, off Rte. 7, (802) 362-1114. Toll 
road, five miles long, to 4000-foot 
summit of Mt. Equinox. Scenic trip 
with hiking trails and picnicking at 
the end, but no point in foggy 
weather. Seven days from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m., through early Nov. Admis- 
sion is $3.95 per car. 


Middlebury — Vermont State Craft 
Center at Frog Hollow, Frog Hollow 
Rd., (802) 388-4871. Building is 
a former mill on scenic Otter 
Creek. Center displays works for 
sale by over 250 Vermont crafts- 
people. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 
— University of Vermont Mor- 
gan Horse Farm, Morgan Horse 
Farm Rd., off Rte. 23; (802) 388- 
2011. Guided half-hour tour of farm 
and stables with 75 Morgan horses, 
Victorian barn, picnic area. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. through 
Oct. 31. Admission is $1.75 for 
adults, 50 cents for children be- 
tween 12 and 18, and free for 
children under 12. 
Mount Holly — Crowley Cheese 
Co., Crowley-Healdville Rd., off Rte. 
103, (802) 259-2340. Tour of cheese 
factory, with samples. The most in- 
teresting steps of the process — 
separating of the curd and whey, 
hand-kneading — occur Mon. 
through Fri. 11. a.m. and 1 p.m. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and on Sun. from 1 to 5 
p.m. Admission is free. 
Old Bennington — Bennington Bat- 
tle Monument, Monument Ave., off 
Rte. 9, (802) 442-2456. Blue dolo- 
mite monolith, 306 ft. high, com- 
memorates the American victory at 
the battle of Bennington, in 1777. 
Elevator goes to 200-foot-high 
observation level. Seven days from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through Nov. 1. Ad- 
mission is 50 cents for adults, 25 
cents for children between 6 and 12. 


Peru — Bromley Alpine Slide, Rte. 
11, (802) 824-5522. The original 
American alpine slide, over 4000 
feet long. Starts halfway up Bromley 
Mountain, reached by chairlift. 
Open from late June through Sept. 
3. Hours are from 9:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
on weekends, holidays, and Wed. 
and from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tues., 
Thurs., and Fri. Admission is $3 for 
adults, $2.50 for children between 7 
and 12, free for children under 7 
with an adult. 

Pittsford — New England Maple 
Museum, Rte. 7, (802) 483-9414. II- 
lustrates history of maple sugaring 
from Indian days to present, with 
antique sugaring equipment, slide 
show, syrup-tasting table. Seven 
days from 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
through Oct. 31. Admission is $1 for 
adults, 50 cents for children be- 
tween 6 and 12, and free for 
children under 6. 

Plymouth — Calvin Coolidge 
Memorial Center, Rte. 100A, off Rte. 
4, (802) 672-3773. The president's 
birthplace, farmers’ museum, and 
restored homestead, plus cheese- 
factory tours. Seven days from 9:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. through mid-Oct. 
Admission is $1 for adults, free for 
children under 14. 

Proctor — Vermont Marble Co. 
Exhibit and Gift Shop, 61 Main, St. 
(Rte. 3), (802) 459-3311. Sculptor in 
residence, display of marble 
samples from around the world, 
movie and balcony overlooking the 
cutting and polishing of marble 
blocks. Seven days from 9 a.m. to 


5:30 p.m. through Oct. 31. Admis- 
sion is $1.50 for adults, 50 cents for 
children between 5 and 12. 

Saint Johnsbury — Fairbanks 
Museum and Planetarium, Main St., 
(802) 748-2372. Natural-science, 
anthropology, art, and “push-but- 
ton” exhibits, Vermont weather-bu- 
reau exhibit, plus live animals, birds. 
Seven days from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
before July 1. Then 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
through Labor Day. Planetarium 
show before July 1 on Sat. and Sun. 
only at 2:30 p.m., and July 1 through 
Labor Day seven days at 2:30 and 8 
p.m. Admission is adults $2, chil- 
dren $1, senior citizens $1.50. Fam- 
ily rate is $5. Admission to planet- 
arium is $1. 

— Maple Grove Museum, 167 

Portland St., (802) 748-5141. Sugar- 
house museum Offers guided tour of 
maple-candy factory, samples, 15- 
minute movié. Mon. through Fri. 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Museum and 
gift shop open Sat., Sun., and holi- 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion is 50 cents for adults, free for 
children under 12. 
Shelburne — Shelburne Museum, 
Rte. 7, (802) 985-3344. Americana 
including folk, decorative, and tex- 
tile arts, maritime artifacts and 
tools. Four restored houses among 
a total of 35 buildings on 45 land- 
scaped acres. Picnicking. Seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. through 
Oct. 19. Admission is $5 for adults, 
$2.50 for children between 6 and 15, 
and free for children under 6: Family 
and group rates. 


Stowe — Mt. Mansfield Gondola, 
Alpine Slide and Auto Road, off Rte. 
108, (802) 253-7311. Mt. Mansfield, 
4400 feet high, accommodates the 
4-passenger enclosed gondola 
which travels for 12 to 15 minutes 
each way; new alpine slide; and 
four-and-a-half-mile toll road, with 
hiking trails and picnicking at sum- 
mit. All open seven days through 
mid-Oct. Gondola open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; admission is $4.50 for 
adults, $2.50 for children under 12. 
The slide is open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Sat. and 
Sun. from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admis- 
sion is $2.75 for adults, $1.75 for 
children under 15. Auto road open 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Toll is $5.50 
per car. 

Windsor — Vermont State Craft 
Center at Windsor House, Main St., 
(802) 674-6729. Changing special 
exhibits plus regular exhibits of 
works for sale by over 250 Vermont 
craftspeople. Historic Windsor 
House, dating from 1840, is the set- 
ting. Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 


For God’s sake, get out 


TOWNS AROUND 
TOWN 


Since there's still no place to park 
down at the Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, those who wish to use 
up their gasoline quotas for the 
summer are best advised to seek 

Continued on page 48 






















GET SMART 
SOUND SERVICE 


Audio equipment troubles? You've got a friend in the busi- 
ness. BrandsMart Smart Sound Service. 


Our expert technicians will service your defective audio gear, 
whatever its make, even if you didn't buy it from us in the first place. 
And, since BrandsMart Smart Sound Service is a certified warranty 
station for almost every audio brand manufactured here or abroad, 
you can be sure of reliable, professional service, whether your 
components are under warranty or not 












JOIN THE 
NET SET 


At The Charles River Park Tennis Club, Boston's 
most modern, most convenient year ‘round tennis facility. 

















e Six indoor and five 
outdoor courts 


Individual and group 
lessons by the area’s 
finest teaching staff 


Spacious locker rooms 
with showers and saunas 


Exciting competitive 
events and social 
activities 


The highly acclaimed 
6-Love Restaurant 


e Annual or seasonal 
memberships 


Lv 
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BrandsMart 




















D . : ° | NAME 
You've got a friend in the business. : ADDRESS 
PLACE, CAMBRIDGE, MA (617) 547-6900 | CITY : 

127 SMITH (617) Es - | 





Send in this coupon for a free brochure or stop by 
and check us out at 35 Lomasney Way, Boston 
02114.We're right next to Government Center, close to 
all subway lines and within easy walking distance of 
downtown, Beacon Hill and the waterfront. And we 
have ample indoor parking. Tel. 742-8922. 

















Just Published! 
THE DEFINITIVE, LONG-AWAITED BIOGRAPHY OF 


JIMMORRISON 


NO ONE HERE GETS OUTALIVE 


Now for the first time, the full story of Jim Morri- 
son’s triumph and tragedy is told in this remarkable 
biography. Here is the mythic hero of rock in all of 
his complexity; the singer/lyricist of The Doors; the 
brilliant poet and philosopher; the obsessed delin- 
quent and disciple of darkness who rejected all 
authority; the explorer who probed “the bounds of 
reality to see what would happen.” 


NO ONE HERE GETS OUT ALIVE is a master- 
work by Jerry Hopkins, author of the 2-million copy 
bestseller, ELVIS and Danny Sugerman, confidant 
and aide to The Doors. 


With: 
An Afterword by 
Michael McClure 


Illustrated With More 
Than 60 Photographs 
and Doors Lyrics. 
Including a 
Complete Dis- 
cography and 
Film Credits. 
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a $7.95 
WARNER 
BOOKS 


Available wherever paperbacks are sold or write for NO ONE 
HERE GETS OUT ALIVE $8.45 (97-133-2). Enclose check or 
money order only, no cash please for $8.45. (includes postage 
and handling). N.Y. State and California residents please add 
applicable sales tax. Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. Send 
to: Warner Books, Dept. PAA, 75 Rockefelier Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10019. Supply name, address and zip code. BP 
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Now in 
Trade Paperback from 
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BOSTON PHOENIX, GUIDE TO SUMMER, PART |, JUNE 17, 1980 


THE 








THE FUTURE STARTS NOW. .....-ece. 
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ALPHA offers personal, professional service and consultation to help you develop every 


aspect of your performance career. ee © « » With rates even the beginner can afford. 


© Concert Sound Reinforcement Services 
© Piano and Instruments Available 
e Studio Time Hourly -Daily- Weekly 


Rehearsal Studios with Stereo PA 
Remote Recording 4 to 16 Track 
Demo Recording 


eOpen 24 Hours © Easy Access 
708 Mustic Avenue Somerville, MA.02145 
776-8886 /262-5660 
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The Wauwinet House 
Sea. For Yourself 


Situated in the unhurried village of Wauwinet - a narrow strip of land between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Nantucket Harbor, featuring comfortable accommodations at one of 
the islands oldest inns. 

Overlook the beach, the bay but don’t overlook the sailing & tennis. 
Also serving to the public at The Harborside Restaurant, breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


Entertainment at the adjacent casino. 


THE 
WAUWINET 
HOUSE 


A country inn by the sea. 


For reservation call 1-228-0145 : 
Dept. P, Box 628, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 02554 
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their open roads (and parking 
spots) elsewhere. Even without a 
car, many of these places are 
accessible by bus or by what is left 
of the region’s railroad system, and 
some of them are even an easy 
hitch. But do come prepared, and 
realize that 24-hour gas and grocery 
stops get less frequent the further 
you get from Kenmore Square. 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Witches, whalers, warblers, and 
wrecks. 


Salem, home of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and his ancestor, Hang- 
ing Judge Hathorne, has a lot more 
going for it than just the ghosts of 
two dozen confused people who 
were hanged for raising holy hell. 
The town was a major port and 
shipbuilding community from the 
early 18th to the early 19th century, 
and was also the home of Sam 
Mcintire, whose magnificent homes 
for retired sea captains are still 
magnificent after 150 years. Check 
out the Witch House, the House of 
Seven Gables, the Maritime 
National Historic Site, and the Essex 
Institute historical museum and 
houses. 

Marblehead, with the accent on the 
last syllable, is the starting point for 
more boat-racing events than just 
about any place else. The town itself 
is well preserved from its days as a 
major world trading center. Terrific 
harbor, lots of antique and curio 
shops, artsy population. 
Gloucester, on Cape Ann, at the 
northern end of Rte. 128, is 
America’s oldest fishing port, 
although the three-masted 
schooners have been replaced by 
diesel trawlers. The town still smells 
of fish, though, and the downtown 
area has been rebuilt to include 
quite a few attractive clubs and 
restaurants. There is a thriving ar- 
tists’ colony, and, just out of town, 
some great beaches. Hammond 
Castle, which is a medieval castle 
overlooking the setting of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” and boasts a wonderful 
classical-music concert series as 
well as an 8600-pipe organ, is in 
nearby Magnolia. St. Peter’s Fiesta 
is a four-day celebration sponsored 
by the Italian-American fishermen, 
and it includes fireworks, parades, a 
greased-pole contest, concerts, and 
the blessing of the fleet. It starts 
June 28. 

Rockport is home for a large artists’ 
colony, and has been called the 
most picturesque town in the United 
States. Much of it disappeared into 
the sea during the Blizzard of '78, 
but “Motif No. 1,” that famous old 
fisherman’s shack on the sea wail, 
has been rebuilt. Art festivals occur 
in July and October, and the tourists 
come in droves. 

ipswich had the honor of first hear- 
ing the phrase “no taxation without 
representation” back in 1687. It was 
also (so they say) the first home of 
American lace- and hosiery-making: 
Today, it’s known for Crane’s Beach 
(which is lovely if you don’t mind the 
fact that there’s no surf and too 
many flies late in the season), the 
Ipswich clam, and as the setting for 
John Updike’s Couples. 

Hamilton and Wenham are two 
bedroom communities down the 
road from Ipswich. Hamilton is 
home to the Myopia Hunt Club, and 
the two towns, along with Beverly 
Farms, Prides Crossing, and 
Manchester, are host to the descen- 
dants of many of the great American 
blue-blooded families. Gentlemen 
farmers all, their homes and estates 
are gorgeous. Look, but don't touch. 
Newburyport is actually a city, but it 
looks more like an outdoor 
museum. Some of the best ex- 
amples of American Federalist 
architecture hereabouts are to be 
found along High Street, and the 
downtown area has been complete- 
ly refurbished. As a matter of fact, 
it's so clean, it’s hard to believe 
anyone actually lives here. Just this 
side of the New Hampshire border, 
the town was once the home of ship- 
builders, sea captains, and fleet 
owners, although now the town (at 
least on the surface) belongs to ar- 
tists and artisans. A few minutes out 
of town is Plum Island, which, after a 
storm, has the best surf on the 
North Shore, and also boasts 6400 
acres of National Wildlife Refuge. 
When the parking lots are full (and 
they count ‘em at the gate), turn 
back. Nine miles of beach for swim- 
ming, surf-casting, sunbathing, or 
running. 

Lowell. Nobody works in the textile 
mills here anymore, but the air and 
water are still lousy, so they’re mak- 
ing the entire area into the country’s 
first Industrial National Park. 
Curious. The home of Whistler (and 
his mother) is open to the public, 
but not during July and August. 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Where the Pilgrims landed, and 
celebrated by creating the first 
secular holiday. 


Quincy, once the end of the Red 
Line, has lost that distinction and is 
now looking for another. It has, of 
course, been the birthplace of two 
presidents, both of whom were 


Cease 








named Adams, and of John Han- 
cock, who never knew that someday 
windews would be falling off of his 
upper stories. Quite a few historic 
homes, and a sailing regatta and 
celebration in August. 

Plymouth, land of our pilgrims’ 
pride, and America’s first home 
town. The original plantation has 
been restored, and the rock has 
been carved with the date, but, like 
the Bunker Hill monument, it’s not 
quite where it is supposed to be. 
There also were no cigarette butts in 
the water in 1620. Lots of historic 
buildings and a tour through (that’s 
right) a cranberry factory. Duxbury 
was first settled in 1625 by 
Plymouthites who wanted to get 
away from it all. Miles Standish is 
buried here.. John and Priscilla 
Alden lived and loved here. Lots of 
shipbuilding in the early 19th cen- 
tury, and now some great beaches. 


CAPE COD 
AND THE ISLANDS 


You're sure to fall in love... 


The Bay Side is the side facing the 
bay, f.e., not facing the ocean. 
Sagamore, Sandwich, Barnstable, 
Yarmouthport, Dennis, and 
Brewster are on this side. Brewster 
has a nice state park for camping. 
Lots of historical museums and 
sites, antiques, craftspeople, 
potters, and the like. Great for those 
rainy days when you can't make it to 
the beach. 

The Ocean Side. Unless you're go- 
ing down to Woods Hole, for the 
Aquarium or the ferry, do not stop 
until you are past Hyannis. From 
Chatham, through Orleans, 
Eastham, Wellfleet, and Truro, all 
the way up to Provincetown is one 
hell of a beach. Swimming, surfing, 
and dunes the size of Cleveland. 
Provincetown was where the 
Pilgrims first stopped (too many 
tourists, so they kept going), and 
Leif Ericson was probably here, too. 
Lots of things to do, if you've got 
money to spend, and funny people 
to watch, who probably think you're 
pretty funny, too. 

Nantucket island is where whaling 
was king, once upon a time. Leave 
your car behind, and take the ferry 
from either Woods Hole or Hyannis, 
and walk or cycle around. The two 
main towns, Nantucket Town and 
Siasconset, have managed to sur- 
vive without becoming touristy. 
Beaches and boats galore. Don't 
miss the Foulger Museum and the 
Whaling Museum. 

Martha’s Vineyard is accessible by 
car-ferry from Woods Hole, and by 
passenger ferry from New Bedford, 
Falmouth, and Hyannis. Quaint 
villages, deserted beaches, colossal 
clay cliffs (which you’re not allowed 
to climb anymore), lighthouses, 
swimming, tennis, boats, fishing, 
and reasonable bike and moped 
rentals. Edgartown is a ritzy old New 
England town, home of James 
Reston and the Chapaquiddick 
Bridge. Gay Head has more native 
Americans that any other town in 
the commonwealth. Vineyard Haven 
is a bit-touristy, but it’s small enough 
not. to be obnoxious. The sunset 
from Oak Bluffs is phenomenal. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Where the bridaes are rude and the 
floods arched. 


Lexington. in 1908, the US Senate 
decided that the first battle of the 
Revolutionary War actually hap- 
pened in Mt. Pleasant, West Virginia. 
No matter. On the 19th of April, 75, 
Paul Revere and his gang of rabbie- 
rousers decided to take the British 
army head on. Seventy-seven 
minutemen lined up on the west end 
of the town green, and when it was 
all over, eight of them were dead, 
and the redcoats gleefully moved on 
to clean up Concord. You can visit 
the green, under which seven of the 
rebels are buried, as well as 
Buckman Tavern, where the 
militiamen worked out their battle 
plan, and the house where John 
Hancock and Sam Adams were 
rudely awakened by Paul Revere. 
Concord, on the other hand, gave 
the British something to think about 
later that same day. That dis- 
courteous bridge is now part of 
Minuteman National Historical Park, 
as is Daniel Chester French's 
famous statue, which also sells in- 
surance on the side. Lots of later 
history happened here, starring 
such names as Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Alcott. 
Charles Ives wrote a piano sonata 
about the place. Walden Pond is a 
wonderful walk, summer or winter, 
and the DeCordova Museum, in 
nearby Lincoin, has a sculpture 
park and concert series. 
Lenox is 120 miles away, but it’s a 
quick trip on the now-more- 
expensive-than-ever Mass. Pike. 
Tanglewood, the summer home of 
the Boston Symphony, as well as 
several other concert halls and sites 
is there, and nearby are the resort 
towns of Stockbridge and Lee, the 
dance festival at Jacob's Pillow, Mt. 
Greylock (the highest point in 
Massachusetts), and October 
Mountain State Forest. Lots of 
shops, restaurants, inns, and indoor 
_... Continued on page 50 
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MYRON NORMAN IMPORTS ANNOUNCES A 


WINE INVENTORY 
REDUCTION SALE 


10% Off - any bottle of wine 
15% Off - any mixed case of wine 
20% Off - any case of a single wine 


TREND MAGAZINE - 1980 


; Best Wine Store ; 
Sy Ne : . First Annual No. 1 Award 
BOW @ Harvard Wine & Liquor for Wine Shop 


1974, oe 1977, Harvard Wine & Liquor 
FREE WINE 
_. CATALOGUE 


Discounts will apply to all wines listed in catalogue and on the floor. 


HARVARD WINE AND LIQUOR 


288 Harvard St., Brookline : 
Next to Coolidge Corner Theatre or phone (617) 277-9000 
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THE NEW 


WILD ANIMAL PARK 


THE BOSTON @& 





. J 
and W8C/ 





in conjunction with the 


GRAND PRIZE: ANNOUNCE THE 
“A NIGHT ON 


THE TOWN” NAME THE 


Dinner for two; 


Tickets to a WHITE 


Boston Show 


Limousine service RHINO 
4 poche passes to CONTEST 


THE NEW BENSON’S, 

including an exclusive 

“behind-the-scenes” tour 

and complimentary food — 
and beverage coupons. 


PLUS: : 
$100 gift certificate to Sed eo JS 
Boston Pet Supply. 

Five Runner-Ups will each 
receive 2 complimentary 








season’s passes to the : 
NEW BENSON'S “If you haven't been ’ cacy : 

| to Benson's lately, 
Entries must be submitted by June 22. 1980 Winners will be you haven't been £ Food & Drinks 
Zorestans nes not be present mm (to srptoyane The to Benson's.” ore eno 
Phoenix, WBCN or Benson's Wild Animal Park are eligible.) e Magic Shows 

* Parades & 
The best one day vacation Animal Shows 
f e Amusement Rides 








anywi 
a od 5-minute ride FILL OUT ENTRY FORM; CUT OUT, FOLD AND MAIL 








MY CHOICE FOR 7 _ 
ADMISSION COVERS ALL THE WHITE RHINO’S WERE 
RIDES & SHOWS NAME IS: 


(except animal rides) 






































TAKE EXIT 3 OFF I-93, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
THEN RTE. 111 100 MASS. AVE. 
WEST TO HUDSON, NH Submitted By: BOSTON, MA 02115 
TEL: 603-882-2481 te 

Street 
Picnic catering by Hillcrest-Nims (upon request) City State Zip 
Visa & Mastercharge accepted. 




















The Enchanted Cottage inc. 
353 H North Market 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
Boston, Mass. 02109 
Dollhouses & F a 
Dollhouse Furniture a 
(617) 367-9395 Monday-Saturday 10 AM - 9 PM 
Sunday 12 Noon - 6 PM 
Gloria Griecci & Daughters 
in the Boston Ares 


- Apimento of your love... 


Marcrest 100% cotton t-shirt in pimento red with hand 
silk-screened graphic in olive drab on the front, and a 
subtle “Olive You” on the sleeve. Women’s sizes S (6- 
8), M (8-10), ML (10-12), and L (14). 


originally $16.00 RESALE SHOP 


now $4.99 277 Belmont Street, Belmont 484-8080 
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This vacation, 
learn to sail. 


Our Learn-lo-Sail Vacation Week is the perfect way to enjoy a 
low-priced vacation in the city. 


Each morning, you'll learn the basics in a 90-minute 
classroom session. Then a full, afternoon of on-the-water 
practice aboard a 27’ Olympic class Soling. 


In just 5 days, you'll be able to handle any size sloop. 
Safely. Easily. We guarantee it. 








Our Guarantee 


If, after completing our Learn-To-Sail Vacation 
Week you don't feel confident enough to 
handle any Sdling or Ensign in ou; fleet, we'll 
continue your lessons at no extra charge 





until you do. 

co New course each week. 

. Membership available. 

Seis ae Stop by, or call 
. for a free brochure. 


BOSTON SAILING CENTER 


54 LEWIS WHARF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 02110 617-227-4198 
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and outdoor museums. Bring your 
insect repellent and stay a while. 
Old Sturbridge Village, off the 
Mass. Pike at exit 9, is an entire 
reconstructed village, with more 
than 40 early 19th-century buildings 
clustered around a green on a 200- 
acre site. You'll see shops, stores, a 
school, a meetinghouse, farms and 
orchards, and everyone who works 
there dresses in period costumes 
and will tell you about what they're 
doing and why. There’s also an an- 
tique auto museum and a doll 
museum nearby. 


TOWNS 
OUT OF STATE 


Bar Harbor, Maine, is on the coastal 
island called Mt. Desert Island, most 
of the rest of which is occupied by 
Acadia National Park. Swimming, 
fishing, boating, hiking, and 
horseback riding. Be the first in the 
continental US to see the sun rise by 
spending dawn atop Cadillac Moun- 
tain. Then, scramble down the hill to 
make the 8 a.m. ferry to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia. 

Block Island, Rhode Island, is 20 
miles out in the Atlantic, off of Pt. 
Judith, and is accessible, with some 
advance planning by ferry and com- 
mercial air service. It's isolated, but 
that’s why people go there. Swim- 
ming and hiking galore, as well as 
lots of history, mostly having to do 
with shipwrecks, pirates, privateers, 
and other fun things. 

Lake Winnipesaukee is just north of 
Laconia, New Hampshire, and is the 
sixth largest lake in the country. It 
has some 283 miles of shoreline, 
and you can even swim at night off 
of Weirs Beach, home of the 
aquaboggan and water slide 
Vineyards and camp sites are near- 
by, and if the lake is too big for your 
taste, there are smaller waterholes 
surrounding, with funny names like 
Squam, Winnisquam, Waukewan, 
and Newfound. 

Moosehead, Maine, is where all the 
highways leave off and the roads 
marked “Private Road Open To 
Public” on the maps begin. From 
here on in it’s canoes, seaplanes, 
white water, and black flies. For 
those who seriously want to get 
away from it all. 

Newport, Rhode Island is a 
yachtsman's paradise, but there’s 
plenty there for the land-locked as 
well. Here you will find the remains 
of the wretched excesses of 
America’s 19th-century captains of 
industry. The Great Gatsby was 
filmed here, because they couldn't 
find an opulent-enough mansion on 
Long Island. Literally dozens of 
breathtakingly ostentatious man- 
sions, as well as quite a few pre- 
Revolution historical sites, including 
the oldest synagogue in America. 
No jazz festival this year, but 
classical music in various mansions 
for ten days in mid-July. 
Woodstock, Vermont, is the kind of 
place where they recently con- 
demned an old iron bridge and 
replaced it with a wooden covered 
one.. Genuinely, charmingly antique. 
It's over 100 miles from Boston, but 
once you're there it’s but a stone's 
throw to Silver Lake State Park and 
Green Mountain -National Forest, 
where you can swim, camp, hike, 
climb, and get exhausted. 


Long, lonesome roads 





TRANSIT 




















Natives of Massachusetts have long 
since given up notions of cheap, 
convenient transportation. The Bos- 
ton area, noted for inadequate park- 
ing, towing companies with priva- 
teering licenses from the city, in- 
surance companies that know how 
to make the most of a high-risk 
situation, and public-transportation 
systems modeled after a master 
plan devised late in the 18th cen- 
tury, must seem even less navigable 
to out-of-towners. Herewith we shed 
a glimmer of light upon a confusing 
if not malicious. situation and pro- 
vide some touchstones for those of 
you planning short or long trips 
around or out of New England. 


AIRLINES 
Boston's major air terminal is Logan 
International Airport, on the Harbor 
in East Boston — an arrangement 
more convenient for planes than for 
travelers or residents of East Bos- 
ton. By car, take Storrow Drive in 
Boston or Memorial Drive in Cam- 
bridge east to the Expressway, go 
down the ramp and turn left into the 
Callahan Tunnel (25 cents and more 
fun than the Wild Mouse) and then 
keep to the right at the other end. By 
public transportation, take the 
MBTA Blue Line (found most easily 
at Government Center) to the Air- 
port stop and then shuttle by bus 
(25 cents) to the terminal of your 
choice. 
Air Canada, 482-4300. 
Air New England, Logan, 569-5510. 
Alaska Airlines, (800) 426-0333. 
Alitalia Airlines, 535 Boylston St., 
Boston, 267-4600. 
American Airlines, Sheraton Bos- 
ton Hotel, Park Plaza Hotel, and 152 
Federal St., Boston, 542-6700. 
Bar Harbor Airlines, to Maine's ma- 
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jor cities and Quebec, 542-0791. 
Braniff international, 423-2100. 
British Airways, 426-4105. 
Command Airways, to White Plains 
and Poughkeepsie, NY, 423-5750. 
Delta Airlines, Park Plaza Hotel and 
1 Washington Mall, Boston, 567- 
4100. 


Downeast Airlines, 569-3126. 
Eastern Airlines, Park Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, 262-3700. ‘ 
El Al Airlines, 607 Boylston St., 
Boston, (800) 223-9733. 

Finnair, 20 Providence St., Boston, 
(800) 223-5260. 

Iberia Airlines, (800) 221-9640. 
Icelandic Airlines, (800) 223-5080. 
Irish International Airlines — Aer 
Lingus, 60 School St., Boston, (800) 
223-6006. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, (800) 
223-5007. 

Laker Skytrain, (800) 221-0374. For 
daily information on the availability 
of seats, call (212) 459-7323. No 
flights from Boston. 

Lufthansa German Airlines, Statler 
Office Building, Boston, (800) 645- 
3860. 

National Airlines, Statier Office 
Building, Boston, 542-0654. 
Northwest Orient Airlines, 140 
Federal St., Park Plaza Hotel, and 3 
Center Plaza, Boston, 267-4885. 
Pan American Airways, 150 Federal 
St., Boston, 482-6910. 

Sabena Belgian World Airways, 66 
Arlington St., Boston, (800) 645- 
3700. 

Scandinavian Airlines System, 
Suite 4356, Prudential Center, Bos- 
ton, 267-2725. 

Swissair, Statler Office Building, 
Boston, 423-4511. 

Trans World Airlines, Sheraton 
Bostcn Hotel, Park Plaza, and 2 
Center Plaza, Boston, 742-8800. 
USAir (formerly Allegheny), Park 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, 482-3160. 
United Airlines, Park Plaza Hotel, 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, and 3 Cen- 
ter Plaza, Boston, 482-7900. 


AUTO RENTALS 
For a price, you can endanger 
someone else’s car in Boston traffic. 
Pickup points are at Logan Airport 
and throughout the city. 
Airport Budget Rent-A-Car, 19 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 266-3537. 
Ajax Rent-A-Car, East Boston and 
Logan, 569-3550. 
Avis Rent-A-Car, 60 Park Sq., Bos- 
ton, 267-8500; 70 High St., Boston, 
482-6876; Logan, 569-3300; Brook- 
line, 731-2383. 
Brodie Auto Rentals, 106 Mt. 
Auburn St., Cambridge, 491-7600. 
Dollar Rent-A-Car System, 39 
Dalton St., Boston, 523-5098. 
Econo-Car of Boston, 7 Eliot St., 
Boston, 542-9800. 
Hertz Rent-A-Car, (800) 654-3131: 
Logan, 569-7460. 
Minicost Car Rental System, 25 
River St., Cambridge, 354-1160. 
National Car Rental System, (800) 
328-4567; Logan, 569-6700; 1663 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
661-8747. 
Sears Rent-A-Car, Logan, 569- 
7260; 19 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
262-4623. 


BUSES 
One thing you can count on with 
buses — they’re cleaner than bus 
stations. They're also becoming a 
more and more attractive alterna- 


‘ tive to blowing $50 on gasoline just 


to visit your grandmother in New 
Jersey. The old Trailways terminal 
in Park Square is now Officially a 
pile of rubble — buses that used to 
leave from there now leave from 
South Station (MBTA access by the 
Red Line), Greyhound. and some 
other lines leave from 10 St. James 
Ave., a block from Park Square 
(MBTA Green Line to Arlington sta- 
tion). 

Almeida Bus Lines, Inc., regular 
rides to Cape Cod, 482-6620. 
Bonanza Bus Lines, runs to south- 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, 423-5810. 

Continental Trailways, connecting 
to all major points, 482-6620. 

The Grayline, Inc., tours and 
charters, scheduled and arranged, 
plus “The Shuttle” sightseeing bus. 
Call 426-8800 for details. 
Greyhound Bus Lines, connecting 
to all major points, 423-5810; New 
York service, 542-2380. 

Hub Tours, guided mini-bus and 
walking tours around historic Bos- 
ton, 267-5200. 

Mass Bay Transit Authority, Bos- 
ton’s local public transportation sys- 
tem with buses around the city and 
to nearby towns. See MBTA listings 
or call 722-3200. 

Michaud Bus Lines Inc., to New 
Hampshire, (800) 272-6711. 

Peter Pan Bus Lines, to Springfield 
and western Massachusetts, 482- 
6620. 

Vermont Transit Lines, to New 
Hampshire and Vermont, 423-5810. 


CABS 
Their drivers boast more steel in 
their nerves than in their cars. If 
you're tired of avoiding collisions 
with them, try avoiding conversa- 
tion instead. 


Boston 
Rove Cab Co. (Back Bay), 536- 








Checker Taxi Co., 536-7000. They 
drive Plymouths, not Checkers. 
ITOA (Independent Taxi Opera- 
tors’ Association), 426-8700. In 
Brighton, 782-4900; Charlestown, 
242-3555; Dorchester, 825-1011; 
East Boston, 567-2000; Jamaica 
Plain and Roxbury, 427-1900; South 
Boston, 268-2777, -1313. 

Town Taxi Inc., 536-5000. 


Brookline 
Bay State Taxi, 566-5000. 
Brookline Taxi Inc., 277-8000. 
Red Cab, 734-5000. 


Cambridge 
Ambassador Brattle Taxi, 
5000. 

Brattle Taxi, 492-1100. 
Cambridge Taxi Co. Inc. (Yellow 
Cab), 876-5000. 
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FERRIES 
If you've never been on a ferryboat, 
the cruises to Provincetown and the 
Islands are an eminently enjoyable 
and relaxing, not to mention energy- 
conscious, way to travel. If you plan 
to take your car across, however, 
make reservations several weeks in 
advance. 
Provincetown Cruise Ship leaves 
daily from Long Wharf at 9:30 a.m., 
and leaves Provincetown at 3:30 
p.m. The trip takes three-and-a-half 
hours. Call 723-7800 for informa- 
tion. 
The Steamship Authority runs 
boats to Martha’s Vineyard and 
Nantucket from Woods Hole and 
Hyannis. Call (800) 352-7104 for in- 
formation. The following schedule is 
in effect until Sept. 15. 

— Woods Hole to Martha’s Vine- 
yard (Vineyard Haven, unless other- 
wise noted): 7 a.m. (no cars), 7:15 
a.m., 8:00 a.m., 9:45 a.m. (Oak 
Bluffs), 10:30 a.m., 12:15 p.m. (Oak 
Bluffs), 1:00 p.m., 2:45 p.m. (Oak 
Bluffs), 3:30 p.m., 5:15 p.m. (Oak 
Bluffs), 6:00 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. Ex- 
tra boats sail Fridays, Sundays, holi- 
days, July 3, and Sept. 2 at 7:45 p.m. 
and 10:30 p.m. One-way fare is 
$3.25. Automobiles, $15.50. Bi- 
cycles, $1.50. Children pay less, and 
there are discounts for round trips. 
Trip time is 45 minutes. 

— Martha's Vineyard (Vineyard 
Haven, mostly) to Woods Hole: 6:45 
a.m., 8:30 a.m., 9:15 a.m., 11:00 
a.m. (from Oak Bluffs), 11:45 a.m., 
‘4:30 p.m. (from Oak Bluffs), 2:15 
p.m., 4:00 p.m. (from Oak Bluffs), 


4:45 p.m., 6:30 p.m. (from Oak 
Bluffs), 7:15 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. (no 
cars). Extra boats sail some days, as 
above, at 8:45 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 

— Woods Hole to Nantucket: 7 
a.m. and 2 p.m. Nantucket to Woods 
Hole: 10:45 a.m. and 5:15 p.m. Trip 
time is a little over three hours. 

— Hyannis to Nantucket: 10 a.m., 
3:30 p.m. (Fri. through Sun. and on 
holidays), 6:45 p.m. (Mon. through 
Thurs.), and 9 p.m. (Fri. through 
Sun. and on holidays). Nantucket to 
Hyannis: 7 a.m., 12:45 p.m. (Fri. 
through Sun. and on holidays), 4 
p.m. (Mon. through Thurs.), and 
6:15 p.m. (Fri. through Sun. and on 
holidays). Trip time is a little over 
two hours. One-way fare on all 
boats from the mainland to Nan- 
tucket is $7. Automobiles, $30. Bi- 
cycles, $2.50. 

— Martha's Vineyard (Vineyard 
Haven) to Nantucket: 7:45 a.m. Nan- 
tucket to Martha's Vineyard: 5:15 
p.m. Trip time is about two-and-a- 
half hours. One-way fare is $6.80. 
Automobiles, $30. Bicycles, $2.50. 
island Commuter Corporation sails 
between Falmouth and Martha's 
Vineyard (Oak Bluffs). Call 548- 
4800 for information. The following 
schedule runs through Sept. 7. 

— Falmouth to Oak Bluffs: 8 a.m. 

(Aug. only), 9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
noon, 1:30 p.m., 3:10 p.m., and 5 
p.m. Oak Bluffs to Falmouth: 8:35 
a.m. (Aug. only), 9:50 a.m., 11:15 
a.m., 12:50 p.m., 2:30 p.m., 4:20 
p.m., and 5:40 p.m. Extra boats on 
weekends and holidays. Trip time is 
40 minutes. One-way fare is $3.50. 
Bicycles, $2. No automobiles. 
Discounts for children and round- 
trippers. 
Hy-Line Cruises of Hyannis runs 
between there and the islands as 
well. Call 775-7185. Schedule 
through mid-September: 

— Hyannis to Martha’s Vineyard 
(Oak Bluffs): 8 a.m., 9:30 a.m., noon, 
1:30 p.m., 4:15 p.m., and 5:30 p.m. 
Martha's Vineyard to Hyannis: 10 
a.m., 11:30 a.m., 2:15 p.m., 3:30 
p.m., 6:15 p.m., and 7:30 p.m. Trip 
time is an hour and 45 minutes. 


— Hyannis to Nantucket: 9 a.m., 
10:15 a.m., 1:30 p.m., 6:10 p.m., and 
7:30 p.m. (until Sept. 6). Nantucket 
to Hyannis: 11:15 a.m., 3:50 p.m., 
4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., and 8:25 p.m. 
Trip time is two hours. One-way fare 
on all of these ferries is $7. Bi- 
cycles, $2.50. No automobiles. Dis- 
counts for children and same-day 
round trips. 


Cape island Express Lines ferries 
sail from New Bedford for Martha's 
Vineyard (Vineyard Haven) and 
back. Call 997-1688. Through Sept. 
8. 


— New Bedford to. Vineyard 
Haven: 9 a.m., 1 p.m., and 5 p.m., 
plus at 9 p.m. (Fri., Sun., and holi- 
days only). Vineyard Haven to New 
Bedford: 11 a.m., 3 p.m., and 6:45 
p.m., and at 10:45 p.m. (Fri., Sun., 
and holidays only). Trip time is an 
hour and 20 minutes. Fare is $5.50, 
with discounts for children, senior 
citizens, and groups. 


RAILROADS 

They've been working on the rail- 
roads, and consequently there’s 
been some measure of improve- 
ment. Trains still tend to be over- 
crowded when you need them the 
most and deserted when they need 
the business the most, but despite 
the drawbacks, today’s trains are 
considered by many to be cleaner 
and more efficient than you may re- 
member from 10 years ago. Three 
major lines run out of Boston, and 
they're all accessible by the MBTA. 
Amtrak, connecting to all rail points 
(although service has been re- 
duced to the point where long- 
distance passengers may find 
themselves in Ohio at 3 a.m.). Trains 
leave from South Station on Atlan- 
tic Ave., Boston, and from the Rte. 
128 Station, off Rte. 128 in West- 
wood. For reservations and info call 
482-3660. Keep trying. And trying. 
Boston and Maine Corp., de- 
parting North Station, Causeway St., 
Boston, 227-5070. 

Conrail, commuter services from 
South Station, Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, 482-4400. 


MBTA 

A few years ago, some consulting 
firm studied the Massachusetts Bay 
Transit Authority (MBTA) system 
and concluded that it was one of the 
most efficient mass-transportation 
systems in the country. This finding 
perplexed daily MBTA users, who 
have always assumed that the sys- 
tem was some relentless vestige of 
the Inquisition. It turns out that the 
consultants were most praising the 
MBTA for its routing — the subway 
tracks and bus routes go to a /ot of 
places. Of course, that’s small com- 
fort if the subway trains and buses 
never show up. 

In all good conscience, we can’t 
pretend that the MBTA serves Bos- 
tonians adequately, but tourists and 


natives alike must weigh the rela- 
tive demerits of finding a parking 
space and sitting or standing for 20 
minutes between stops in a dark 
tunnel on a packed subway car with 
broken air conditioning. 

The final insult visited upon 
MBTA riders, though, is that the 
Authority charges for the uncertain 
experience of riding the system, and 
is soon going to be charging more, 
that is, if the unions don't shut it 
down first. For now, fares are usual- 
ly 25 cents per ride, although cer- 
tain cars that travel both above and 
below ground may cost 45 or 50 
cents for riders who make that tran- 
sition. The oddball of the lot is the 
Riverside spur of the Green Line. A 
few years ago, the MBTA invested in 
new, Boeing-made subway cars 
(Light Rail Vehicles, or LRVs) to re- 
place the well-built but danger- 
ously aging traditional trolley cars. 
These plastic-laden wonders have 
had serious problems, both opera- 
tional and legal, but they are longer 
than the old cars, which means that 
departing passengers had to fight 
through 100 or so standing riders to 
get to the front to pay the extra 
above-ground fare. This was sucha 
problem that the Riverside cars now 
charge 75 cents for in-bound rides 
that continue below ground and no 
above-ground fare on outbound 
trips (you stili have to pay your 25 
cents to get into an underground 
Station). All of which works out to 
the same $1 total round-trip fare 
and allows the drivers to open all 
the doors at outbound stops. Think 
about it. It’s a clever solution to a 
problem created out of short- 
sightedness. (Oh yeah — inbound 
above-ground-only rides on the 
Riverside cost 50 cents; outbound 
above-ground-only rides are, by de- 
fault, free.) 

MBTA buses travel city streets 
and connect us with nearby com- 
munities. Bus fares, too, are basic- 
ally 25 cents. Schedules and par- 
ticulars are available at most under- 
ground stations, or you can Call 722- 
3200. Warning: they make change 
at underground stations, but all 
above-ground business is con- 
ducted on an exact-fare-only basis, 
and you have to find your own 
change. 

The subway system is made up of 
four color-coded lines, all of which 
converge at the Park Street, 
Washington Street, State Street, or 
Government Center stations. Stops 
are as follows. 


Blue Line, Bowdoin, Government 
Center, State Street, Aquarium, 
Maverick Square, Airport (shuttle- 
bus connections to terminals), 
Wood Island, Orient Heights, 
Beachmont, Revere Beach, and 
Wonderland. 
Green Line, Lechmere, Science 
Park (Museum of Science), North 
Station (connecting to Boston and 
Maine Railroad), Haymarket (out- 
door fruit and vegetable stalls), 
Government Center (city and 
federal office buildings), Park 
Street, Boylston, Arlington, Copley, 
Auditorium (Hynes Memorial Audi- 
torium, Prudential Center and 
Phoenix office), and Kenmore 
Square. Cars marked “Symphony” 
branch off at Copley for Prudential 
and Symphony. Trolley service 
along Huntington Ave. to Arborway 
will be out for a while, while the 
tracks are being rebuilt. Service on 
that line is available on the No. 39 
bus, which leaves Copley Square. 
Fare is 20 cents. Cars marked 
“Riverside” or “Reservoir” veer off 
at Kenmore Square for Fenway 
Park (that’s the park; not the bail- 
park — Kenmore Square is the 
closest stop to the Red Sox) and 
local stops to Brookline Village, 
Brookline Hills, and Reservoir or 
Riverside. Cars marked “Cleveland 
Circle/Beacon Street” surface after 
Kenmore for local stops along Bea- 
con St. in Brookline to Coolidge 
Corner and Cleveland Circle. Cars 
marked “Commonwealth Ave./Bos- 
ton College” branch off at Kenmore 
for Boston University, and local 
stops along Commonwealth Ave. in 
Brighton and Allston to Boston Col- 
lege. (Except that for most of this 
summer, they'll stop and turn 
around just after Kenmore, owing to 
repair work being visited upon the 
Comm. Ave. tracks; the MBTA will 
run buses in and out of Kenmore 
along the same route the trains 
usually take.) Cars marked “Blan- 
ford Street” are few and far be- 
tween. They cover the Green Line 
route as far as Kenmore, then poke 
their noses out of the tunnel on 
Commonwealth Ave. just long 
enough to switch tracks and head 
back under. Blanford Street itself 
isn’t much of a landmark, having 
been replaced with a set of con- 
crete steps leading up to Beacon St. 
back when they installed the Turn- 
pike extension. Cars marked “X,” 
“Instruction Car” or “No Stops” are 
frequent, but of no use.., 
Continued on page 52 
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Stuart J. Clayman 
Ph.D. 
Mass. Licensed 
Psychologist 








Couples Counseling 
Individual Psychotherapy 
Psychological Testing 
Services covered by 

Health Insurance 


731-4579 

















HOW TO 
FIND THE 
RIGHT 
THERAPIST 


Call for a free consultation on 
choosing the best therapist for 











PEQUOD COUNSELING CENTER 
Mental Health Collective Since 1970: 
INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, COUPLE, FAMILY 
COUNSELING, AND CAREER COUNSELING. 


Spaces open for men and women in on going therapy groups. 
1145 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 354-6259 





Cambridge 
Dental 














you. 


Cambridge Counseling 
Service 


492-6598 
Ask for Karen 














family therapy. 


cliniciart®: 
¢ Therapy referrals. 


needs. 





a 


f THE BOSTON FAMILY INSTITUTE) 
251 HARVARD STREET, BROOKLINE, MA 02146 


e¢ Two year, part-time training program in integrative 


¢ AAMET approved advanced supervision for 


¢ Contract training designed to meet your agency 


For more information call (617) 731-2883 x 








Fat 6. 


prism 
Master of the Nimatullahi Sufi Order 


OR. JAVAO NuKkBakhsh 


Will be in Boston in June 1980 
Anyone wishing to meet him may call: 536-0076 


























| The UnDiet 
Discover your | hin Self 


For info on our Free Introductory 
Seminar or the Seminar Series 


call 244-2268 or 527-2959 
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loss group and counseling. 





THE FAMILY PRACTICE GROUP 


of 2464 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, is pleased to announce 
that Kathryn Porterfield has joined our staff as a family 
nurse practitioner. Our services now include a family doc- 
tor for all members of the family. Pediatric, adults and 
gynecological care. 24 hour availability, house calls, minor 
office surgery, family planning; family centered maternity 
care, in-home or hospital; pregnancy termination; weight- 


For further information call 661-0951. 


Associates 


Dr. G. Sloan 
Dr. K. Marsh 
Dr. M. Tavares 
Dr. R. Post 
Dr. S. Black 


Call 492-8210 
General 
Preventive 


Dentistry 
857 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
































Early 10 day Pregnancy 
Detection Test 





$150 Abortion 


$185 w/general anesthesia 


$90 Early Abortion 


Evening Abortion Session Available 


Free Pregnancy Testing 


GYNECARE 


437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
A private medical office - not a clinic 
See MEA 


Complete Gynecological 
Services Counseling 








536-3300 | 
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Continued from page 51 

Orange Line, Oak Grove, Malden 
Center, Wellington Circle, Sullivan 
Square, Community College, North 
Station, Haymarket, State Street, 
Washington Street, Essex, Dover, 
Northampton, Dudley, Egleston, 
and Forest Hills. 

Red Line (also known as the “Park 
Street Under”), Brattle (a new stop), 
Harvard Square, Central Square, 
Kendall Square, Charles, Park 
Street, Washington, South Station, 
Broadway, and Andrew. Trains 
marked “Braintree” branch off at 
Andrew for North Quincy, Wollas- 
ton, Quincy Center, and Braintree. 
Trains marked “Ashmont” branch 
off at Andrew for Columbia, Savin 
Hill, Fields Corner, Shawmut, and 


Ashmont (connection for Matta- 
pan). 
Cool, clear... 





WATER STUFF 





Aquatic attractions and distractions, 
and means of navigating over or un- 
der the waves. 


CANOES 
Well, canoe! Bless you. Traveling by 
paddle is healthy (unless you fall 


overboard), fun, and energy inten- 
sive — especially the part where you 
have to carry the canoe to and from 
the water. Canoe-rental places 
listed below that aren't marinas 
often rent roof carriers for your car. 
Call for details. Most all canoe 
renters require some deposit. 


Carrolls Bait and Sporting Goods, 
Rte. 1A, Norfolk-ane mile south of 
Walpole Prison), 384-8322. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 7 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Canoe rentals are $14 
per day. Paddle boats, rowboats, 
and sailboats available. 

Charles River Canoe Service, 2401 
Commonwealth Ave., Newton, 527- 
9885. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to dusk, and on Sat., Sun., and 
holidays from 9 a.m. to dusk. Week- 
day rates are $3 for the first hour, $2 
for each additional hour. Weekend 
rates are $4 for the first hour, $3 for 
the second hour, $2 for each ad- 
ditional hour. All-day flotilla trips for 
beginners and intermediates down 
the Assabet, Nashua, Charles, Con- 
cord, and North Rivers. Rates are 
$14 per person, which includes 
canoe, transportation of canoe, and 
guide. Trip rates are $5 per person 
with own canoe. Reservations re- 
quired. Instructions and take-away 
rentals available. 


Lucy Dillon 





co 


2) 














Foote Brothers, 356 Topsfield Rd., 
Ipswich, 356-9771. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Weekday 
rates are $2.50 per hour, or $9 per 
day. Weekends are $10 per day. 
Reservations suggested three 
weeks in advance, especially for 
weekend outings. Four- to six-hour 


trips (17 mi. to 35 mi.) offered from 
$12 to $16. Instructions available. 
South Bridge Boat House, Loop 62 
(Main St.), Concord, 369-9438. 
Open seven days from 9 a.m. to 
dusk. Direct access to Concord 
River leading to the Old North 
Bridge, where once embattled farm- 
ers stood, and within easy paddling 
distance of the Sudbury and Assa- 
bet rivers. Weekday rental rates are 
$3 per hour, $13.50 per day (stu- 
dent rates are $2.50 per hour, $12 
per day). Weekend rates are $4.25 
per hour, $19.50 per day. Picnic 
areas, instructions, and take-away 
rentals available. 
Wilderness House, 124 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, 277-5858. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on Sat. from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Rental rates are $15 per day or $35 
for the weekend (defined as Fri. 
through Mon. or Sat. through Tues.). 
Map kits available for trips. No ren- 
ting for white water. 


CHARTER BOATS 

AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern 
Ave. Bridge, 426-8419. Two boats: a 
200-passenger double-decker and 
a 48-passenger vessel. Fishing and 
day and night charters offered. 
Prices available on request. 

Bay State Spray Cruises and 


Provincetown Steamship Company, 
20 Long Wharf and Commonwealth 
Pier, 723-7800. Eight boats (sail and 
motor) capable of holding from 50 
to 600 passengers. Call for prices. 
Boston Harbor Cruises Inc., Long 
Wharf, 227-4320. Three 65-foot 
motor vessels ranging from $150 to 
$250. Call for specifics. 

Casco Bay Cruise Co., Gray Lines, 
Custom House Wharf, Portland, 
Maine, (207) 774-7871. Four boats 
holding up to 300 passengers. Call 
for prices. 

Lynnway Marine, 180 Lynnway, 
Lynn, 595-9033. Two boats: one for 
67 passengers, one for 120 
passengers. Call for price details. 
Mass Bay Lines, 344 Atlantic Ave. 
(south side of Harbor Towers), 542- 
8000. Four motor vessels that hold 
from 100 to 450 passengers. Call for 
price information. 

Quincy Bay Flounder Fleet, 57 
Taylor St., Dorchester (off Neponset 
Circle); 773-9020. Three boats: 32- 
passenger ($450), 38-passenger 
($525), and 46-passenger ($650). 


DINGHIES 
Gamble’s Landing Boat Rentals, 15 
Bayswater Road, Quincy, 471-8060. 
Open from 6 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Rents 
16-foot fisherman's dories, powered 
by six-horsepower outboards, for 
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36” round 








Block Tables 


YOUR CHOICE 





Full 1%” thick Solid Edge 
Grain Maple Butcher 






Butcher Block 
FACTORY OUTLET 

Opposite Lechmere Sales 

Corner of First & Thorndike Sts. 
Cambridge, Mass. 547-1213 





SUFISM “Books by~ 
“ta Dr. 


Available at bookstores 





Javad.Nurbakhsh 


Master of the Nimatullahi Sufi Order 


Whal the In the 
L5G, SUHIS SAN Parade 


The sufi is one who is a lover of Truth, 
who by means of love and devotion 
moves towards the Truth. towards the 
Perfection which all are truly seeking. 
Having travelled the Spiritual Path, the 
disciple becomes a perfect being and 
arrives at the threshold of the Truth. 
Brochure or information: 


84 Pembroke Street 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 536-0076 











+149 






30” x 48” 































WHEN DOING BIG BUSINESS WITH YOUR DOG 
WHY NOT REFER TO 


Phe Original POOI SHEN T. 
@ BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON BROWN CRAFT 
@ LEAK- PROOF POLY-COATED BACKING 

@ LARGE ENOUGH FOR MOST DOGS 

Fhe Original POOI SHEN: T. 
CUTHE ORIGINAL / BULL'S EYE 

OC) SEASONAL CENTERFOLD/ AYATOLLAH 
$2.50 each/ two for $4.50 + 25¢ post & hdig 


Mass. residents add 5% Sales tax 


POOP SHEET 
S/o P.O. Box 334, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

















the Sheraton Boston Hotel 
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Present this coupon when you buy one ticket to 
The Shuttle and you'll get two tickets 
And that's a good deal. Redeem coupon only at 
BOSTIX, the Jubilee 350 Reception Center in 
City Hall, and the Gray Line Sightseeing desk in 


Present this coupon when you buy one ticket to 
The Shuttle and you'll get two tickets 


ee 


Take a friend around 
Boston. 


Everybody who lives here knows how difficult it is to get 
around this town. So when a visitor asks to see all the 
¥ sights in Boston we'll make it easy for both of you. You 
buy a ticket. Your friend goes for free. 
The Shuttle is like a sightseeing trip. Complete with 
running commentary on everything you see. The differ- 
ence is, you may get off the bus at any of the Freedom 
Trail sites, museums, the waterfront, Faneuil Hall, spe- 
cialty shops and restaurants. Including the Kennedy 
Library. (You also get a discount off the price of some 
admissions.) You stay as long as you want. And leave 
when you want. Because The Shuttle comes by every 
forty-five minutes. 
It’s a beautiful way to see this city. And from now until 
July 15, you'll get two tickets for the price of one. 
Which will make it even better 


The Shuttle. 
Get off/on it! 


Free. 
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roses won day. Bait and tackle 
available. 
H -Elliot Boat Li »8H 
Sa tetetaectie || commie WANTED on the ocean 
i n fr .m. to 5 p.m. ne es 
pen trom 6 am; tom |) CONSUMERS! 








Rents 16-foot sea skiffs for $15 
day wahout outboard motor, $24 | | SAVE 50% at over 400 SCHOOL 
‘ nati 4 

re gear. Bait and tackle era erie be pte RINGS 
available. 
Hurley's Boat Rental, 136 Bay View SAVE 30% at Hertz $20” to 

ve., Quincy, -1239. Open Mon. t) : 
through Fri. from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., SAVE 25% at Avis 
ge on st and Sun. from 5 a.m. to NATIONWIDE NEW $4 00” 

p.m. Rents 16-foot flat-bottomed eS = — : 
skiffs at $12 per day without out- CAR BUYING ee (Any Condition) Eni . ivate beach rich h | 
board, $24 with. Also rents and sells PROGRAM: 125. 247-3884 front. 7 one af Case Coda chilcs (acuta anens. 


Pemberton Bait Shop, 173 Main st, || OVER DEALER COST, 


Hull, 925-0239. Open seven. days IS ALL YOU PAY!! 


¢ Private Oceanfront Beach « Shuffleboard 
« Outdoor Games « Heated Indoor Pool « Out- 
























from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. Rents 50 16- SAVE ON OVER 10,000 ‘ door Pool « Cocktail Lounge « Restaurant 
foot wooden sea skiffs powered by NAME BRAND ITEMS WITH 4 * Cable Color TV * Fine Accommodations 
sear 1600 Gianicmes Gnd phe COMPU-CARD TOLL FREE. * Sailing Available in Season + Telephones 
u er : é “Bintan ni ‘ 
day. Pole rentals. Tackle and bait AND MUCH MORE!I!!! free pickup Compact Efficiencies os. 
available. CONTACT: KIP at High School Recommended 
Kehoe Brothers, $ Otis St. 1-617-837-0184 College by AAA 4 Rivier ra 
n P - : y 
a.m. to 6 bom. Rents 10 home-built or 1-617-899-5431 Trade Scnoo! etc. Beach Motor Inn é 
16-foot open fiber-glass dories, and f 
P.O. Box 407, West Yarmouth, MA 02673 (617) 398-2275 











seven seven-and-a-half horsepower 

outboards, for $25 per day. No — a 
equipment rentals, but plenty of 
marine hardware to sell. 


EXCURSIONS 

AC Cruise Line, Pier 1 at Northern 
Ave. Bridge, 426-8419. Cruises to 
Rocky Neck Art Colony in 
Gloucester cast off from Pier 1 
seven days a week at 9:30 a.m. and 
return at 5:15 p.m. Round-trip price 
for adults is $12.50. 

Bay State Spray Cruises and 
Provincetown Steamship Company, 
20 Long Wharf and Commonwealth 
Pier, 723-7800. Set sail 
(metaphorically speaking) for : Ss : 
Provincetown and save the gas it 90 (2 x 45) minutes of playing time at 1-7/8 ips 


ee SONS Se ee ae MAXELL FULL WARRANTY We warrant to the user of 
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Cape. Steamships leave seven days this product that it is free from defective materials and 

at 9:30 a.m. and arrive at 1 p.m. ; workmanship. If the product proves unsatisfactory, it 

Coming back, ships leave P-town at will be replaced if returned to the address below. 

3:15 p.m. and arrive in Boston at Manutacturer, distributor and setter shall not be liable 1 Nop-abrasive head cleaning leader tape. 

pe ys Amy ron eho aly tor consequential commercial damages. : pote ead B side, fendy to play. 
une rom Commonw A . . frows indicate direction of tape travel. 

3 Maxell Corporation of America an ti 
Round-trip, same-day fares are $15 60 Oxford Drive: Moonachie. New Jersey 07074 4 §-second cuing line. 


for adults, $10 for kids under 12, 
and $2 for bicycles each way. 
Narrated tours around Boston Har- 
bor depart from Long Wharf Mon. 
through Fri. at 10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 3 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. at 10 
a.m., noon, 2 p.m., and 4:30 p.m. 
These excursions last 90 minutes 
and cost $3 for adults, $2 for kids. 
Trips to Nantasket are also offered 
beginning June 21. Boats leave 
from Long Wharf seven days a week 
at 10 a.m., 1 p.m., and 5:30 p.m., and 
return at 11:30 a.m., 3:30 p.m., and 
7 p.m. They last 80 minutes and cost 
$6 for adults and $3 for children un- 
der 12. Tickets are on sale at the red 
out-building halfway down the 
wharf. 

Boston Harbor Cruises Inc., Long 
Wharf, 227-4320. Narrated 90- 
minute sightseeing cruises run from 
Long Wharf, with boats leaving 
every hour on the hour from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Fares are $3 for adults and 
$2 for kids under 12. Sunset cocktail 
cruises nightly at 7 p.m. feature 
drinks and soft music and cost $3. 

Casco Bay Cruise Co., Gray Lines, 
Custom House Wharf, Portland, 
Maine, (207) 774-7871. A series of 
cruises that last from just one hour 
to all day, with 24 sailings offered 
per day to 6 different islands. Price 
range is from $2.50 to $7.25, with 
children at half fare. The Bailey 
Island tour leaves seven days a 
week at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. You can 
take the morning boat, stay on the 
island for lunch, and return on the 
afternoon boat, or just touch land 
and return directly. The narrated 
four-hour cruise costs $7.25 for 
adults and $5.50 for kids, and the 
three-hour cruise is $6.35 for adults 
and $4.45 for kids. The Boothbay 
tour leaves at 10:30 a.m. and 
returns at 6 p.m. with a three-hour 
layover. Reservations are required 
for this trip. Cost is $18 round trip. 

Great Congress St. and Atlantic 
Steamship Company, 300 Congress 
St., 426-6633 or 577-2434. The SS 
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in t th ey will perfor: flawlessly. And: we aes | 
_ promise that you |i get ail the music. All the time. 





Calliope, a 75-foot steamboat con- oe 

structed along the lines of the “Maxell audio cassettes are made with such 
classic 19th-century steam 

launches, carries 125 passengers exacting precision and advanced technology, that 
and cruises the Boston Harbor with 

stops at the Aquarium and the USS if one ever fails to perform to your complete . 
Constitution. The fully narrated 90- ; : : : 

minute trip departs Mon. through satisfaction, just return it. We'll send you a 

id oh Sat. Bun. arid hemdeys ot 10 | + FREE ; 
8 Cot. Sut eee replacement. FREE. No questions asked. We give 
rtaages yg sacl cg Be en bg you our word on it a Full Lifetime Warranty, on 
cures. Eeveeaey S02 fee the back of every Maxell audio cassette box. 


available on board. 
Lynnway Marine Environmental 
Tours, 180 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
9033. Whale-watching cruises 
depart at 9 a.m., returning at 5 p.m., 
by reservation only at $20 per per- 
son. Fishing is offered on half-day 
boats from 7:30 to 11:30 a.m. and 
from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. at $8 per 
person, and on day boats from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. at $18 per person. 
Mass Bay Lines, 344 Atlantic Ave. 
(south side of Harbor Towers), 542- 
y 8000 Cruises to Georges Island 
depart seven days at 10 a.m., 12:15 
p.m., 2 p.m., and 4 p.m., and last 
two hours or a whole day. Adults pay 
$3, and children under 12 pay $2. 
| Sunset cruises with a band depart 


Continued on page 54 














Continued from page 53 

Wed. through Fri. from 8 to 11 p.m. 
Admission on Wed. is $4, Thurs. is 
$5.50, and Fri. is $7.50. The Dinner 
Boat Cruise, which features a buffet 
dinner and a live band, departs 
Thurs. through Sat. from 7 to 10 
p.m. and costs $15 per person. 
Clam bakes are also available. The 
Commuter Boat runs from the 
Hingham Ship Yard at 6:15 a.m., | 
7:15 a.m., 8:15 a.m., and 9:15 a.m., 
and returns from the Aquarium 
Dock in Boston at 4:15 p.m., 5:15 | 
p.m., and 6:15 p.m. Trips last 20 
minutes and cost $46 per month, 
$15 for 10 rides, or $1.75 per ride. 
Quincy Bay Flounder Fleet, 57 
Taylor St., Dorchester (off Neponset | 


Everything you ever wanted Circle), 773-9020. Fishing is offered 
— h on lager “er ha " py $3 
= noon and from 1 to 5 p.m. for $7, 

inaquartz watc 4 ae Nae citizens and children un- 
12. ll-day fishi is f 8 
for less than you expected to pay. am.to 8 om. encore Oth orate 
for seniors and children. Rod, reel, 

and bait is included in both trips. 
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Its all yours in a Pulsar Quartz watch including near-perfect timekeeping ability that 
sever needs winding. Plus rugged dependability you ve always hoped to afford. And so ge caer a bag? — ba 
many beautiful and versatile styles to choose from, you can expect to find the perfect Park) q 876-8742 Srulees Caan 
watch for yourself or a special gift for someone else. There are Pulsar Quartz dress Tues. Wed. and re throu y 
and sports models for men and worhen: chronographs and alarm chronographs and September "The Dreamboat he 
even a runner's watch. And theyre all available at the lowest prices in Pulsar Quartz Jazzboat, and the Concert Cruise 
history. Come see the entire collection today. feature swing, blues, jazz, and 
Pulsar’ Quartz. Always a beat beyond. In technology. In value. chamber music to accompany wine, 


spirits, and victuals. Sailings are 
From *55.00 to *150.00 Tues. at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., and on 
; ; Wed. at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. Trips on 
The Largest Selection of Watches _ inthe area Thurs. begin at 6:30 on 8 bah. See 

VISA Music listing for a schedule of per- 


REST 
lke The Jewelry Center RTS formances. 
282 Harvard St., Brookline 277-3095 4 Pa ag Embank- 


ment Road (on the banks of the 
Charles River between the Hatch 
Shell and the Longfellow Bridge), 
523-1038. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 1 p.m. to sunset, and on Sat., 
Sun., and holidays from 9 a.m. to 
sunset. This is a club, but 
membership is open to the public. 
One-month memberships cost $25, 
and those for the whole summer 
cost $55. Youths (16 to 20 years old) 
and senior citizens (65 and over) get 
memberships for half-price, and 
juniors (11 to 16 years old) can pay 
$1 for the whole summer. 
Memberships include rentals and 
beginning or advanced instruction. 
Over a hundred sailboats, ranging 
from the basic Cape Cod Mercury to 
the Olympic Tempest, are available 
for the beginner, the Sunday sailor, 
or the ardent racer. Overnight cam- 


The Dinner Party Be 


} ® 
i by Judy Chicago dances are also offered. Members 
must be capable swimmers. 
Marblehead Rental Boat Company, 
81 Front St., Marblehead, 631-2259. 
Open seven days from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m. Rates range from $4 to $14 for 
the first hour and $3 to $7 for the se- 
cond hour, depending on boat 
desired. Morning and afternoon 
rates are available, and those for a 
whole day range from $20 to $55. 
Sailing instructions are available for 
$10. 
Seaport Yachts, 199 East Main, 
Gloucester, 281-1974. Open seven 
days from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Vessels 
from 20 feet to 44 feet are available. 
The 20-footers cost $30 for the mor- 
ning, $40 for the afternoon, and $50 
for the day. Basic and advanced 
lessons are available, as are 
moorings and a launch service. 
Sunspot Sailing and Canoe Club of 
Boston, 32 Mylord St., Walpole, 
668-4426. This is a club, which for 
$25 offers sailing lessons on Lake 
Masapog and other nearby lakes 
and ponds and six hours of free use 
of boats while learning. Members 
get rentals at half price. Vessels are 
14-foot, bathing-suit boats. 
Cookouts and group activities are 
encouraged. 


} 

} SCUBA DIVING 

| % American Divers, 149 First St., 
be Cambridge, 354-8266. Pool lessons 

| At the 

| 
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are available for $45, and an open- 
water program for $150. Advanced 


LBXOTKOVOM OLIVE KS) MMM 200. Underwater pnotograpny 

; courses are offered. Tours, rentals, 

} : e and repairs are available. Free air. 

I Uu. ; ee Oo) Sy tp Boston School of Diving, 59 
9 

> | 666-0410. A full 


Washington St., 


539 Tremont St., Boston course in scuba diving for $175, 


which includes six classroom 
sessions, six more in the pool, and 
yet six more out where you can't 
touch bottom. Rentals available. 
Sales and service 
ot Diver Jim’s, 404 eee Rd., Bel 
: e mont, 484-5246. iving courses 
An exciting and monumental work of art; ee ee cane, cine, Souraes 
Sales and service 


of great beauty and scope, East Coast Divers, 213 Boylston St. 


celebrating the achievements and contributions ion avatable for $70 to $85, Open 
of women to Western Civilization. out diving, Rentals. Sales and ser- 
New England Divers, Tozer Rd., 


: Beverly, 922-6951. A complete 
1) a.m. ive) 10 p.m. daily scuba course, including five ocean 


9) See dives, is available for $95. Rentals. 
: : $2.50 Admission j Sales and service. 

Tickets availabe at Bostix, and Boston Center for the Arts. North ‘Atlantic Seubs, 1293 Ocean 
# ; st ‘ toe ., Marshfield, - . A course 
Sponsored and organized by the Boston Women’s Art Alliance including open water dives is 

in association with The Boston Phoenix cueped ‘for S120. Rentals, repens, 
as part of Boston Jubilee 350. 


air fills. 

South Shore Skindivers Co., 511 
Washington St., Quincy, 773-5452. 
Full course, including pool and 
ocean instruction, is offered for 
$150 (all inclusive). Trips and ren- 
tals available. Sales and service. 
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Massage by Women 


Richard's Athletic Club 


230 Turnpike St. 
Canton, Mass. 


Featuring the largest facilities for men on the South Shore 








ANNOUNCING SUPER 
SUNDAYS 


Enjoy our complimentary 
buffet from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
while watching the ball game 
on our color television. Offer 

expires July 31, 1980. 


Summer Special 


Bring this ad in on Sat. and 
Sun., 3 p.m. - 9 p.m. and 
receive a free registration ($10 
value). 























Richara’s| Rte. 128 to exit 64S Rte. 138 Stoughton — 
Go two miles and Richard’s will be on your left 


828-9473 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 10 AM-12 AM 


SKANDIN SAUNN SENTER 


For the man who wants more — 
Visit one of our seven lovely masseuses for a 
Soothing massage. 



























SPECIAL OFFER 
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$10.00 discount with this ad M-F 
$15.00 discount M-F, 10 a.m.-1 ' 
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p.m. 
and all day Sat. 
(N’A on Swedish) 






OPEN MONDAY-SATURDAY 10AM-12 AM 


GO SOUTH ON ROUTE 128 TO ROUTE 3 NORTH TO ROUTE 62 
BURLINGTON EXIT 


+ wA75 BEDFORD STREET @ BURLINGTON, MA @. 272-4255... 
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“©1980 Artois Imports, Inc., New York. NY. 


Our rich, lusty taste was just his see! 


Were Stella Arto Artois. In fact, thé beautiful Chateau du Steen, where 


Rubens lived and painted his famous landscapes, was not far from 
Den Hooren Brewery, where our beers were first created, mote than 600 
yeals ago. 

Today, Stella is one of those rare beers still brewed the atiticit way— 
in copper brewhouses — from 100% fresh hops. So you can still enjoy 
the lusty beer taste the Belgians—and Rubens— loved for years. 

‘Taste Stella Artois. Live well today. - 


Stella Artois. The Art of Beer. From Belgium. 
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Can you dig it? 4 
Charles P. Pierce 


Failing to uncover a lost city or a forgotten royal tomb, archaeologists’ 
next most favorite find is garbage. Apparently one can learn as much 
about a culture from what it put out at the curb of the ages as from 
what it etched in stone. Urban archaeologists currently working in 
Pie A and at Roxbury Crossing find nothing but trash, and they 
Ove it. 


The circus is in town 
Barbara Wallraff 


We Bostonians loved the Bicentennial festivities so much that we've 
come up with our own municipal excuse to party. The city is 350 years 
old this year, and we’re not going to let us forget it. The Phoenix’s own 
Jubilee guide, in which we dare to name the celebration and provide an 
outline of its highlights. 


Three-hundred-fifty years 


of what? 
Susannah Garboden 


Setting aside the city’s glorious past, we instead explore Boston’s 
mundane history. It was, after all, the millions of lesser Bostonians 
who lived history one day at a time who made this year’s hubbub 
possible. 


Feathered friends indeed 10 
Buzz Hargraves 


Some modest proposals toward eliminating the city’s gray menace — 
pigeons. What science can’t conquer, terror might. Presented in a spirit 
that we hope will not be misinterpreted by the SPCA; all we need is 
to provoke a storm of “Save the pigeons” bumper stickers. 
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On the town: Food and drink 20 


Listings of Boston-area clubs, discos, and restaurants designed to keep 
summer alive into the wee hours of its humid mornings. Club listings 
begin on page 20, disco listings on page 28, and restaurant listings on 
page 32. 
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Summermusic 








BERNSTEIN [=! 
BEETHOVEN 
9 SYMPHONIES 


Vienna Philharmonic 


PAV 2003-4 





Mozart ¢ The Symphonies 
Chastopher Hogue 
Ncadems ot \ncieat Masi 








For all his past triumphs, for all of his extraordinary (if some- 
times controversial) verbal excursions into music , nothing in 
Leoneard Bernstein's previous achievements quite indicated that 
he might produce the astonishing brilliance found in this new set 
of the Beethoven symphonies. The controlled tasteful vigor of 
Bernstein's conducting sets standards of Beethoven playing that 
recall Toscanini’s heyday with the New York Philharmonic 
Obviously, part of the Vienna Philharmonic’s magnificent 
playing must be’ credited to Bernstein, for the orchestra plays 
considerably better for him in this repertory than it has for many 
other conductors . . . in short a magnificent ormance, as fine 
as any I have ever heard. What is indesputable, however, is that 
his cycle, taken as a totality, stands as a major achievement of the 
stereo age, one that will, I suspect, gain a place as a landmark in 
phonographic history. 


er List 
¥. $47 92 =I 
. Our Verdi + Luisa Miller 


DOMINGO « RICCIARELL! 
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Because excellence is priceless. 


BAKA x 3 record set 
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Bruckner Symphony No.6 MOZART 
Chicago Symphony CLARINET & BASSOON 


CONCERTOS 
WRIGHT « WALT 
BOSTON SYMPHONY * OZAWA 








HANDEL = 
WATER MUSIC & 
Academy of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
MARRINER 

















Berlioz ra) 
CLEOPATRE*HERMINIE 
Janet Baker >a 
London 





CS 7159 





395 Washington Street (at Downtown Crossing) 
Mon., Thurs., Fri. 9:30-7; 
Tues., Wed., Sat. 9:30-6. 


No mail or 
phone orders 


Noble Classical Record 


Center 


Sale ends 
June 21 
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Dahlquist 
congratulates Eardrum on the 
opening of Boston area’s most 

exciting new audio store. 
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The Dahlquist DQ-10 has become the most imitated speaker 
system in high fidelity. The Dahlquist approach, however, is 
locked into patents embodying the solution to the critical 
problems of time delay and diffraction delay distortion. Thus, the 
impersonators can offer only the words, not the music, of the 
original. The Dahlquist DQ-10 has the ability to reproduce music 
with unprecidented clarity and spaciousness. 


Eardrum’s new audio store in Natick has the largest, most 
impressive high end listening room in the Boston area. It sets new 
standards in the market and is destined to be imitated by many 
other audio dealers. 


If you are serious about your music, you owe it to yourself to 
seek out the best. Listen to the Dahlquist DQ-10 in the finest 
listening room in this area at Eardrum’s new Natick store. You'll 
be glad you did. 





Natick 
635-2195, in Boston, dial EARDRUM 
1262 Worcester Rd. (Rt. 9 eastbound, near IHOP) 


Burlington 


‘273-1105/Rt. 3A (By Bldg. 19'2) 


Harvard Square 
864-1155/16 Eliot St. (Across from Brattle Station) 


EARDRUM 


Your favorite store for stereo! 


M-F 12-9 SAT 10-6 
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Dig they must 


Urban archaeology: This stash is nothing but trash 


by Charles P. Pierce 


he only sand that blows around 
i the intersection of Elmwood Street 
and Roxbury Avenue is the stuff 
the city puts there each winter so that cars 
don’t spend February and March slew- 
ing off in the general direction of Jamai- 
ca Plain. When what little snow there was 
this year finally melted, the sand re- 
mained to be swirled into pedestrians’ 
eyes and crunched under their feet. 
The city’s is a light-gray sand, func- 
tional but not flashy..It drifts up along 


Digging between the lines at Roxbury Crossing 


the foundation of a boarded-up building 
against which some adolescent credit 
lines roll. ‘Sergio as Boogie,” the spray 
paint reads. ‘Darrell as Captain Love.” 

It is domesticated, workhorse, prole 
grit. It’s not nearly as upscale as the 
golden, fluffy grains that usually find 
employment on golf courses and in rock 
gardens. And it is quite definitely not the 
sand you'd expect to be underfoot on an 
archaeological expedition. 

First of all, archaeological sand is not 
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supposed to blow up against ramshackle 
wooden buildings. It should pepper off 


ancient statuary, shattered pillars, and ” 


what used to be the walls of Troy before 
the lizards gained ascendancy. The eyes 
in,which it lodges itself should be shaded 
by the brim of a pith helmet. And the last 
person to trod upon said dirt is supposed 
to have been Nebuchadnezzar or some 
other armored ward-heeler of antiquity 
who was destined to fall, be dug up, and 
be portrayed in films by Victor Mature. 
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Pottery shards, dating from the late 18th century, found in Roxbury 














The last person to have walked on the 
sand at Elmwood and Roxbury can re- 
liably be guessed to have been a taxi driv- 
er, or a mailman, or Sergio. 

Nevertheless, what catches your eye 
first at the vacant lot in Roxbury Cross- 
ing is a network of twine stretched only a 
few inches above the ground. The string 
is fashioned in a rough grid design. At 
one point in the grid, a small stick rises 
angularly from the ground. The stick 
represents the pattern’s ‘datum point’: 
that coordinate which represents the zero 
mark, from which all the squares in the 
grid derive their designations. 

Looking at the lot from the sidewalk, 
you get the impression of a prairie-dog 
village in which someone has opened a 
Grossman’s. Occasionally, a shovel will 
rise from the earth, toss some dirt off to 
the side of a hole, and then disappear 
again. This happens several times until, 
finally, someone’s head appears over the 
rim of the hole and looks around. 

In Square North Three, East Three 
(N3E3), someone calls out from down in 
the ground. Three or four people rush to 
the scene. Just barely sticking out from 
the dirt at the bottom of the hole is a thin 
shaft of glass, peculiarly rounded at one 
end. It is partially buried in an area of soil 
much darker than the rest of the earth 
around it. The glass looks broken. 

It has been determined that earlier 
finds in the harlequin earth of N3E3 date 
back to the period between 1780 and 
1820. They were removed from the same 
layer of dark soil. 

Gradually, the discolored dirt is cleared 
away from the slim shard. It is the thin 
stem of a wine glass. The base and most 
of the bowl are missing. 

Later tests will assign the artifact a 
more exact date. But what is certain even 
now is that, a long time ago, someone 
who lived around here got careless with 
the good crystal. He or she walked out- 
side to the trash heap and tossed the 
pieces into it. Then he or she walked back 
up the rise to his or her house. 

The house stood where the wooden 
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derelict structure is gradually splinter- 
ing. It was a prime piece of land because it 
was on a major roadway: Roxbury Ave- 
nue used to be the fastest and most direct 
route to Brookline and Cambridge. 

+ * * 

‘Some people,” says Connie Crosby, 
the assistant staff archaeologist at Bos- 
ton’s Museum of Afro-American His- 
tory, “have no idea,what we're looking 
for. They think of archaeology only in 
terms of Egyptian mummies and Greek or 
Roman tombs. It all depends on how you 
look at history, on whether or not you see 
it as a way to plan for the future.” 

Crosby, who is helping to supervise 
the Roxbury Crossing dig, is more than 
familiar with the public perception 
against which most urban archaeologists 
work. Not many people can understand 
what worth there is in excavating parts of 
a city that is still Functioning, that has not 
yet passed far enough into either an- 
tiquity or the ground to have spawned at 
least a myth or two. 

‘Clearly there are stereotypes,’’ ex- 
_ plains Mike Roberts, the director of the 
Peabody Museum's Institute of Con- 
servation Archaeology, ‘‘but some of 
them are falling because the general pub- 
lic is coming more and more into contact 
with archaeologists. The field is coming 
closer to people.” 

In 1979, for example, Roberts and the 
ICA team were doing some work in Har- 
vard Square as a part of the Red Line ex- 
tension project. And Harvard Square, 
after all, is one of those few places in the 
world where even the hydrants can be 
counted on to draw spectators. The peo- 
ple working on the project soon found 
themselves spending more time answer- 
ing questions from curious onlookers 
than actually digging. Finally, the site su- 
pervisor dragooned a student into per- 
forming as interim press secretary for $2 
per hour. 

“I feel that archaeologists have a duty 
to inform the public,” says Roberts. “ Af- 
ter all, a lot of what we do is with public 
money.’ 

The latter point tells a lot about urban 
archaeology’s recent history: it has found 
a way to ease the problems archaeolo- 
gists traditionally had in financing their 
work. For several years now, you see, an 
archaeological survey has been required 
as part of the Environmental Impact 
Statement that must be filed on any proj- 
ect involving federal funds (the Roxbury 
digs, for example, are a result of the 
Southwest Corridor highway project). 
‘Because of recent legislation,” explains 
Byron Rushing, the director of the Mu- 
seum of Afro-American History, ‘‘most 
of the work is contract archaeology. The 
reason the person is digging is because 
you know the’ site is going to be de- 
stroyed. If you don’t dig it, it won’t get 
dug.” 

Technically, the law requires only that 
the federal agency involved in the proj- 
ect consider the effect of the project on 
any possible historical or archaeological 
sites. But archaeological sites are not quite 
as clearly identifiable as, say, cranes or 
snail darters. 

“The provision is not necessarily a 
loophole,” says Roberts, ‘because for the 
agency to consider the impact, it has to go 
out and find the site.”’ 

Once the sites are discovered, they are 
nominated for the National Register of 
Historic Places. If accepted, they are pro- 
tected from any intrusion bankrolled by 
the feds. ‘At that point,” Rushing states, 
‘the agency can either redo its plans or 
prepare to dig the area systematically.” 

In any case, the legislation has been a 
boon to archaeologists working in the 
cities. ‘‘What it means is that some- 
body's got to pay for your work,’’ Rush- 
ing says. “Those Egyptian expeditions 
were paid for by a bunch of little old rich 
guys. Who's going to pay for work in the 
city? A foundation? Some guy who’s 
looking to dig up his relatives?’’ 

Not that officials always understand 
the worth of what the archaeologist is do- 
ing. ‘‘They’re getting educated too, 
though,’ admits Roberts. “I have been 
asked what an arrowhead is going for 
these days. We have to convince public 
officials that public money should be 
spent upon reading stained dirt. That ex- 
ercises the archaeologist’s ability to ar- 
ticulate what he’s after. 

‘‘Archaeology depends on little seeds, 
ash, and different colors of soil in the 
ground.” 

* * * 

The joke is that when somebody gets 
around to digging up this civilization, he 
will determine thai we were all very tiny 
and that we lived. in cylindrical: metal 
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Sorting dirt for small finds 


homes with strange, pop-top doors. 
There is more than a little truth. to the 
joke: trash is of as much importance to 
the urban archaeologist as it ever was to 
American International Pictures. 

“Trash is unplanned discard,” ar- 
chaeologist Charles Fairbanks told the 
Public Broadcasting System’s Odyssey 
series. “It tells us more about the way 


people lived and what they did than ex 


” 


cavating their living rooms does. 

What is brought up from the ground at 
the Roxbury Crossing site is threatening 
to push Rushing out into Roxbury’s John 
Eliot Square. Shelves bulge with boxes 
full of categorized specimens. The new 
artifacts clutter the tables. Everything 
looks oddly as though it has been pulled 
up from the depths of the sea. 

Urban archaeologists have one great 
advantage over their counterparts work- 
ing in more esoteric parts of the field 
There is often existing documentation of 
they are trying to find 
Okay, what we want to find out is 


wh it 
e in Roxbury is the best place to find 
L7th-century. sites undisturbed?’’ Rush 
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ing explains. ‘‘We use old maps and over- 
lay them on a present map of Boston. 
Eventually, we get a detailed study of 
where all the undisturbed land might be.” 

In the jargon of the field, ‘‘disturbed 
land” is that in which the generations 
have gotten mixed. If, say, a 19th-cen- 
tury builder dug his cellar hole down into 
a layer dating back 200 years, a mix of 
both century’s debris is likely. ““ You read 
the maps and use the historical sources 
that are available,”’ says Crosby. ‘You 
can predict where you're going to find 
apartment houses with deep cellars, or 
yard areas that might contain 17th-cen- 
tury features from earlier disturbances.” 

The Roxbury digs are taking place in 
an area that was at one time highly in- 
dustrialized. ‘We have found very little 
of what we call domestic trash,” says 
Crosby. ‘‘There is a big difference be- 


tween industrial sites and domestic sites. 

The uses of the land did not change 
Si cantly from the arrival of the first 
European settlers in 1645 until the De- 
pi x about 300 years,’ says 
I A 
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technology. What started as a grist mill 
may have turned into an organ-maker’s 
plant, or a brewery. After the Depres- 
sion, that was it. Roxbury’s industry was 
affected just like that in the rest of New 
England. 

Because the area is largely flat low- 
land, it became a prime site for laying 
railroad tracks. So far, one of the most 
fruitful of the Roxbury excavations was 
that on the site of the old Metropolitan 
Horse Railway Company. “Even though 
this kind of thing has a documentary rec- 
ord that prehistoric work doesn’t have,” 
Crosby says, ‘‘there are a lot of small de- 
tails that the records won't show.’ 

So far, the site has yielded specific evi- 
dence that the company did its own 
leather work. The lab tables are covered 
with harnesses, bits of metal work, and 
even an intact ‘poultice boot,’’ a small 
pouch that was wrapped around a horse's 
hoof to medicate an injury. “Not a lot is 
known about 19th-century harness-mak- 
ing,’ explains Sheila Charles, the proj- 
ect’s lab technician. ‘We've found liter- 
ally hundreds of pieces of harness. There 
is evidence on a lot of them of replacing 
and repairing.’ 

Consequently, those working in Rox- 
bury have become instant experts in how 
people used to truss up their work ani- 
mals. “You have to become knowledge- 
able about the internal culture you're 
dealing with,”’ Crosby says. ‘’ You have to 
become a good judge of the period you're 
working in.” 

Crosby graduated from Colby College 
after combining her history major with 
work on various archaeological ‘sites. 
Earlier, she worked on the Parting Ways 
project in Plymouth, an excavation of an 
old meeting house for black people. Part- 
ing Ways, like the Boston museum's own 
dig at the Afro-American Meeting House 
on Beacon Hill and the work being done 
in the Roxbury Crossing area, was an ex- 
ample of what's called a ‘non-traditional 
site.’’ ‘Many of the urban sites being in- 
vestigated systematically are black sites,” 
says Rushing. “A lot of people would 
have given up on it. It’s just not a pri- 
mary objective.” 

Not a few archaeologists feel that this 
problem has been too long endemic to 
their work. ‘The story of America as it’s 
been told,’ archaeologist James Deetz 
told Odyssey, “is the story of wealthy, 
white, middle-class males. And that 
leaves out most of the people who've 
lived in the country for 350 years.” 

They aresnot digging at the Meeting 
House this summer. The money wasn’t 
there. Just before ending operations last 
year, however, Rushing’s people found 
the remnants of a huge trash pit. “It was 
hard not to find things,’’ Rushing re- 
calls. Among the finds were numerous 
bones 

Mummies? 

No, food animals. Sheep, mostly 

> » + 

The sheep had been young when it 
died, perhaps only. four years old. It 
might well have come from the flock as 
hat turned up on Beacon Hill 
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Twenty-three letters that simply mean Jubilee 350 


by Barbara Wallraff 


o wonder they dubbed it “Jubilee 
N 350°’; ‘‘tricenquinquagen- 
tennial”’ is a little awkward. It’s 
hard to remember. It fits poorly into 
headlines. Besides which, there are those 
who would argue that this sesqui- 
pedalian Latinism isn’t even ¢orrect. But 
since Boston is the first major American 
city to celebrate its 350th anniversary 
(most British burgs having turned the 
corner on theirs long ago), we'd best 
thrash out the word’s validity now. This 
will benefit less mature communities, 
such as New York, DC, and Texar- 
kana, all coming to this juncture even- 
tually, and it will suit Boston’s own 
famed sense of propriety. 

The question of what to call Boston’s 
350th came up naturally enough. After 
all, only four years have passed since 
“bicentennial’’ became the first five- 
syllable American buzzword. With that 
term in mind (arid with deeper, darker 
memories welling up — of elders’ dron- 
ing praise for Latin’s inherent logic and 
versatility, of English teachers’ shuffling 


Latin roots and dealing out more and 
longer words than it seemed one could 
ever know the meaning of), one assumes 
that if ‘‘bicentennial’’ could be derived 
from Latin, so could a word for a 350th 
anniversary. 

Easy. Call the BPL. One of the Boston 
Public Library’s reference librarians, who 
are usually so helpful with odd facts, said 
apologetically, “We've been asked this 
before, and it seems there isn’t one. We 
have quite a good list of such terms, but 
nothing for ‘350th.’ Sorry.” The librar- 
ian also mentioned having perused the 
“literature from Jamestown,” in fruitless 
search of a precedent. Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, was the first permanent English 
settlement on our continent, and it cele- 
brated its you-know-what in 1957. (Inci- 
dentally, Boston scarcely need be jealous 
of Jamestown’s seniority; Jamestown is 
now a “restored’’ village, and only: its 
status as the first permanent English 
settlement keeps everyone there from 
packing up and moving on.) 

A few other likely sources also cast 


negative votes on the existence of the 
word. Then someone swore he’d seen it 
on a US postage stamp commemorating 
Jamestown, and he suggested calling the 
H.E. Harris stamp company. Well, yes, 
said a Harris employee, there was a 
Jamestown stamp. Umm-hmm, it said 
1607-1957.” But no, there wasn’t any 
very long word on it. They don’t like to 
put real long words on stamps. 

Part of the problem in dredging up a 
suitable polysyllable can be blamed on 
the ancients who invented and actually 
spoke Latin, or so a fellow who holds a 
degree in classics from the University of 
Arizona explained. It seems that the 
Romans allowed 350th anniversaries — of 
aqueducts, of Romulus and Remus’s 
birth, whatever — to pass without 
comment. They didn’t go around shout- 
ing the Latin equivalent of ‘Happy tri- 
cenquinquagentennial!’’ No sirree. 
Therefore, purists among classical 
scholars consider it foul play on words to 
second-guess the Romans and invent 
such a mouthful at this late date. And 


A view of Boston by William Turner, 1743 


therefore they refuse to derive a grammat- 
ically correct Latinism. Hardly anyone 
else is able to do it, unfortunately. 

At last, an understandably anon- 
ymous member of the Harvard classics 
department relented and passed on the 
kernel of the secret: “‘trescentosannos- 
quinquaginta.”’ He pronounced it, then 
spelled it. “It is in Latin, and it means 
‘350 years,’ ’ he explained, insisting that 
‘you have to use it as a noun; there is no 
adjectival form. Now,- if you're all 
through, I'll have my coffee,” he con- 
cluded abruptly, and hung up the phone. 

A Latin noun is better than none, but 
heck, this is an English-language news- 
paper. A few phone calls to other classi- 
cists determined 1) that the ones who 
might know how to create an English 
derivation weren’t talking, 2) that the 
ones who were talking liked to suggest 
getting the opinion of someone else, who 
was always unavailable, and 3) most 
maddening of all, that an anonymous BU 
prof had already figured out the word 

Continued on page 14 





‘by Reed Larson 


n 1730, a year that pipwided the 


Yankee celebrations past 


travagant affair, which bore all the signs 
of a high-spirited Irish fancy of the first 





J logical occasion ‘to celebrate Bos- 
ton’s centennial, Bostonians were 
most likely too busy laying the foun- 
_ dations of history to engage in any elab- 
orate commemoration of the city’ s first 
100 years. 


In 1729, they raised the Old South’ 


Meeting House, whence its young 
liberal founders would one day rally to 
the Harbor for the Tea Party. North 


Church was most likely littered with — 


scaffolding throughout 1730, as it was 

enlarged for a growing congregation. - 
Boston has been celebrating itself and 

singing itself off and on for 350 years 


now. The first sober-minded self-. 


commemoration took place in 1830, the 
city’s bicentennial year. Boston took its 
bicentennial festivities seriously — and 
well ‘it should have, having stuffed 
approximately 100 years. of civilized 
living under its belt before the majority 
of American cities had been properly 
christened. 

Josiah Quincy, who graduated froma 
stint as mayor of Boston in 1828 to 
become the president of Harvard 
University, in 1829, gave the bicen- 
tennial address. Quincy lauded the 
city’s founders in eloquent prose that 
expressed thanks for “our lot cast in a 
happy soil, beneath a favored sky, and 
under the shelter of free institutions.” 

In 1869, when Boston celebrated the 
conclusion of the Civil War, ballyhoo, 
not sobriety, characterized the National 
Peace Jubilee and Great Music Festival. 
An Irish immigrant musician, Patrick 


Sarsfield Gilmore, organized this ex- 


—e he ORO 


order. 
A “coliseum was erected which shel- 


tered a 10, 000-voice chorus, a 500-piece 


‘orchestra, an ‘anvil chorus’ consisting 
3 100 anvils played by Boston fire- 
men, 12 electrically triggered cannon, 
an eight-foot-diametered bass drum, as 

well as a gigantic organ.” Gilmore, who 


_ conducted this unlikely ensemble, also 


enlisted most of the bells in Boston to 
chime on cue. 

Gilmore’s ectratedinicy: ‘elcki ities 
vision was such an un 
and financial success for his adopted 
city that notoriously tight-fisted Back 
Bay sponsors rewarded him with a 
$32,146 testimonial gift. Notable for his 
Dundreary whiskers and for his knack 
for turning a damned-fool notion into a 
sound business proposition, Gilmore 
was backed again by Baek Bay spon- 
sors to repeat his success in 1872, when 
Boston commemorated “‘world sanity”’ 
after the end of the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

Although a financial fiasco (largely 
due to gate crashers), the World's Peace 
Jubilee and International Music Festi- 
val of 1872 was an artistic triumph, and 
brought a lot of traveling money into 
town. The 20,000 choristers, 1000-piece 
orchestra, 1000-piece band, four Euro- 
pean military bands, 16 cannon, and 
reassembled anvil chorus produced an 
effect felt, if not heard, as far away as 
New York City. New York pundits 
dubbed Boston’s second Jubilee “the 
hubbub of the universe.’ And one 
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ualified artistic - 


querulous Spa reported that a 
guest conductor, Johann Strauss, 
created a minor scandal by “driving 
Boston dance-mad”” (the ‘waltz, you 
know). 


The madness was contagious, ecatae 


ing to an account in a publication 
entitled Jubilee Days. “Two hundred. 
‘broontists’ who cleaned up the coli- 
-seum every night got a bushel_of gloves 

. 42 yards of sunshades, three miles 


* x 


by tapping his fingers lightly on her 
arm as she learned to speak. Keller also 
recalled a meeting with John Greenleaf 
Whittier in his home on the Merrimac, 
and his observation that ‘God is in all 
that* liberates,’’ a Boston sentiment if 
ever there was one. The conclusion of 
her piece is quite touching: “As I finish 
this sketch, memories crowd upon me 


© of the friendliness: of the Boston that 


of ‘veils, and ‘a young: fellow who for- © 


got himself.’” ~ 


“The New York. Ti bank. cused up 


~ the event in a green-eyed editorial that 


Bostonians might well have accepted as 
the ultimate tribute a New York 
columnist could bestow, writing, 

“Happy in their exaggerated ideas about 
their whimsical little village, the modern 
Athenians refuse to see that the entire 
civilized world is laughing at their ridic- 
ulous attempts to gain notoriety by five 

‘acres of discord and ‘hideous noises,’ 

One of the more pleasant souvenirs 
of the Tercentenary of 1930 is Fifty 
Years of Boston: A Memorial Volume, 

.compiled by members of the Boston 
Tercentenary Committee. In Miss Elis- 
abeth Herlihy’s foreword to the collec- 
tion of essays donated by literary 
figures of the time, she writes of the 
desire to leave a monument more 
permanent than the memorial to the 
Founders erected that year on Beacon 
Street, facing the Common. It is sur- 
prising that only 58 years ago essays 
were considered to be of greater longev- 
ity than statuary. 

The loveliest tribute to the city, con- 
tained in this volume, is a sketch com- 
posed by Helen Keller. Among her 
memories is one of reciting poetry aloud 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 

helped teach her the music of language. 


made happy the little Southern girl just 
released from darkness and silence.” 


As might be expected of a Jubilee - 


week held in 1950, a rather conserva- 
tive agenda was scheduled, although the 
airshows held at Bedford and Logan Air- 


ports might have turned some heads 


among the “hubbub” crowd at Gil- 
more’s 1872 Jubilee. The church bells 


and fire sirens heralding the festival, on | 
- May 18, 1950, were eclipsed somewhat 


., by such fanciful hoopla as-a 9:30 a.m. 


viewing of Queen Mary's carpet at the 


Museum of Fine Arts and a roundtable , 


discussion on ‘The Future of Capital- 
ism” at Faneuil Hall, to which 50 of the 
nation’s 
invited to talk to themselves. 

Other highlights of this most Amer- 
ican of Boston Jubilees were a fashion 
show in the Public Garden, a Huck Finn 
fishing contest for children on the 
Charles River, a collegiate regatta, 
handicap races at Suffolk Downs and 
Wonderland, and a Girl Scout Jam- 
boree at Symphony Hall. Although the 
program notes seem tame in light of 
more recent entertainments, after four 
years of one of the most gruesome wars 
that history has offered, what better 
sport could Bostonians find than gawk-: 
ing at the latest styles, entertaining their 
children, and placing a light-hearted 
wager on some sleek thoroughbred 
comer? . . ; — © 


“top industrial leaders’’ were - 












































‘To Perm Or Not To Perm’’ 


In vears past the words “permanent wave” struck terror inta the hearts of 
all fashion-conscious women. Horror stories were told of the women who 
walked into the beauty salon with healthy hair to have a little curl and 
body added, only to walk out looking like a human version of a scouring 
pad or an over-fluffy piece of cotton candy. There was no happy medium 
hair was curly and frizzy all over or it was straight. Old-fashioned hair- 
dressers used the antiquated method of wrapping the hair in straight 
lines across the top of the head and down the sides. The results were pre- 
dictable. The hair was stuck in those straight design lines, leaving no 
chatice td'styling variations. Once the hair was permed, that was it. 
Fitherviuliked the style or walked around with a hat on until it grew 
out, 
Are things different today, or are you still taking your life in your hands 
risking a perm? Fortunately, there have been outstanding breakthroughs 
made in our‘industry. Perm solutions have been vastly improved, but 
more importantly, hairdesigners are learning exactly how to best apply 
artistic ideas along with the chemicals. Desfgn is the key word in perm 
concepts today. The perm is in the mind of the hairdesigner, and it's the 
technique of wrapping it that makes the great difference. Perms should 
be used to add support, texture and volume to a hair design. For this rea- 
son, perms are designed for the haircut, that is, they are to be applied 
precisely where texture is desired, not randomly over the head. 
Hairdesigners are professional artists who work to offer you the best in 
chemical control. You now have your hair permed with complete con- 
fidence that it will turn out the way you thought it would. Here are three 
new ideas of perming and what they can do for you... 


corors 


Cotting co. 








The Whisper Perm -- A “no perm” look. This hidden perm adds fluffy 
fullness to limp hair. The hair to be permed is carefully selected. This 
allows the hair to be permed only in the specific areas desired. The 
permed hair is intermingled with the unpermed hair, resulting in a 
natural-looking fullness. Hair that has been Whisper Permed can be worn 
curly or straight and full. This technique is the answer to all women who 
are bored with their flat, straight, unbecoming hairstyles. . 

The Fringe Perm -— This technique is appropriately named, as only the 
perimeter areas are permed. Designed for the woman who is tired of the 
dull. flat. straight look, the Fringe Perm adds supportive body to the 
perimeter areas exclusively, following the natural direction of the hair- 
design. It's a handy wash and wear service that adds that special touch 
of body that Mother Nature forgot. 

The Design Perm -- Not only have perm techniques changed; look 
around and notice the new looks. If you’re bored of the cute wedge cut or 
the once-daring geometric cut, and want to look excitingly feminine 
again, the Design Perm is for you! This innovative perm technique inter- 
jects lasting form into the silhouette of the hairdesign, creating an explo- 
sion of curls, waves, body and texture. Different areas of the head are 
permed, depending on the design. Some of the root area is permed for 
support, while in another section only the ends of the hair are treated for 
a curly, whispy look. 

‘These are only three of the new ideas of hair fashion making waves today. 
Call for an appointment with a member of our progressively educated 
staff to discuss these and other new and exciting beauty ideas. We know 
how to make it happen! 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE’RE STILL GROWING! 
Carol’s is pleased to announce that we have ex- 
panded our Cambridge Salon to better serve 
you. Why not stop by and say hello. 











1702 Massachusetts Ave. 1160 Broadway 
Cambridge Somerville 
547-9436 623-9436 


OPEN EVENINGS 
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Life went on: The State House washrooms, eic. 


by Susannah Garboden 


ou’ve read about Boston; you've 
Y read about its birth. The Jubilee 

350 task force and traveling medi- 
cine show have made sure we all know 
that it was 350 years ago this year — in 
1630, if you recall your history or your 
arithmetic — that the original colonists, 
bogged down in Charlestown and under 
the direction of John Winthrop, decided 
to move to higher ground. Subsequent 
Bostonians rearranged the terrain so Win- 
throp’s bunch would hardly recognize the 
place. But no matter. The Boston area 
(roughly 71 degrees five minutes, 42 
degrees 17 minutes in your bomb sights), 
whatever its landscape, has served its 
country from federation to world power, 
adopting in turn the status of Cradle of 
Liberty, abolitionist stronghold, prin- 
cipal port, Beantown, Hub of the Uni- 
verse, etc. 

Unlike the citizens of, say, Sandusky, 
Ohio, Bostonians don’t have to scour the 
archives to come up with a suitable body 
of impressive historic facts upon which to 
base their civic pride. We’ve been here 
about as long as anybody, and one way or 
another, most major events opened or 
previewed here. Boston has been “back 
East’’ to a lot of Americans, and for 
generations the ruling-class Massachu- 
setts Bay natives suffered the rest of the 
country to believe that it was acting at 
their experienced direction. 

So one answer to the obvious ques- 
tion, “350 years of what?” is easy. Just 
open your average high-school Amer- 
ican-history text (we write most of them 
here) and read how important Boston's 
been. 

But it’s easy to forget, amid all this 
historical hoopla, that Boston has also 
lived its day-to-day life — approximately 
127,750 days of it — one day at a time, 
and not each day was landmarked by a 
midnight ride or a Bicentennial celebra- 
tion. What follows is an attempt to fill in 
some of the blanks between the red-letter 
dates. 


350 years of public health 

In 1646, Boston endured the first 
recorded syphilis epidemic in the New 
World. 

By 1652, it would seem the city’s 
streets were getting a bit rank. Boston, 
today one of the few major US cities to 
employ private rubbish-hauling firms to 
handle residential refuse, had yet to ini- 
tiate curbside pick-up, but the May 31, 
1652, Boston selectmen’s minutes docu- 
ment a first step toward cleaning up the 
municipality’s act. 

‘Noe person inhabiting within this 
town shall throw forth or lay any intralls 
of beast or fowles or garbidge or Carion 


_or dead dogs or Catts or any other dead 


beast or stinkeing thing, in any hie way 
or dich or Common within this neck of 
land of Boston, but ar injoynened to bury 
all such things that soe they mey prevent 
all anoyanc unto any. Further it is 
ordered that noe person shall throw forth 
dust or dung or shreds of Cloth or lether 
or any tobacco stalks or any such thing 
into the streets.” 

It's possible that 1652 was also the year 
in which began the reform movement to 
professionalize the secretarial pool. 

In 1678, a piece of highly creative zon- 
ing set aside a part of the Common as the 
daily repository for the clothes of people 
who had died of smallpox during the 
night. 

Massachusetts General Hospital was 
founded in 1811. 

In 1822, it was made illegal to shake 
carpets anywhere in the city except on the 
Common, and even there not within 10 
rods of the malls or public paths. 

In 1825, civi¢-minded rich person 
Cornelius Coolidge generously offered to 
equip the State House with indoor toilets. 
Despite Coolidge’s promise to install 
them at his own expense, the cautious 
Governor's Council replied, ‘Although 
such closets may be much approved in 
private, dwellings, it admits of doubt at 
least whether all these advantages can be 
expected and realized in so public a place 
as the State House, where visits to them 
must of necessity be frequent and by 
persons unaccustomed to their use.” The 
Council relented, however, after Coolidge 
pressed the point and posted a $5000 
bond against the facilities’ misuse. 

Appendicitis was described and named 
at Mass. General in 1886. 


350 years of humility 

Margaret Fuller, feminist and editor of 
the Transcendentalist publication the 
Dial, once quipped, “I know all the 
people worth knowing in America, and I 
find no intellect comparable to my own.” 

JFK’s grandfather John Fitzgerald (the 
pol the pol-watchers nicknamed Honey 
Fitz) described himself with simple elo- 
quence: “I work harder than anyone else. 
What I undertake, I do; what I want, I 
get.” 

John Quincy Adams, writing on 
Boston, explained, ‘“The morals of our 
people are much better; their manners are 
more polite and agreeable; they are purer 
English; our language is better; our 
persons are handsomer; our spirit is 
greater; our laws are wiser; our religion is 
superior; our education is better.” 

in 1907, all of the above was summed 
up in The Education of Henry Adams: 
‘... a certain chronic irritability — a sort of 
Bostonitis — which, in its primitive Puri- 
tan forms, seemed due to knowing too 


much of his neighbors and thinking too 
much of himself.” 


350 years of traffic control 

Giving us what shall unofficially stand 
as the city’s first recorded traffic fatality, 
General Humphrey Atherton, returning 
home from reviewing his troops on 
Boston Common in 1661, ran into a cow 
and was thrown from his mount and 
killed. 

The Harvard Bridge, which leads most 
obviously to MIT, was opened in 1891, 
thereby paving the way for the routing of 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

By 1974, there were in the city of 
Boston four Adams Streets, four Chest- 
nut Streets, five Franklin Streets, and five 
Park Streets. 


350 years of public transportation 

A Boston-to-Lowell railroad was pro- 
posed in 1825. According to an edition of 
the Boston Courier of that year, ‘Every 
person of common sense knows that it 
would be as useless as a railroad to the 
moon.” 

The last time traffic stopped in Boston 
was in 1872, when an epidemic of influ- 
enza catarrh afflicted the city’s horses, 
bringing things to a virtual standstill. 

Boston opened the first subway system 
in America, in 1898, and has been paying 
the price of innovation ever since. During 
the tunnels’ construction, in 1895, a 
worker ruptured a water main (Boston's 
plumbing is also one of America’s proto- 
types) directly under the Park Street 
Church. The resultant flood filled the 
minister’s study with mud. That evening 
the clergyman preached a sermon in 
which he characterized the Boston under- 
ground transit system as “an infernal 
hole’” and ‘‘an unChristian outrage.” 
‘‘And who is the Boss in charge of this 
work?’ he concluded. “It is the Devil!’ 
Which is a better explanation than we've 
gotten since. 

In 1900, the last horse-drawn-trolley 
line was abandoned. 

Better late than never, the Boston 
Traffic Commission was created in 1929. 
And sure has done a bang-up job. 


350 years of morality 

In 1682, a writer known to us only as 
J.W. included this anecdote in his pub- 
lished ‘‘Letter from New England”: “A 
Vintner in Boston put up a new sign 
called the Rose and Crown with: two 
Naked Boys being Supporters, and their 
Nudities Pendent: the sight disturbed 
Justice S r, who commanded it 
down; and away were the Boys sent to the 
Carvers to be dismembered: but the 
unlucky dog of a Carver sent them back 
again two chopping Girles with Merkins 
exposed.” 








At an 1844 temperance demonstration 
on the Common, all present joined in 
singing ‘‘The Teetotalers are Coming 
with the Cold Water Pledge.”’ A sobering 
thought. 

In 1928, Theodore Dreiser’s An Amer- 
ican Tragedy was banned in Boston. 

“Marriage,” wrote. J.P. Marquand, ‘‘is 
a damnably serious business, particu- 
larly in Boston.” 


350 years of weather 
In 1635, Governor Winthrop described 
Boston weather: “It’s a sorry clime for 
living in, but a first-rate one to die in.” 
Boston has a white Christmas seven 
out of ten years. 
Boston's snowiest winter was that of 
1873-'74 — 96.4 inches total. The least 
“SWGw — nine inches — fell in 1936-'37. 
Boston's coldest day was February 9, 
1930, when we hit 18 degrees below zero; 
its hottest was on July 4, 1911, when the 
high was 104 degrees. 


350 years of religion 

In 1711, a great fire swept Boston, 
destroying in its path about 100 houses. 
Congregational clergyman (and father of 
Cotton) Increase Mather, never one to 
miss an opportunity to drive his points 
home, blamed the tragedy on Boston’s 
ignoring the Lord’s Day. ‘Have not,” the 
old grump asked not the least rhetor- 
ically, “bankers, carpenters, and other 
tradesmen been employed in serville 
work on the Sabbath Day?’ And no 
doubt without getting overtime. 

Using material gleaned from the Book 
of Revelation and some inventive mathe- 
matics, 19th-century Boston minister 
William Miller predicted that the world 
would end in 1843. April 23 was the most 
popular guess at the exact date intended. 
Moreover, people believed Miller and 
gathered in his presence to face the Last 
Trump together. Around April 24 or 25, 
after the faithful had been roundly dis- 
ypporyte by both God and Miller, the 
reverend or one of his followers) decided 
© must have miscalculated. Sorry about 
the contusion, guys, the world is really 
yoing to end October 18, 1847. The 
doomsday crowd was smaller the second 
time around. 


350 years of law and crime 
In 1634, the city hired a carpenter 
named Palmer to build the first public 
stocks. Palmer finished and submitted a 
bill for one pound 13. The town elders, 
thinking the bill excessive, took Palmer to 
court, fined him one pound, and sen- 
tenced him to spend half an hour in the 
stocks. 
One Maurice Brett, in 1675, was tried 
Continued on page 12 
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Pigeons: The gray menace 


Modest proposals toward a flutter-free city 


by Buz Hargraves 


his summer’s Jubilee 350 celebra- 
I tion will bring unprecedented 
numbers of people to the walks 
and parks of our city; these people will 
carry unprecedented amounts of food 
with them, to be casually discarded in 
public places; and this exposed food will 
supply an appalling amount of nutrition 
for what will become this summer’s chief 
public menace, unless officials act now. 
The problem is pigeons. These feathered 
freeloaders, these current-riding cock- 
roaches of the Common, threaten to take 
over the city’s public — nay, even its 
private — spaces, leaving pinfeathers 
where once there were flowers, guano 
where once was gaiety. 
The city’s lack of an adequate pigeon 
policy can be traced to many factors, if 
spokespersons — actually closet pigeon 


sympathizers — can be believed: public-. 


service cutbacks, the necessity of dealing 
with sensational issues, such as what goes 
on at the Parkman House, and lack of 
expertise in the field, to name a few. No 
one, however, will point to the real reason 
that pigeons are being allowed to appro- 
priate our parks: it is plain squeam- 
ishness. We all know that only dead 
pigeons can’t pester, but no one wants 
pigeon blood on his hands, and public 
officials balk at taking actions that would 
evoke whimpers from the electorate. 
Yet clearly, the problem has grown 
beyond the management stage. Many 
once-noble statues and monuments to our 
historyeare now unrecognizable for the 
white streaks and feather fragments on 
their faces and facades. A walk through 
the Public Garden is hardly possible 
without one of these scrofulous birds 
flapping its wings ominously close to 
one’s head. And how many times have 
our attempts to take a moment's peaceful 
repose in a public place been disturbed by 
the cooing menace? The time for action is 


Christopher Brown 
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It only encourages them. 


now. Herewith, proposals. 

Pigeonation. The mildest approach to 
the pigeon problem and, according to 
some, really no solution at all, pigeon- 
ation is a cosmetic plan, a PR scheme to 
clean up the pigeon’s image. On the 
assumption that a good-looking, well- 
preened pigeon is a community asset, a 
Pigeon Eugenics Council (PEC) would be 
formed to oversee the breeding practices 
of the city’s pigeons. Among its first 
goals would be to eliminate the 
“‘grizzles,”” that is, the ugly, mottled, 
lackluster birds, from the gene pool. This 
would clear the way for increasing the 
population of the genetically pure “blue- 
bars,’’ the classically marked, two- 
stripes-on-the-back pigeon. Other pro- 
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posals are to select the rare white or 
brown !pigeons to become the official 
representative of Columba livia in 
Boston. Once the dominant phenotype is 
established, any throwbacks that appear 
would be exterminated on sight, thus 
making Boston’s pigeon population 
unique in its consistency. Critics of this 
plan point to its obviously fascistic 
premise and also raise the question of 
whether a flock of white-, brown-, or blue- 
barred birds is any less noisome than the 
current mixture. 

Crop failure. The most think-tanky of 
all current proposals, this plan is the 
brainchild of a Mt. Auburn Street con- 
sulting firm and a Harvard ornithologist. 
Pigeons have a cavity in the gullet, the 














“crop,” which serves as a kind of wait- 
ing room to the stomach and, in par- 
enting pigeons, as a reservoir for “ pigeon 
milk,’’ a cheesy substance that nourishes 
nestlings. The newly hatched stick their 
beaks into the parent’s throat and suck 
out the milk in what has been termed a 
“bisexual pigeonate lactating behavior.” 
By introducing significant quantities of 
the newly synthesized anaprolactinase 
into the pigeon diet, we could render 
adult pigeons incapable of secreting pro- 
lactin, the lactogenic enzyme that 


_ produces pigeon milk. Pigeon chicks 


would starve and die. In the long term, 
the plan has merit. But it would not effect 
extermination of the adult pigeon popula- 

Continued on pagt 12 
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Menace 


Continued from page 10 
tion, members of which may live as long 
as 35 years. 

Impigeonment. Perhaps the most 
humane of pigeon proposals, this plan 
calls for the establishment of a ‘‘separate 
but equal” facility for pigeons, to be 
located on an uninhabited Harbor island. 
The island would be surrounded by an 
electric field that would prevent escape 
(‘The technology is there,’”’ says one plan 
proponent). After all the city’s pigeons 
have been transported in specially 
designed, ‘‘simulated environment” con- 
tainers, certain familiar objects would be 
moved to the island to give the birds 
“something to relate to” in their new 
space. These would include, but not be 
limited to: Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Holy Cross Cathedral, one granite sub- 
way shelter, and Harvard Yard. 

“For God's sake, get out!’’ Less orni- 
thophilic persons favor a sterner 
approach. Citing the pigeon’s highly 
adaptive capacity (thought to be a lesson 
learned from the dodo, a now-extinct 
family member), proponents of this plan 
argue that nothing will drive away 
pigeons but the creation of an Amityville 
Horror-type atmosphere for them. The 
five-point plan, to be implemented step 
by angst-inducing step, calls for the 
following: 1) Equipping all citizens and 
visitors with an assortment of exploding 
bird pellets, slingshots, ammonia squirt 
guns, etc.; 2) importing and releasing 
several giant South American condors; 3) 
charging all public monuments, build- 
ings and even sidewalks with an electric 
current, harmless to humans and pets but 
strong enough to make a pigeon sorry it 
landed; 4) placing plastic snakes in all 
nests (a New Jersey woman reported 


success with this method); 5) impaling 
chronic pigeon feeders in public places 
for use as “scarecrows” (planners point 
out that the street-people problem would 
also be eased by this step). Within 28 
days, the pigeons would be forced to seek 
a less hostile environment. 

The spirit made fowl. Another plan has 
emerged from the front ranks of the 
“right-to-flight’” group, a conservative 
caucus that opposes all plans to tamper 
with natural reproduction in pigeon 
populations. This group has proposed, as 
a way of easing the local overpopulation 
of pigeons, the leftover Communion 
wafers from last October’s papal Mass on 
Boston Common be fed to local pigeons 
and that these sanctified birds then be 
shipped to other American cities that 
were not blessed with the pontifical 
presence. This would effect a gradual 
purification in spirit of the birds, and 
since pigeons can mate as many as 11 
times per year, the Holy Spirit could be 
manifest nationwide in a very short time, 
according to group spokespersons. 

Clearly, minds great and small have 
been working overtime on the pigeon 
problem. However, the gap between 
thought and action is nowhere more 
apparent. How long will we have to wait? 
How long before one of the 25 diseases 
present in pigeon stool becomes epi- 
demic? Concerned citizens and visitors 
are urged to act independently. A non- 
native species, the pigeon is not pro- 
tected by wildlife laws, and last year a 
Youngstown, Ohio, judge found the 
birds without constitutional rights. Only 
a namby-pamby conscience stands 
between you and a pigeon-free envi- 
ronment. 

Have you been disturbed by pigeon 
congregations when eating in a public 
place? Seasoned pigeons have long been 
able to recognize the behavior of a person 
about to give food — some bolder birds 


now presume the mere presence of a 
brown bag on a human signifies forth- 
coming feeding behavior. To discourage 
this assumption, carry a surprise in 
your package: garden snake, noise- 
maker, smoke bomb — anything repug- 
nant to the birds. Bring out your secret 
weapon and watch the birds fly. 

The complacency of these birds has 
reached the alarming stage where our 
appoaches to them often occasion 
nothing more than their walking a few 
feet away in that irritating, head-bobbing 
fashion, without so much as lifting a 
wing. Do not allow this practice to con- 
tinue. To scatter a small flock, the harsh 
cry usually works (try ‘Flee, pigeons!’’). 
For larger flocks, twirling an object about 
the head (whip or cat-o’-nine-tails) while 
shrieking in a high-pitched tenor will 
clear a pathway 20 feet on either side. If 
enough of us start doing this, it will not 
attract undue attention. ® 


What? 


Continued from page 8 

for adultery. The court found him ‘Not 
guilty, but guilty of very filthy car- 
riage.’’ So there, Maurice. 

In 1817, a William McDonough killed 
his wife in a drunken rage. He was the 
first person in America to plead insanity 
as a defense for murder. It didn’t work, 
and McDonough was hanged. 

Smoking was allowed in public for the 
first time in 1880. Smokers had previ- 
ously been liable to arrest if caught 
puffing in the streets, although the prac- 
tice had been legal on the Common for 
some time. 


350 years of brotherhood 
In 1688, a Boston woman named 
Goody Glover was hanged as a witch on 


the Common for saying the rosary in 
Gaelic while kneeling before a statue of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge the elder 
once set the record straight on the 
teeming masses by saying, “The latter- 
day immigrants were inferior peoples 
whose prolific issue threatened the very 
foundations of Anglo-American civil- 
ization.” 

In 1836, it became legal for blacks to be 
on Boston Common. Before that, blacks 
were allowed there only one day per year, 
but as of July 4, 1836, “all distinctions 
were dispensed with and all colors 
tolerated.” 

On Broad Street in 1837, a company of 
Yankee firemen returning from a fire ran 
into an Irish funeral procession heading 
for the graveyard. A lengthy brawl 
ensued, involving, by its end, 15,000 
people. Finally the militia, complete with 
cavalry, were called in to stop the fray. 

In 1859, Thomas Wall, a young Catho- 
lic and a student in a Boston public 
school, was whipped for half an hour for 
refusing to repeat the Ten Command- 
ments in a Protestant translation. 


350 years of resisting conscription 

In 1846, Theodore Parker preached 
anti-war sermons in Boston, advising his 
congregation to refuse ‘to take any part 
in it; we can encourage others to do the 
same; we can aid men, if need be, who 
suffer because they refuse.” 

Henry James Sr. said in 1861, ‘No 
young American should put himself in 
the way of death until he has realized 
something of the good of life.” 

There was a major anti-draft riot in 
Boston in 1863, in reaction to conscrip- 
tion efforts to swell the ranks for the 
Civil War. At least 20 people died in the 
uprising. 

During the Korean War, there was a 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 12 
break-in at the Dorchester Selective Serv- 
ice office resulting in more than 500 
registrants’ draft cards’ being destroyed. 
Keeping up with the long-standing 
tradition, draft-cardburning ceremonies 
were held at the Arlington Street Church 
during the Vietnam War. 


350 years of eating 

In 1641, Bostonians sent more than 
300,000 fish to market. 

The bakers of Boston attacked graham- 
cracker father Sylvester Graham in the 
1830s, when he came to town promoting 
his theories on pure homemade foods and 
urged Boston women to bake their own 
bread and boycott the public bakeries. A 
mob of professional bakers gathered out- 
side the Marlborough Temperance Hotel, 
where Graham was speaking, and dis- 
persed only after the health-food advo- 
cate’s followers poured slaked lime on the 
crowd from the building’s upper-floor 
windows. 

The Boston Cooking School Cook- 
book, by Fannie Farmer, was first pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Co. in 1896. 

The Ritz opened its doors and dining 
room in 1927. 


350 years of money 

oston is a good city to come from, 
but not a good city to go to. If you want 
to make money, go where the money is,” 
advised Joseph P. Kennedy, on his way to 
New York. 

Shreve, Crump, and Low was origi- 
nated in 1800; Jordan Marsh went retail 
in 1861. 

In 1881, in Boston, a pound of sugar - 
cost 11 cents, a pound of butter cost 35 
cents, a pound of coffee was 29 cents, and 
milk went for six cents a quart. 

Then again, the average weekly 
earnings of a working woman in 1883 in 
Boston were $4.91. 


350 years of crackpots 
In 1640, one Hugh Buets was banished 


from the Boston community for main- 
taining against all contradicting theology 
that he was free of original sin. 

James Allen wrote his autobiography, 
Life of a Highwayman, in 1837, while he 
was awaiting execution in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison. One copy, now in 
the Boston Athenaeum, was — at the 
author’s request — bound in his own 
skin. 

Finally, it is unclear whether William 
Cowper Braun was referring to Boston’s 
drivers, politicians, or voters when he 
said, ‘‘Boston runs to brains as well as to 
beans and brown bread. But she is cursed 
with an army of cranks whom nothing 
short of a straitjacket or a swamp-elm 
club will ever control.” € 


Tricenquinetc. 


Continued from page 6 
(which took considerable effort, appar- 
ently) for an anonymous person at City 
Hall, and both of them had lost their 
copies of it. 

Enter one Jeffrey Gantz, whose 
clandestine handiwork has appeared on 
these pages often enough; he works as a 


Phoenix proofreader. Gantz is not often 
publicly recognized for what he is: 
although he bears an external resem- 
blance to Woody Allen, his mind con- 
tains a complete, organized, and acces- 
sible recap of Western civilization. Gantz 
studied the piece of paper with “‘trescen- 
tosannosquinsquaginta”’ scrawled on it, 
discoursed briefly on the invalidity of 
such forms as ‘‘semisepticentennial,” 
then (‘‘if I may make a suggestion... . ’’) 
penciled in “tricenquinquagentennial”’ in 
neat calligraphy. 

If the professional scholars wouldn't 
invent a word, would they at least con- 
firm or deny this one? Several educators 
and a member of the Archdiocese go 
along with “tricenquinquagentennial.” 
And no one has nixed it, except on the 
grounds that there oughtn’t to be any 
word with that meaning. So be it. Eight 
syllables, 23 letters, and one ridiculous 
mess in a headline. 

But, bless us, soon enough the anni- 
versary will be over and we'll be free to 
return our full attention to the spelling of 
“Yastrzemski’’ and ‘Faneuil Hall” and 
the pronunciation of ‘Harvard Yard.” 
While the tricenquinquagentennial lasts, 
here’s some of what it has to offer 
(besides a word to write home about): 
Ongoing Jubilee 350 attractions 

A lazy, unpressured pace is what 
summer fun is all about. These Jubilee 
places to go and things to do are appro- 
priately undemanding of punctuality, 
because they'll be continuing through the 
season, which, except as noted, means at 
least until late September. 

The Jubilee 350 Reception Center, in 
the upper lobby of City Hall, is meant to 
be a starting point, information center, 
and refueling station for sightseers. 
Books of discount coupons for various 
attractions and monthly calendars of 
Jubilee events are given away; souvenirs 
are sold; there’s a daily prize drawing; 
and commercial walking and bus tours 
start from the center. The feature that 
seems to evoke the most interest among 
local people, though, is the free helpings 
of Boston birthday cake. Pieces of the 
cake were to be served from when the 
center opens, at 9 a.m. on Monday 
through Saturday, and at 10 a.m. on 
Sunday, until the center closes, at 5 p.m. 
each day; seems that the cake supply is 
getting low, though, and it’s now being 
served only at noon. 

So stop by the reception center around 
lunchtime, and while you have your cake, 
you can catch the show on Stage 350, on 
City Hall Plaza. Stage 350 performances 
haven’t been scheduled for the whole 
summer yet, but the current month’s line- 
up appears in the Jubilee calendar, avail- 
able at the reception center. Seeing as 
June is the Jubilee’s ‘‘Neighborhood 
Month,” lots of local performing-arts 
groups are appearing during the next few 
weeks. In fact, there are so many of them 
that the upcoming programs frequently 
extend beyond the usual Stage 350 
performance times of from noon to 2 p.m. 
on weekdays and from 2 to 4 p.m. on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

To find out what's going on at Stage 
350, and to get word of other current 
festivities, first call the Jubilee’s recorded 
events line, 338-1976, a few times and 
listen to the busy signal. Then call its live 
visitors’-services number, 367-9275. 

Boston’s First Light, a free, outdoor 
multi-media show, takes over on City 


Hall Plaza in the evening. It’s 15 minutes 
of snippets of history, with Orson Welles 
as the voice of your narrator, with an ani- 
mated Faneuil Hall grasshopper as the 
narrator's visible manifestation, and with 
beams of laser light shooting all over. 
Twice nightly, at 9 and 10 p.m. 

Or you can get away from most of it all 
on the Boston Harbor Islands, where 
members of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and the Sierra Club are serving as 
guides. First you take a Bay State-Spray 
and Provincetown Steamship Co. boat 
from Long Wharf to Georges Island (call 
723-7800 for schedule and ticket 
information). Then you take a water 
shuttle to one of the islands. 

The new SS Calliope provides a less 
rustic aquatic experience. This replica of 
an 1890 harbor-service launch cruises 
from Museum Wharf to the New 
England Aquarium and then to the 
former Charlestown Navy Yard, where 
the USS Constitution is on display, and 
back again. The Calliope leaves Museum 
Wharf seven days a week at 10 a.m., 
noon, and 2 p.m., with additional 4 p.m. 
departures on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Round-trip tickets are $3.50 for adults, 
$2.50 for children. 

Summer-long Jubilee-related exhibits 
include Small Ships of the Sea and the 
Happy Birthday Card Exhibition at the 
Museum of Fine Arts (267-9377); Boston 
Dresses Up at the MFA at Faneuil Hall 
(267-9377); Gateway to the Sea at the 
City Hall Main Gallery (free, open seven 
days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) through July 
20 and then at the Museum of Transpor- 
tation (426-7999); Mrs. Gardner’s Boston 
at the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
(734-1359); Once Upon a Town on the 
Gallery Walk in the Colonnade Hotel 
(free, always open); a new Teenagers’ 
City Travel Center at the Children’s 
Museum (426-8855); and a new look, 
called Garden in the Sky, for the Pruden- 
tial Center’s Skywalk (267-1776). 

You're about to miss the boat on And 
A Star To Steer Her By, the program at 
the Charles Hayden Planetarium, 
Museum of Science (742-6088), which 
closes June 23; and A Salute to the Tall 
Ships, an exhibit of photographs at the 
Gallery at One Boston Place (free, open 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m.), closing June 25. Art Newbury 
Street, coordinated exhibitions by New- 
bury Street galleries (free, open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m.), will conclude on June 28; and 
Working in Boston, a photo exhibit at the 
Boston Public Library (free, open 
Monday through Friday from 9 am. to 9 
p.m., and on Saturday until 6 p.m.), will 
end on June 30. 

Upcoming Jubilee 350 events 

There’s more to this tricenquinqua- 
gentennial celebration than has met the 
eye. In the grand scheme of things, each 
summer month has been invested with a 
theme or two: June is Neighborhood 
Month and Harbor Month, July is New 
England Month, August is International 
Month, and September is Boston’s 
anniversary month. The performing 
groups appearing on Stage 350 will often 
reflect these themes, and many of the 
same performers will be touring the 
neighborhoods during the summer. 
Schedules for neighborhood perform- 
ances were unavailable at press date and 
will probably not be appearing on any 
monthly Jubilee calendars. So call the 


Jubilee phone numbers, or listen up and 
head for your local playground at the first 
strains of music. 

You'll be walking on City Hall Plaza or 
Lewis Wharf or around the Prudential 
Center this summer and you'll wonder 
why you never before noticed the sculp- 
tures there. Except that you read this, 
which explains that it’s Expo 350: works 
by 15 Boston sculptors being installed 
sometime this month for a summer-long 
showing at those three locations. And 
you would have wondered where they 
went after September, too. 

On June 18, Afro-American Artists in 
Boston: 1776-1960 will open at the 
Museum of the National Center for Afro- 
American Artists (442-8820). The exhibit 
will continue through July 18. 

They don’t call this Beantown for 
nothing: a Great Boston Bean Bake-In 
will be held on July 12, on City Hall 
Plaza. June 21 is the last day to register 
for the contest, which will earn a micro- 
wave oven for its grand-prize winner. 
Contest rules and details are available at 
the jubilee reception center and at Star 
and Purity Supreme supermarkets. 

Fish Fare/Seafoods of-the World, on 
the plaza in front of the New England 
Aquarium, June 30 through July 3, from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m., will highlight unusual 
fish dishes. Free cooking demonstrations 
will be held from 11 to 2 each day, and 
their products given away in sample- 
sized pieces — you're not supposed to 
stuff yourself, but rather go home and try 
the recipes yourself, see? Musicians, 
dancers, and so on will round out the fair. 

If you see a 100-or-so-foot-high spout 
of water on Boston Harbor on July 4 or 
thereafter, it’s (probably) not a whale 
blowing or an impromptu setting-off of 
fireworks in the ocean. Rather, it’s a tem- 
porary Harbor Spout water sculpture. 
Look for it on July 4, off New England 
Aquarium; on July 5, opposite Chris- 
topher Columbus Waterfront Park, 
where a street-type festival will be going 
on; and on July 16 and September 21, 
again opposite the Aquarium. 

In general, the Fourth of July won't be 
a red-letter, patriotic-fuss-and-feathers 
day on the Jubilee calendar. Since one 
way to define a Jubilee event is as some- 
thing that would not have happened if it 
weren't for the tricenquinquagentennial 
and the city’s efforts to celebrate it, and 
since July 4 would have happened any- 
way, most of the nationalistic brouhaha 
brewing for the Fourth doesn’t count, 
Jubilee-wise. 

However, The Dinner Party, a room- 
sized sculpture honoring women, by Judy 
Chicago, will open on July 4 at the Cyclo- 
rama building at the Boston Center for 
the Arts, in the South End (admission is 
$2.50, open seven days a week from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m.). It will remain on view 
through August 31. 

At the Institute of Contemporary Art 
(266-5151), American Impressionists, 
works by such painters as Prendergast, 
Cassatt, and Hassam, will be exhibited 
from July 8 through August 31. The 
show is being sponsored jointly by the 
ICA and the Museum of Fine Arts. 

From early July through September, 
prints by local contemporary black artists 
will be on exhibit at the Northeastern 
University Gallery (437-2355). The show 
is co-sponsored by the Mattapan Arts 
Council and the Afro-American Artists- 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 14 
in-Residence Program at Northeastern. 

The New England Mood, Past and 
Present, an exhibit of 200 works by 
contemporary New England sculptors, 
painters, and printmakers, will run from 
July 9 through 31 at two locations: the 
Copley Society, Newbury Street (free, 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m.), and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, near South Station (free, open 
Monday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m.). 

More power to you if you can think of 
any reason to watch the Great Boston 
Bean Bake-In, on City Hall Plaza on July 
12. You're certainly welcome to do so. If 
you want to enter, you’ve got to have 
done that by June 21 (look back a few 
paragraphs, where how to sign up is 
mentioned). 

If celebrating the tricenquinquagen- 
tennial sounds as if it involves going to an 
awful lot of places, well, here’s some- 
thing you're not even invited to, though 
no doubt you'll hear about it in the news: 
the New England Leaders series of 
conferences, July 16 and 17, among 
mayors and community leaders. 

And here’s an exhibit that comes to 
you, or at least to Boston Common, daily 
throughout July: New Engtand Historic 
Sites and museums, such as Old Stur- 
bridge Village and Strawbery Banke, will 
take turns demonstrating various aspects 
of life in 17th-century New England. 
Free, of course. 

July’s aforementioned historic demon- 
strations are leading up to something, 
namely a free 17th-Century Festival on 
the Common, from Saturday, July 19, 
through Friday, July 25, from 11 a.m. to 
dusk each day. With the Plimoth Plan- 
tation coordinating the effort, several 
museums and organizations will work 
together to re-create a 17th-century 
marketplace setting and atmosphere. The 
first order of business will be a house- 
raising, of a replica of Dedham’s 1636 
Fairbanks House, the oldest timber-frame 
house in North America. Using tools and 


materials common in the 17th century, 
the frame will be erected on July 19 and 
20, with finishing done throughout the 
following week. Entertainments of 
historic interest — crafts demonstrations, 
musical and dramatic productions, sere- 
nades by troubadors, puppet shows — will 
‘be continuous. Two cookshops will sell 
food prepared using 17th-century recipes 
and techniques. 

Starting July 20, at both the Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Museum of the 
National Center for Afro-American 
Artists, will be Senegalese Art Today, 
including tapestry, painting, sculpture, 
and prints. This show too is leading up to 
something: a Great Cities of the World 
conference in September, in which a 
representative of Dakar, Senegal, will 
participate. The MFA exhibit will con- 
tinue through August 24, the MNCAAA 
show through September 26. 

Courtesy of the crafts society of a less- 
distant great city, Worcester, New 
England Contemporary Crafts will be 
displayed at the City Hall Main Gallery 
from July 24 through August 31. And at 
the City Hall Scollay Square Gallery 
(free, open Monday through Friday from 
8 a.m. fo 5:30 p.m.), from August 11 
through September 26, winning photos 
from the Op SaiP’80 Photography Con- 
test for children will be on view. 

At present, August looks to be a slow 
month in the Jubilee. Although a month- 
long International Festival is billed, this 
will take the form of allowing each of 
various ethnic groups to have one day in 
the limelight at the reception center and 
on Stage 350. Everyone from Arabs to 
Yankees will be represented; pick up a 
Jubilee calendar to find out when. Many 
other events to be held in August and 
subsequently are not quite firmed up as 
yet. Nevertheless, what follows are the 
plans that have been made. 

September will see another swarm of 
exhibits opening: Boston Artists 
Celebrate Boston, artists’ conceptions of 
the city, all month at the Boston Center 
for the Arts (426-7700); Designed “in 
Boston: 350 Years of Innovation, a dis- 
play of local architectural, industrial, and 
graphic design that was ahead of its time, 
at the Mags. College of Art (731-2340) 


and at the Boston Architectural Center 
(536-3170); Boston Architecture: The 
Modern Period, at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art; and Planning for 
Boston: Looking Toward the Year 2000, 
an exhibit of once and future plans for 
the city, sponsored by the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority and the Boston 
Society of Architects, opening Septem- 
. ber 5 at the City Hall Main Gallery. 

They were considered peculiar back 
then, but Governor John Winthrop and 
his company on the Arbella, which sailed 
here from England in 1630, are now con- 
sidered highly respectable forebears. In 
fact, from September 12 through 15, 
Jubilee will be giving a reception and 
hosting activities for descendants of all 
who came over on that vessel. 

Meanwhile, on September 13 and 14, 
the rest of the citizenry is invited to frolic 
at a daytime Theater District Festival. 
And/or attend a September 14 chorale on 
Boston Common, in which a number of 
local church groups will participate. 

Place Over Time, a permanent exhibit 
elucidating Boston’s architecture, past 
and present, will open in mid-September 
on Museum Wharf. Created by the 
Boston Landmarks Commission, the 
exhibit will include architectural models, 
photos, and films. 

Then, Forums 350 will begin on 
September 16. This free public seminar 
on Boston’s lively political history will be 
held on Tuesday evenings in September 
and October at the John F. Kennedy 
Presidential Library (for more informa- 
tion, call 367-9275 in September or so). 

The Paul Revere Memorial Association 
will be celebrating the 300th anniversary 
of the North End’s Paul Revere House 
with an indoor/outdoor daytime festival 
on September 16. 

Seeing as September 20 is the day, the 
one tourists and natives alike have been 
gobbling birthday cake in honor of all 
summer, big doings are scheduled for the 
week that surrounds it. On September 17, 
a time capsule — actually a safe-deposit 
box — left in 1930 by Mayor James 
Michael Curley for the 1980 mayor will 
be opened, admired, and replaced with a 
new “‘capsule”’ for delectation in 2030. A 
reception honoring local organizations 





having round-number birthdays of their 
own this year will be held on September 
18 (attendance by invitation only). On 
September 19, guess who’s coming to 
dinner? The Lord Mayor of Boston, 
England; Lord Boston of Faversham, and 
descendents of founders of Boston, who 
have names like Saltonstall and Win- 
throp (attendance by invitation only). 

During that week, three new statues 
will be unveiled and dedicated: one of 
James Michael Curley, in the small park 
between City Hall and Bette’s Rolls 
Royce; one of Cardinal Cushing, in 
Cushing Park, on Cambridge Street next 
to the New England Telephone building; 
and one of Samuel Eliot Morrison, on the 
Commonwealth Avenue mall between 
Exeter and Fairfield Streets. 

On Saturday, September 20, a Jubilee 
350 Grand Ball at City Hall will honor’ 
350 accomplished Bostonians. This event 
is public, though tickets are $12.50 a head 
(reserve by calling 267-1980). At the very 
least, the guests of honor will be paraded 
for your pleasure — a Grand March, they 
call it. 

The celebration will take on a folksier 
tone on Sunday, September 21, with a 
picnic on the Common, from 11 a.m. to 1 
p.m. It’s BYOL (bring your own lunch), 
except that free dessert will be served: 
birthday cake for 25,000. A parade 
through downtown and the Waterfront 
will start at 1 p.m., and the Boston Sym- 
phony Esplanade Orchestra will give a 
concert at 8 p.m., which will be followed 
by fireworks. 

The Great Cities of the World confer- 
ence of 25 mayors and community leaders 
from five continents will begin on 
September 22, but the only public event 
associated with it won't be till Friday, 
September 26, when there will be an open 
reception at Quincy Market to meet its 
participants. 

When the mayors go home, on 
September 29, Jubilee 350 will be over for 
most intents. The tricenquinquagenten- 
nial, of course, will have ended on 
September 20, when the anniversary of 
incorporation will have inaugurated 
Boston’s 351st year. 

We'll leave it to others to give you a 
word for that one. & 
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Present this coupon to 


Massachusetts Bay Lines. Inc. 
and you will receive a 20% 


discount on cruises 
to Georges 


This coupon 
expires 
September 
2. 1980 
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Massachusetts 
Bay Lines, Inc. 
Rowes Wharf 
344 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, MA 02110 
542-8000 542-8001 


Dinner Boat 


$15 per person. 










_ Place in Boston’s Backyard 


DISCOUNT OF 20% 
ON ALL CRUISES TO 
GEORGES ISLAND 


\ 

7 ) As early as 10:00 in the morning, any day of the week, you can run away to a & 

; ... fight in the middle of Boston Harbor. Leave the heat 

and noise of the city for the sound of the sea and the smell of a cool ocean F 

breeze. Pack up the kids and your a basket and don’t forget your bathing 
and. 


SAILING SCHEDULES and FARES 


Daily Sailing June 24 through Labor Day 


HARBOR TOUR/GEORGES ISLAND 
Boston/Georges Island 


wonderland of islands 


suits! Sail away with us to Georges Is 


Daily Departures Leave 
to Georges Georges 
(00 am 11:00 am 
12:15 pm 1:15 pm 
2:00 pm 3:00 pm 
4:00 pm 5:00 pm 


ADULTS Round Trip $3.00 per person 

with this 20% discount coupon only $2.40 
CHILDREN (under 12) $2.00 per person 
with this 20% discount coupon, only $1.60 


Thursday and Saturday evening at 7:00 
Hot & Cold Buffet Dinner and 

Live Music for Dancing with 

City lights & stars in the Harbor... 
join us for a memorable evening. 


All of this is as easy as a short trip on the T, and if 
you drive, there is ample parking available. You can 
have a great day alone, with a friend, or take your 
whole family along. An adventure doesn’t have to 
be expensive or far away to be fun! 


A GREAT FAMILY DAY 
WITH A FANTASTIC 


FAMILY STYLE 
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Georges Island 
Facilities 
Picnic Tables 
Barbecue Grills 
Refreshments 
Rest Rooms 

*Life Guards 
First Aid 
Free Water Taxi 
Souvenirs 
Police 





Life guard supervised swimming 
on Lovell’s Island. A free “Water 
Taxi can take vou from Georges 
Island to Calioups. Lovell. Bum 
kin. Grape and Great Brewster 
Islands 
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International and Marriage 
Singles Clubs Brokers 
from Over Seas. 


From the charming world of European living we 
are bringing to you an exciting way to spark up 
your personal and social life and provide 
boundless opportunities to meet the kinds of 
‘people you most want to meet! Our personal, 
confidential touch with each of our clients assures 
a discreet and memorable experience. If you are 
interested in meeting that special someone who 
has been elduing you — Call us right away. 


Our astrological service can provide you with 
meaningful answers to the most important 
questions of your life through your personal 
horoscope. 


For all of you intelligent and sophisticated people, 
regardless of your situation, a great time can be 
had at any of our Zodiac International Singles 

Club Parties or excursions. 


WE LOOK FORWARD TO WELCOMING 
YOU AS ONE OF OUR MANY SATISFIED MEMBERS 


PLEASE CALL US 
ANYTIME 734-6153 


Register for free membership, drawing held 
weekly 


Name: Age: Sex: 
Address: 
City: State: 
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Send to: .Zodiac Inc. 
1216 Commonwaelth Ave. 
Allston, Mass. 02134 
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Dig 
Continued from page 5 
ever having been overrun by herds of 
wild sheep except during certain major 
public festivities. 

In any case, the sheep died, and they 


buried it near Wadsworth House in Cam- 
bridge. It had not been used for food. 


Wadsworth House “was sold to Har-’ 


vard College in 1651 by Edward Goffe. 
The school remodeled it for student hous- 
ing. It disappears from town records af- 
ter 1674. The sheep lay undisturbed un- 
til 1979. 

If the MBTA hadn't decided to stretch 
the Red Line out to Somerville, the re- 
mains of the sheep would likely have 
never surfaced. When it did, unearthed 
by the team from the Institute of Con- 
temporary Archaeology, it signaled the 
discovery of a gold mine. The site near 
Wadsworth Gate, in Harvard Square, 
produced nearly 12,000 artifacts. There 
were lead musket balls, pieces of table 
settings, chunks of mortar, even a letter 
seal. It was a jackpot, albeit a grimy one. 

The offices of an archaeologist are, of 
necessity, cluttered: these people never 
throw anything away. Which is very 
good science, but does make sitting down 
a marvelously suspenseful venture. 

Even though it has achieved pfomi- 
nence in its field, the ICA is still squirreled 
away behind the African antiquities ex- 
hibit in the Peabody Museum. On one 
wall hangs a long piece of paper that 
keeps track of all the urban projects in 
which the Institute is currently engaged. 

While many people refer to urban ar- 
chaeology as ‘‘salvage’’ work, in the sense 
that it saves historical sites from destruc- 
tion, the word still carries ugly nuances 
for those in-the field. “In what could be 
called the ‘bad old days,’ ’ ICA director 
Roberts says, “salvage archaeology Had a 
connotation of dozens of archaeologists 
running in front of bulldozers and pull- 
ing everything out of the ground as fast 
as they could.” 

This still happens, though much less 
than it used to. In the Red Line project, 
for example, the proposal was drawn up 


Stuart Rosner 


Tagging a find from N4E3 


long before the archaeological require- 
ment was written into the law. ‘We were 
called in very late,’ Roberts recalls. “The 
designs were drawn up and_ were pretty 
well developed. There was no way to 
change them to avoid the sites.”” The ar- 


chaeologists worked feverishly to get as 
much as they could out of the Wads- 
worth Gate dig before the steam shovels 
moved through. 

“I think the only regret we have is that 
we didn’t get in sooner,”’ Roberts says. 





‘We didn’t know about the sites early 
enough to help save them. Archaeologi- 
cal sites are like endangered species — we 
can’t grow new ones.” 

At this point, urban archaeology may 
have progressed to the point where it can 
be integrated with other disciplines in the 
consideration of city planning. “Given 
what we know from our work and from 
our other sources, we can get a handle on 
how urban areas grow,” Roberts ex- 
plains. ‘‘Like, what happens to popula- 
tion? What is the effect of a large influx 
of immigrants? What happens, like in 
San Francisco, when the urban density 
gets so high that the people get to some 
kind of edge? Then some environmental 
2vent occurs, and it pushes you over the 
edge. Archaeologists have the advantage 
of studying a way of living over a long 
stretch of time.” 

All of which is not to say that the odd 
prehistoric thingamabob doesn’t pop out 
of the ground every now and again. One 
of the greatest finds in the city’s history 
was the Boylston Street fish weir. Un- 
earthed around Copley Square, the weir 
was a prehistoric fishing device dating 
back to when Back Bay was really a bay, 
awash in something more than trendy 
shops and religious panhandlers. 

More recently, Roberts and the ICA 
were working on a dig near the Water- 
town arsenal. ‘“‘We’ve come upon a com- 
plete prehistoric site,” Roberts says. ‘I 
suspect it might have been an occupa- 
tion area for exploitation of the Charles 
River.” The ground in the general vicin- 
ity was totally disturbed, except for one 
small area in which the site lay. ‘Blind 
luck,’’ Roberts elucidates. 

Such big scores are rare, though. Most 
urban archaeologists are content to bring 
to the surface more dross than floss, more 
trash than flash. Byron Rushing recalls 
his big find at the Meeting House on Bea- 
cortHill this way: “It’s all garbage. That's 
what we're looking for.” 


So it is probably incumbent upon all of 
us to take our Dumpsters and disposals a bit 
more seriously. Take that Hefty bag proud- 
ly by the neck. Swing it up respectfully into 
the iron bin. Walk away with a small feel- 
ing of awe, as you would from the giving of 
any gift to the ages. 
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BOSTON’S BEST PRICES 
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CALL FOR BOSTON’S BEST PRICES ON OTHERITEMS 
195 STATE STREET, BOSTON ee ee 


One minute from Faneuil Hall, just off Southeast Expressway M d th Frid 
eo) alere\') ru Friday 


(61 7) 367-1 893 (9Qam-6pm Saturday) 








The bestwayto | 
forget an accident ~ 


Specialists in Fine European, and 


other Imported Automobiles 
Superb. Craftsmanship _ . 
Specialists in Handling Insurance 
Claims 

Personalized, courteous and fast © Full or partial Restoration 





Services available for Classic 
and Antigue Automobiles 

e Fine recycled automobiles 
(BMW, VW, etc.) for sale with 
six month unconditional 
warranty. 


service 


124 Centre St., Malden, Ma. 324-2804 
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A guide to the finer things in nightlife 


























Night moves 


CLUBS 


After a hard day on the assembly 
line, behind the typewriter, or what 
have you, it is indeed a pleasure to 
watch the sweat pouring off of a 
glass of your favorite liquid concoc- 
tion rather than your own forehead, 
and what finer place to do so than 
your favorite neighborhood water- 
ing hole? If you move around town a 
bit, you can find all sorts of enter- 
tainment, from the Red Sox on a 
six-foot color TV screen to a 15- 
piece orchestra playing the best of 
Glenn Miller 

As the economy continues to 
bounce around, you may find that 
credit-card policies change. Call 
ahead to be sure if you are short of 
cash. Dress codes seem to be a little 
relaxed from last year’s peak of 
formality-chic, but if a club owner 
tells us that he requires proper 
dress, rest assured that he means it. 








BOSTON 
Beacon Hill Pub, formerly Father's 
Three, 149 Charles St., 523-1895. 
Cheap drinks. Juke box. TV. Ten- 
cent hot dogs on Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 5:30 p.m. 
Bette’s Rolls Royce, 1 Union St., 
across from Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
227-0675. Open daily at 11 a.m..Full 
menu until 2 a.m. Fun, food, and 
entertainment nightly, featuring 
newly renovated men’s and ladies’ 
rooms(!). Sing along with pianist and 
vocalist all night Mon. through 
Thurs. On Fri., it's the Fabulous Sam 
and Bette. Dixie Cookbook Banjo 
Band plays Sat. at 8 p.m. Bette’s 
Rolis Royce Dixieland Band starring 
Bette and her show on Sun. at 7:30 
p.m. $2 cover on Fri. and Sat. All 
major credit cards. 
The Bull and Finch Pub, 84 Beacon 
St., 227-9603. Full menu until mid- 
night. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. 
from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. TV. Stereo. No 
T-shirts. All major credit cards. 
Bumpers, in the Fenway Motor 
Hotel, 1271 Boylston St., 267-8300. 
Lounge open nightly from 4 p.m. to 
1 a.m., and also during day games 
at Fenway Park. Kitchen open Mon. 
through Fri. from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reduced drink prices at all times 
except after 9 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. 
Large-screen TV. All major credit 
cards. 
Cantone’s, 169 Broad St., 338-7677. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. Live rock and new wave from 
9:30 p.m. nightly. $2 cover charge. 
Cask and Flagon, 335a Huntington 
Ave., 266-1705. Snack menu until 1 
a.m. Taped music, pinball, bumper 
pool, and large-screen TV. Happy 
hour Fri. through Sun. from 2 to 6 


p.m 
Cask 'n’ Flagon, 62 Brookline Ave., 
near Fenway Park, 536-4840. 
Sandwiches and burgers served un- 
til 1 a.m. on Sun. through Thurs., 
‘and until 10 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. 
Live contemporary music Wed. 
through Sat. at 9 p.m. Two large- 


screen TVs, games, and bumper 
pool. Regular prices for 16-ounce 
drinks from 6:30 p.m. until closing 
on Wed. and Sun. Casual but clean 
attire. 

Chatham’s Corner, 8 Commercial 
St., 227-6454. Seafood menu served 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. daily. 
Live piano and guitar Thurs. 
through Sun. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Channel 1, 25 Necco St., S. Boston, 
451-1050. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 4 p.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Local 
and national rock and new-wave 
acts. Game room. TV. Happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. 
Casual dress. 

Copley’s, in the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
267-5300. Opens at noon. Lunch is 
served until 3 p.m. and dinner from 
5:30 to 11:45 p.m. Brunch served on 
Sun. from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Live jazz 
Tues. through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Piano Sun. and Mon. Proper 
attire requested. All major credit 
cards. 

Crossroads Pub, 495 Beacon St., 
262-7371. Full menu until 1 a.m. 
Soft rock and folk Sun. through Fri. 
until 1:30 a.m. Sat. is comedy night, 
with $3 cover charge. All major 
credit cards. 

Daisy Buchanan’s, Newbury St. at 
Fairfield St., 247-8516. Open daily 
from 10 a.m. Luncheon specials 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Juke box. 
No jeans at night. 

Damatas, 297 River St., Hyde Park, 
364-9763. Open daily from 8 a.m. 
Sandwiches until closing. Live 
country-and-western music Fri. and 
Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Doyle’s, 3484 Washington St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-2345. Open dai- 
ly from 10 a.m. Food served from 11 
a.m. to midnight. Live blues and 
rock Tues. through Sat. at 9 p.m. $1 
cover. 

Ed Burke’s, 808 Huntington Ave., 
566-9267. Pinball, large-screen TV. 
Live band on Fri. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Other entertainment on Thurs. 
and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Low-priced drinks. Cover charge 
some nights. 

1826 Lounge, in the Union Oyster 
House, 41 Union St., 227-2750. 
Sandwiches and soup-and-salad 
bar daily from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. 
from 4:30 to 7 p.m. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Open on Fri. and Sat. until 10 
p.m. All major credit cards except 
CB. 

Eliot Lounge, corner of 
Massachusetts and Commonwealth 
Aves., 262-8823. Open daily from 3 
p.m. Live music Tues. through Sun. 
Happy hour every day until 7 p.m. 
and until closing on Mon. $1 cover 
Thurs. through Sat. Neat attire. 
Father’s First, 122 Harvard Ave., 
787-1112. Cheap drinks. Juke box. 
TV. Ten-cent hot dogs on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 5:30 p.m. Much 
the same deal at Father’s Too, 822 
Beacon St., 266-3986, and Father’s 
Five. 33 Massachusetts Ave., 536- 
1198 

Flower Garden Cafe, 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, North Building, 
367-5924. Open from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Kitchen open until 11 —.m. 
Brunch on Sun. starts at 11 a.m. 
Live jazz, folk, or swing every night. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

Frank’N’Steins, 102 Massachusetts 
Avenue, 266-8872. Open for lunch, 
featuring monster hot dogs and in- 
ternational beers. Pinball. Wide- 
screen TV. Films shown every night 
from 7 p.m. $3 gets you into all of 
the films for a year. 

Gatsby’s, 79 Providence St., 536- 
2626. Second entrance at 300 
Boylston St. Open until 2 a.m., food 
served until 1:30 a.m. Juke boxes 
and Ireland's best spoons player 
provide the entertainment. Happy 
hour Mon. through Fri. from 4:30 to 
6 p.m. A spin of the wheel deter- 
mines the price of the drinks every 
fifteen minutes. No T-shirts at night. 
AE. 

Ground Round, 800 Boylston St. 
(Prudential Center), 247-0500. Live 
Top-40 band and dancing Wed. 
through Sun. nights until 1:30 a.m. 
Six-foot TV. Dress code: “no rags.” 
AE. MC, Visa. 


The Horse at North Station, 120 
Causeway St., 227-5717. Open from 
8 a.m. to 1 a.m. Serious drinking in 
an understanding atmosphere. 
Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262- 
9000. Dancing every night from 10 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Piano bar downstairs 
Wed. through Sat. starting at 9 p.m. 
Dinner served nightly from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Lunch served Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Brunch on Sun. Jackets re- 
quired. AE, DC, MC. 

Ken’s Pub, 885 Boylston St., 267- 
5050. Open from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Happy hour Mon. through Fri. 
from 4 to 7 p.m. MC, Visa. 

King’s Row I, 82 Lansdowne St., 
261-3532. Open daily from 3 p.m. to 
2 a.m., earlier for Red Sox games. 
TV. Disco nightly from 8 p.m. Happy 
hour daily from 3 to 8 p.m. 

The Last Hurrah, at the Parker 
House, 60 School St., 227-8600. 
Open Mon. through Fri. at 11:30 
a.m., and on Sat. at 5 p.m. Closed 
Sun. Full menu until closing. Live 
swing music and dancing Mon. 
through Thurs. from 7:30 p.m. and 
on Sat. from 8:30 p.m. Daily drink 
specials. All major credit cards. 
Lenox Hotel, 710 Boylston St., 536- 
5300. Two clubs: Diamond Jim’s 
Piano Lounge. Closed Sun. Ella Hall 
on piano from 5 to 9 p.m. From 9 
p.m., sing along with pianist Pam 
Hueling. Happy hour from 5 to 8 
p.m. No jeans. All major credit 
cards. Olde London Pub and Grille. 
Food and drink Mon. through Sat. 
until 1°a.m. Bar stays open until 2 
a.m. Open on Sun. until 10 p.m. All 
major credit cards. 

Lulu White’s, 3 Appleton St., South 
End, 423-3652. Open Tues. through 
Sat. from 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 7 
p.m. Name jazz attractions with 
shows at 9 and 11 p.m. Wed. 
through Sun. Cover charge Tues. 
through Thurs. is $5 with dinner, $6 
with cocktails, and $1 more’ on Fri: 
and Sat. No dungarees. AE, CB, DC. 
Matt Talbot’s, at the Hotel Diplomat, 
Chandler and Berkeley Streets, 
338-9089. Open from 10:30 a.m..to 
2 a.m. Home of the Boston rugby 
team. Mon. is talent night. Live con- 
temporary music from 8:30 p.m. 
Tues. through Sun. $1 cover on Fri. 
and Sat. Sixteen-ounce beer for 75 
cents until 9 p.m. every day. ~ 
Medieval Manor, 370 Com- 
monwealth Ave., 262-5144. Every 
night is oldies night — from the 12th 
century. Dinner, cabaret, minstrels, 
wenches, and humor as broad as 
the side of a cathedral. Six-course 
meal (one menu) includes beef ribs 
and Cornish game hens, but doesn't 
include silverware — you eat with 
your hands. If you don't know where 
Canterbury is, you're in trouble. Fun 
begins on Mon. through Fri. at 7:30 
p.m., and on Sat. at 5 and 9 p.m. 
Dinners on Sun. at 3:30 and 7:30 
p.m. $15 per person Mon. through 
Wed. and on Sun. afternoon. $18 on 
Sun. night and on Thurs. $21 on Fri. 
and Sat. Advance reservations only. 
No jeans or T-shirts; sports jackets 
recommended. MC, Visa. 
Metsovon Lounge at Aegean Fare, 
16-18 North St., 723-4850. Greek 
music Fri. and Sat. from 9:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Michael’s, 52a Gainsborough St., 
247-7262. Opens at 9 a.m. daily. 
Beer and wine only. Live jazz every 
night at 9:30 p.m. Cover usually $2. 
Mr. McNasty’s, 88 Queensberry St., 
536-2509. Country and Southern 
rock every night until 1:30 a.m. 
Music starts at 9 p.m., except Thurs. 
through Sat., when it starts at 9:30. 
Pinball, and a silent TV that only 
gets sports events. Free admission 
and happy hour before 8 p.m. Later 
the cover varies between $1 and $4. 
Free parking for customers. 

My Place, 266 Commercial St., 742- 
3922. Open from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Full menu Mon. through Thurs. until 
11 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until closing. 
Kitchen closed Sun. Juke box. Hap- 
py hour from noon to 4 p.m. daily. 
Naked i Cabaret, 666 Washington 
St.. 426-7462. Nude “college girl” 
striptease — they show everything 
but their diplomas. Continuous 
shows from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. No 
cover at all. MC, Visa. 

Napoleon Club, 52 Piedmont St., 
338-7547. Opens daily at 5 p.m. 


Happy hour until 8 p.m. Piano 
downstairs, every night. Disco up- 
stairs on Fri. and Sat. starting at 
9:30 p.m. : 

Nick’s, 100 Warrenton St., 482- 


‘0830. Open until 2 a.m. Kitchen 


open until closing. Piano bar 
downstairs on Wed. through Sat. 
from 8 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. Live enter- 
tainment upstairs on Fri. and Sat. 
from 9 p.m. to 1:30 a.m. No cover 
charge with dinner. Jackets re- 
quired upstairs. AE, MC, Visa. 
Ninety-Nine Restaurants. There are 
four in Boston; their menus offer 
mostly sandwiches, and they’re 
genuine pubs. 

— 291 Devonshire St., 426-0099. 
Closed Sat. and Sun. Live piano dai- 
ly from 4 to 11:30 p.m. Happy hour 
from 5 to 7 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 

— 234 Friend St., 742-6618. All 
major credit cards. 

— 125 Pearl St., 423-4792. Disco 
on Fri. from 8 p.m. All major credit 
cards. 

— 132 Portland St., 742-1572. 
Juke box. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 

The Paradise, 967 Commonwealth 
Ave., 254-2052. Boston's showcase 
club. Front bar opens at noon. Live 
entertainment, including a lot of 
nationally known acts, starts nightly 
at 8:30. Often a second show at 11 
p.m. Ticket prices vary widely. 
Parker’s Bar, the Parker House, 60 
School St., 227-8600. Lunch served 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Dessert served from 8:30 
to 11 p.m. Murray Polack at the 
piano Mon. through Sat. from 6:30 
to 11:30 p.m. Request anything from 
Mahler to McCartney. Free hot and 
cold hors d’oeuvre from 5 to 7 p.m. 
daily. No jeans. All major credit 
cards. 

The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426- 
7222. Live entertainment nightly 
starting at 9 p.m. Sun. is Irish night. 
On Thurs., J.D., Billy, and Ken play 
the music of the ‘50s. Happy hour 
Mon. through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. 
$2 cover on Thurs. All major credit 
cards. 

Pooh’s Pub and Pooh’s Pantry, 464 
Commonwealth Ave., 262-6911. Full 
menu all day. Jazz nightly. Happy 
hour until 7 p.m. $2 cover charge for 
music. Casual dress. MC. 

Pony Lounge, 411 Chelsea St., East 
Boston, 567-9775. Open from 11 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Juke box. Don Pasco 
at the piano bar Fri. and Sat. from 9 


p.m. 
Port O’ Call, 158 State St., 523- 
5232. Open until 2 a.m. Juke box. 
Full menu at lunch from 11 a.m. to3 
p.m. Charcoal barbecue starts at 6 


p.m. 
The Rat, 528 Commonwealth Ave., 
Kenmore Square, 247-7713. Open 
every day at 8 p.m. Three bands 
nightly starting at 8:30 p.m. Loud 
music and dancing at this nationally 
renowned, nay, notorious punk and 
new-wave club. Cover from $2 to 
$3.50. 

Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 
742-7041. Open from 4 p.m. Mon. 
through Sat., and from 2 p.m. on 
Sun. Live soft rock Fri. and Sat. 
nights. Happy hour Mon. through 
Fri. from 4 to 6:30 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. 

Satch’s, 43 Stanhope St., 266-2929. 
Entertainment nightly. Lunch served 
Mon. through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Dinner served Sun. through 
Thurs. until 11 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until midnight. Proper dress. All 
major credit cards. 

Scotch ‘n’ Sirloin, 77 N. Washington 
St., 723-3677. Opens at 4:30 p.m. 
every day. J.D., Billy, and Ken's 
golden oldies on Wed. at 9 p.m. Jim 
Sands shows up on Thurs. and Sun. 
at 9 p.m. Dancing with the Maggie 
Scott Quartet and other bands on 
Fri. and Sat. at 9 p.m. $1 to $2 cover, 
but only if you eat somewhere else. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Sir Harry’s, 18 Oliver St., 338-7979. 
Lunch daily from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Dinner from 5 to 8 p.m. Entertain- 
ment nightly. Thurs. it’s the Ed Pizzi 
Orchestra from 9 p.m. to 2a.m., and 
Fri. features a guest jazz series, with 
first show at 4 p.m. Other nights ex- 
pect rock, ‘50s, and swing. Casual 
attire. All major credit cards. 
Who's On First, 19 Yawkey Way, 
247-3353. Open nights when the 
Red Sox are in town. Also open for 


———— 





lunch from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
and until 7:30 p.m. when there’s a 
af game. Juke box. Large-screen 


Wine Cellar, 524 Commonwealth 
Ave., 526-7662. Beer and wine only. 
Kitchen open from 6 p.m. to mid- 
night. Live jazz and soft rock nightly 
from 9:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. MC, Visa. 


CAMBRIDGE 

SOMERVILLE 
A&S Cafe, 299 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 547-4374. Closed on 
Sun., open other days at 8 a.m. 
Italian food and pizza from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Juke box, pinball 
machines. 
Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St., Cam- 
bridge, 547-9382. Four rooms un- 
der one roof. Disco nightly from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Mon. is 
oldies night. Belly dancing on Wed. 
Starting at 10:15 p.m. Variable cover 
charge. Restaurant serves French 
and Moroccan food on Sun. through 
Thurs. until 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Lounge on third 
floor features a happy hour Mon. 
through Fri. from 5 to 7 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. 
The Alewife, 1920 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 876-9180. Kitchen 
open from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Happy 
hour from 3:30 to 7 p.m. Piano bar 
on weekends from 8 p:m. 
Art Ark Coffee House, 46 Holland 
St., Somerville, 625-9090. Open Fri. 
night, and occasionally on Thurs. 
Live music featuring everything ex- 
cept hard rock and classical. 
Coffee, tea, juice,. cookies. $1 to 
$1.50 cover. 
Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 354-4500. Greek and 
Middle Eastern music starts at 8:30 
p.m. nightly, and at 3 p.m. on Sun. 
Belly dancing begins an hour later. 
No cover, but $5 minimum. 
Cantab Lounge, 738 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, 354-2685. Open 
daily at 8 a.m. Big-screen TV for 
sports. Little Joe Cook and the 
Thrillers perform every Wed. 
through Sat. from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Disco downstairs Thurs. through 
Sat. from 9 p.m. Fashionable dress 
for disco. 
Casablanca, 40 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-0999. Continental menu 
upstairs Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Lounge 
downstairs opens daily at 5 p.m. 
Juke boxes. Live jazz on Sun. 
through Thurs. from 9 p.m. All ma- 
jor credit cards. 
The Club, 823 Main St., Cambridge, 
491-7313. Live music and dancing 
upstairs nightly from 8 p.m. 
Downstairs bar open daily from 10 
a.m. Kitchen open until 10 p.m. Big 
game room with pinball, pool, 
bumper pool, and six-foot TV. 
Various drink specials. Dress code: 
neat. 
Ding Ho, Springfield St. (Inman 
Square), Cambridge, 661-7700. 
Constant Comedy on Wed. through 
Fri. and Sun. at 9 p.m., and on Sat. 
at 8 and 10:30 p.m. On Wed., it’s 
open-mike night, and admission is 
$1. On Thurs. and Fri. admission is 
$2.50. On Sat. it’s $3.50, and on 
Sun. it’s $3. Ding Ho restaurant and 
bar right there. 
Father’s Fore, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge , 661-3394. Juke 
box, low-priced drinks. 
Father’s Six, 1 Bow St., Cambridge, 
491-9691. Juke box. TV. Low-priced 
drinks with specials every day. Ten- 
cent hot dogs Sat. and Sun. from 
noon to 5:30 p.m. 


Georgie ‘N’ Co., 1671 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
661-1671. Kitchen open for 


breakfast at 7 a.m. and closed at 
midnight. Bar open until 1 a.m. Pin- 
ball. Large-screen TV. Juke box. 
Ha’penny, 121 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9522. Lunch daily from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Sunday 
brunch from noon to 3 p.m. Happy 
hour from 5 to 7 p.m. Juke box. 
The Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-9639. In the basement 
of the Blue Parrot restaurant. Open 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 12:30 a.m. Light meals, variety 
Continued on page 22 
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is pleased to announce 





ART IN THE PARK 


Saturday, June 21 and Sunday, June 22 
11:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 


Boston Common 


Sponsored by the Mayor's Office of Cultural Affairs and the Boston Phoenix 
in association with the Boston Department of Parks and Recreation. 


City of Boston, Kevin H. White, Mayor 
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OLLEEN’ 


CHINESE CUISINE 


“Is a surprisingly elegant CHINESE RESTAURANT imaginative, 
generous, delicious. Colleen’s is tremendous.” 


Dennis Fitzbiggons 
The Boston Phoenix Guide to Dining Out 


792 Main Street, Cambridge, MA 








(Near Central Square, off Mass. Ave.) 
661-1660 


Se 











CLASSES IN CLAY! 


¢ Ongoing classes at MUDFLAT POTTERY 
in Cambridge. Beginning to advanced 


wheel-throwing classes. Also handbuilding 
and sculpture courses. $90 for 10 weeks. 
Unlimited practice time. Qualified instruc- 
tors. NEA funded scholarships available. 
CALL 876-3877. 


25 First Street 
Cambridge, MA. 02141 


anon-profit org. est. 1971 


mudfiat 








Short Cuts to Summer Fun. 











SPECTRUIVI 


INDIAAINTERNATIONAL 


460 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MA 
NEWINGTON MALL, NH 
FAIRFIELD MALL, CHICOPEE, MA 














Continued from page 20 
of coffees and teas, and full bar 
featuring imaginative potations. 
Juke box. Also includes: 

— The Back Room, which 
features live entertainment by local 
and regional folk, soft rock, and 
blues acts. Open weekends until 2 
a.m. Weekend cover charge $1. 
inn Square Men’s Bar (ladies in- 
vited), 1350 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-9672. Live music (jazz, 
reggae, punk, etc.) every night from 
9 p.m. Happy hour until 8 p.m. Dan- 
cing. Cover $1 and up on Fri. and 


at. 
Jacks, 952 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 491-7800. Open daily 
from 11:39 a.m. Lunch served until 
3:30 p.m. Happy hour until 8 p.m. 
every day. Live entertainment night- 
ly at 9 p.m. Cover $2 on Fri. and Sat. 
Jasper’s, 379 Somerville Ave., 
Somerville, 625-4975. Open Wed. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Live original rock every night at 9 
p.m. On Wed., drinks are two-for- 
one. Dancing. TV. Cover varies. 
Jonathan Swift’s, 30 Boylston St., 
Cambridge, 661-9887. Light lunch 
every day except Sun. from 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Happy hour (two-for-one) 
every day from 4 to 6 p.m. Live 
entertainment nightly from 9 p.m. 
Cover usually $2 to $3 for music, up 
to $6 for major acts. 
Jumbo Lounge, 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville, 623-9257. Open daily 
from 8 a.m. Live rock on Thurs. and 
Fri. starting at 8 p.m., $2 cover 
charge. The Comedy Connection 
performs every Sat. night at 8 and 
10:30 p.m. ($3 cover charge). 
Ken’s Pub, 684 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 868-5640. Full menu 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11980 p.m. Sun- 
day brunch from noon to 4 p.m. 
Juke box. Pint-sized drinks and 
half-priced dinners featured 
regularly. MC, Visa. 
Modern Times Cafe, 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, 354- 
8371. Open every day except Mon- 
day from 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Full 
dinners until 10 p.m., and until 10:30 
p.m. on weekends. Espresso 
coffees and desserts at all times. 
Live folk and jazz on Wed. through 
Fri. from 8:30 to 11:30 p.m. Cover 
varies from none to $2. Film series 
every Tues. night at 7:45 p.m. ($2 
admission). Instrumental music and 
classic films on Sat. at 9 p.m. and on 
Sun. at 7:30 p.m. ($1.50 admission). 
Nameless Coffeehouse, 3 Church 
St., Cambridge, 864-1630. 
Everything free. 


Oxford Ale House, 36 Church St., 
Cambridge, 876-5353. Live music 
nightly from 9:30 p.m. Features 
swing, rock and R&B. Variable cover 
charge Thurs. through Sat. 
Downstairs is Dunster’s Pub which 
opens at 5 p.m., and has a happy 
hour until 7:30 p.m. as well as darts. 
Passim, 47 Paimer St., Cambridge, 
492-7679. Closed on Mon. Live 
entertainment all other nights. 
Name folk performers on Thurs. 
through Sun. and bluegrass and 
other special artists on Tues. and 
Wed. at 8:30 p.m. Cover usually $3 
to $4. Lunch served from 11:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. on Tues. through Sat. Light 
snacks and desserts available dur- 
ing evening hours. No liquor, but 
some imaginative drinks. Gift shop. 
Peasant Stock Restaurant, 421 
Washington St.,. Somerville, 354- 
9528. Closed Mon. Dinner served 
Tues. through Sun. from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Lunch served Tues. through Fri. and 
Sun. from noon to 2 p.m. Live 
music, featuring chamber groups 
from the Renaissance to Romantic, 
and even some jazz, every Tues. 
through Thurs. from 9 to 10 p.m. 
You must have a 7:30 dinner reser- 
vation to be admitted to the music 
room. Extensive wine list. 

The Plough and Stars, 912 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
492-9653. Gourmet pub lunch served 
every day from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
Steamed clams and corn on Sat. 
from noon to 3 p.m. Sun. brunch 
served from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Live 
music (Irish, folk, blues) Tues. 
through Thurs. and Sat. beginning 
at 9 p.m. Jazz Sun. from 7 p.m. to 
midnight. Happy hour on Mon. 
through Thurs. from 3 to 7 p.m. 
Rise Club, 485 Massachusetts Ave:, 
Central Square, Cambridge, 876- 
8297. Kitchen open from noon to 3 
a.m. daily. All types of live music for 
dancing starting at 9 p.m. on Mon. 
through Fri. Disco starting at 9 p.m. 
on Sat. and some Sundays. 
Separate dining area featuring soul- 
food luncheon specials and dinners. 
Low drink prices. Game room. 
Dress code: neat. Cover varies. In- 
quire about membership benefits. 
Speakeasy, 24 Norfolk St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-2525. Open daily from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Thurs. 
through Sat. until 2 a.m. Live boogie 
and blues nightly. Dancing. Low- 


priced drinks. Occasional cover 
charge. 
Studley’s, 427 Washington St., 


Somerville, 491-9640. Open from 11 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Happy hour on Thurs. 
and Fri. from 4 to 7 p.m. Live rock 
on Thurs. through Sat. at 8:30 p.m. 
$1 music charge. Kitchen closes 
during music. 

The Sunflower, 22 Boylston St., 
Cambridge, 864-8450. Jazz 
downstairs every night from 9 p.m. 
Jazz lunch on Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 


4 pm. $1 cover charge Sun. 
through Thurs., $2 cover Fri. and 
Sat. 

1369 Jazz Club, 1369 Cambridge 
St.. Cambridge, 491-9625. Open 
daily from 8 a.m. Live jazz nightly 
from 9 p.m. Happy hour until 9 p.m. 
$1 cover on Fri. and Sat. 

33 Dunster Street, 33 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, 354-0636. Full menu 
available all day. Sun. brunch from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Happy hour Mon. 
through Fri. from 3 to 6 p.m. Daily 
drink specials. All major credit 
cards. : 

Up from Under Coffeehouse, at the 
Redbook Store, 136 River St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-6930. Will be opening in 
August. Features folk, jazz, and 
blues, as well as poetry, dance, and 
theater on Thurs. and/or Fri. nights. 
Non-alcoholic refreshments. Cover 
$2 or less. 


ALLSTON, BRIGHTON 
BROOKLINE 
Bunratty’s, 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston, 254-9820. Open daily from 
2 p.m. Happy hour until 8 p.m. Live 
bands nightly at 9 p.m. Large dance 
floor and separate game room. 

Cover $2 on Fri. and Sat. 

Chip’s Pub, 1960 Beacon St., 
Brighton, 566-9600. Open at 11 a.m. 
daily. Juke box. Stereo. Game room. 
TV. Happy hour from midnight to 1 
a.m. 

Cyrano’s, 200 N. Beacon St., 
Brighton, 254-0003. Closed Tues. 
Open every other night from 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Pinball. TV. Dance floor for 
50 people. Half-price drinks and 
free pizza on Mon. and Wed. $2 
cover charge on Fri. and Sat. 
Frank’N’Steins, 973 Commonwealth 
Ave., Alliston, 782-4387. Open for 
lunch, featuring monster hot dogs 
and international beers. Pinball. 
Wide-screen TV. Films shown every 
night from 7 p.m. $3 gets you in for 
all of the films for a year. 
Gladstone’s, 1239 Commonwealth 
Ave., Allston, 787-5625. Open daily 
from 3 p.m. Live rock nightly from 
9:30 p.m. Happy hour daily until 8 
p.m., and from 8 to Il p.m. on Wed. 
and Thurs., and from 8:30 to 9:30 
p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Each Tues. is 
dollar day — all bar drinks and 
domestic bottled beer $1. Wed. is 
Fiower Night. Cover varies from 
none to $3. 

Great Scott, 1222 Commonwealth 
Ave., Allston, 566-9014. Opens at 
noon every day for light lunches. 
Rock every night from 9:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m. On Sat.: Heidi and the Secret 
Admirers. Sun.: Ron Levy 
Bluesman Band. Mon.: Zaitchik 
Bros. Band. Tues.: Michael and Matt 
Zaitchik. Happy hour until 7 p.m. 
Cover $1 to $2. No tattered jeans or 
T-shirts. 

Ken’s Pub, 1230 Commonwealth 
Ave., Allston, 734-8772. Full menu 
available until midnight. Sun. 
brunch from noon to 4 p.m. Dancing 
to juke box. Happy hour Mon. 
through Thurs. from 3 to 6 p.m. 
Reasonable dress. MC, Visa (for 
food only). 

King’s Row Il, 1600 Soldiers Field 
Rd., Brighton, 254-0710. Open from 
1 p.m. to 1 a.m. Sun. through 
Thurs., and until 2 a.m. on Fri. and 
Sat. Happy hour from 6 to 8 p.m. 
daily. Disc jockey Tues. nights. Live 
music (rock, soft rock, disco) Wed. 
through Sat. nights. No jeans, T- 
shirts, or cords. $1 cover charge on 
weekends. 

McMahon's Lounge, 386 Market St., 
Brighton, 782-5060. Open from 8 
a.m. to 1 a.m. every day. Happy hour 
from 4 to 6 p.m. Sandwiches. Juke 
box. 

Molly’s, 161 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
783-2900. Full menu available Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m. and on Sat. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Dancing to Top-40 and oldies Wed. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. Each 
Thurs. is oldies with Doctor Dave. 
All drinks half price from 8 p.m. to 
midnight with $1.50 cover. Cover 
other nights $1 for dancing. 
Papillon Gourmet Cafe, 1353 
Beacon St., Brookline, 566-8495. 
Lunch, featuring crepes, served 
Wed. through Sun. from 11 a.m. to5 
p.m. Open daily from 6 p.m. to 1 


a.m. Jazz juke box. Beer, wine, and ° 


coffees. Live jazz Wed. and Thurs. 
from 9 p.m. to midnight. Seventy- 
five-cent music charge. 

Play it Again Sam’s, 1312 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 232-4546. 
Three rooms. Nostalgia restaurant 
open daily from noon to midnight. 
Live soft rock in lounge every night 
from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Movie bar 
features two films every night, star- 
ting at 8 p.m. $3 gets you into all of 
the films for a year. Casual dress. 
MC, Visa. 

Tam O'Shanter, 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 277-0982. Full menu 
from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. Lunch 
specials. Live entertainment for 
listening and dancing Tues. through 
Sun. at 9:30 p.m. — everything ex- 
cept punk rock and disco. Cover $1 
to $3. 

Ten-O-Six, 1006 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 731-0254. Open daily 
from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Live piano on Fri. from 9 
p.m. Wide-screen TV. Juke box. 
Game room. MC, Visa. 

Ramada Inn Lounge, Soldiers Field 
Rd.. Brighton, 254-1234. Live enter- 
tainment Mon. through Sat. at 9 


p.m. Shades of Time perform 
through June, other acts to be an- 
nounced. Hors d'oeuvre from 5 to 7 
p.m. daily. No jeans, T-shirts, or 
sneakers. All major credit cards. 
The Underground, 1110 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Allston, 566-8577. 
Live new wave. 

Walter's, 1700 Beacon St., 
Brookline, 566-3469. Open from 
noon to 10 p.m. Tues. through 
Thurs. and Sun., and until 11 p.m. 
on Fri. and Sat. Kitchen open all 
hours. On Thurs. through Sat., the 
Charlie Harris Trio performs from 
8:30 to 11 p.m. Complimentary hot 
hors d'oeuvre on Tues. through Fri. 
from 5 to 7 p.m. Informal dress. AE, 
MC, Visa 


NORTH OF BOSTON 
Alan's Fifth Wheel Room, Rte. 150, 
Amesbury, 388-1696. Diner open 24 
hours, every day. Bar opens at 
noon. G & W music every night from 
8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 

Aurora Coffee House, 169 E. Main 
St., Gloucester, 281-0756. Lunch 
served daily from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Dinner served daily except Mon. 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Jazz, folk, and 
classical music on Thurs. through 
Sat. from 8:30 p.m. to midnight. 
Donations. 
Blackburn Tavern, 2 Main St., 
Gloucester, 283-9108. Open from 
11:30 a.m. to 12:20 a.m. daily. 
Sandwiches and salads served until 
11 p.m. Music, including jazz, folk, 
bluegrass, Irish, and swing, every 
Wed. through Sun. at 9 p.m. Cover 
$1 to $2. AE, MC, Visa. 
Canterbury, 392 Cabot St., Beverly, 
922-9420 or -7368. Live new wave. 
The Charley Horse, 377 Lynnway, 
Lynn, 595-9503. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Open until 2 a.m. on Fri. and Sat. 
Open from noon to midnight on 
Sun. Sandwiches and_ deli food 
served with daily luncheon specials. 
Full bar. Nine billiard tables. Sun. is 
tournament day. No ragged jeans or 
foul language. 

The Frolics, Salisbury Beach, 465- 
8400. Front bar opens at 9 a.m. Live 
rock music every night from 8 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Cover varies. 

The Grog, Middle St., Newburyport, 
465-8008. Open daily at 11 30 a.m. 
Open on Tues. through Sat. until 1 
a.m. Open until 11:30 p.m. on Sun. 
and Mon. Kitchen open until 10 p.m. 
on Sun. through Thurs., and until 11 
p.m. on Fri. and Sat. Jazz, 
bluegrass, folk, and rock music 
every Tues. through Sun. at 9 p.m. 
MC, Visa. 

Main Act, in the Harbour House, 
830 Lynnway, Lynn, 581-5555. Open 
daily at 8 p.m. Contemporary rock 
and new wave, and frequent 
national acts. $2 cover on 
weekdays. A $3.50 to $4 cover on 
Fri. and Sat. Occasionally higher 
charge for major acts. No ragged 
jeans. 

Mr. C’s Rock Palace, 111 Thorndike 
St., Lowell, 454-5557. Open Thurs. 
through Sat. from 7:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Live rock every night. Game 
room. On Thurs., draft beer is 25 
cents, vodka drinks are 50 cents. $2 
cover, more for: national acts. 
Casual dress. 

Prince, Rte. 1, Saugus, 233-9824. 
Bills itself as the largest pizzeria in 
New England. Open until 1 a.m. 
Sing along with John Corcoran’s 
irish songs and oldies every Wed. 
and Fri. through ‘Sun. for $1. On 
Thurs., listen to music from the '30s 
played by a 20-piece big band. $2 
cover on Thurs. 

Sandy’s Jazz Revival, 54 Cabot St., 
Beverly, 922-6954 or -7515. Open 
every Thurs. through Sun. night, 
and sometimes other nights, too, at 
7 p.m. Name jazz and blues per- 
formers start at 8:30. Sandwiches 
and hors d’oeuvre until closing. 
Cover ranges from $2 to $6.16 


SOUTH OF BOSTON 
Beachcomber, 797 Quincy Shore. 
Dr.. Quincy, 479-8989. Live rock 
bands every night at 9 p.m. $1 cover 
on Fri. and Sat. 

The Bell Buoy, 93 Front St., Scituate 
Harbor, 545-4910. Rock, country, 
and blues every Tues. through Sun. 
at 8:30 p.m. Happy hour from 4 to 8 
p.m. $1 cover on weekends. AE, 
MC, Visa. 
Casey’s One/Casey’s Two, 247 
Nantasket Ave., Hull, 925-9850. 
Casey's One opens daily at noon. 
Casey's Two is open Thurs. through 
Sun. nights from 8 p.m. with live 
rock every night. Draft beer is 30 
cents Thurs. through Sun. from 8 to 
10 p.m. Variable cover charge on 
Fri. through Sun. Neat dress. 
Club Rendezvous, 280 Merrimac 
St.. Methuen, 686-0600. Live rock 
and new wave. Drink specials on 
weekdays. Variable cover charge. 
Lunasea, 59 Short St. (Rte. 140), 
Taunton, 822-0343. Open on Wed. 
and Thurs. from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 2 a.m. Live 
rock every night at 9:30. Game 
room. TV. Wed. is beer night. Thurs. 
you get cheap shots. Cover varies 
from $1 to $7.50. 
Ranch House, 222 Canal St., 
Marshfield, 834-9149. Open Wed. 
through Fri. at 4 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. at noon. Live rock Wed. 
through Sun. at 9 p.m. Drink 
specials on Wed., Thurs., and Sun. 
Cover from %1 to $3. 

Continued on page 28 
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WHO TOOK 
TOBY RINALDI? 
GREGORY MCDONALD 


Gregory 
Mcdonald 








ep aerienee) 
at 


Chicago 








celebrating her new |; 


novel 

THE SCHOOL 
BOOK 

Tuesday, June 17, 
8:00 p.m. 


$10.95 
HARPER & ROW 


celebrating her 
autobiography, 
SHELLEY, ALSO 
KNOWN AS 
SHIRLEY 
Thursday, June 19, 
5:00 p.m. 


$14.95 
MORROW 


The creator of 
“Fletch” celebrates 
his new novel, 
WHO TOOK 
TOBY RINALDI? 
Wednesday, June 
25, 8:00 p.m. 


$9.95 
G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


celebrating 

THE DINNER 
PARTY 

Monday, June 30 
5:30 p.m. 


$12.95 
ANCHOR PRESS 
DOUBLEDAY 








ATIE, 
u V DINNER PARTY 





$15.00 
HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Future events at the Library 





Appearing at the Boston Public Library in 
cooperation with the Harvard Book Store Cafe. 


HELEN VENDLER 


whose recent book Part of Nature, Part of Us is a 
collection of poetry reviews, will lead a panel discussion 
entitled “On Reviewing and Being Reviewed.” Gail Mazer, 

Robert Pinsky and Frank Bidart will participate. The 
discussion will take place on Tuesday, June 24th at 8:00 
pm, in the Rabb Lecture Hall of the Boston Public Library. 
After the discussion the audience is invited to go across 
the street to Harvard Book Store Café for a reception. 


will include Ross Terrill, 


Roger Tory Peterson and Jane Holtz Kay. 








Street has a H 


Meet the Author — 




















Monday through Frida 
Friday 8:30 am 
Saturday 9:30 ai 


Sunday 11 ar 














larvard Book Store Cafe 


Continental Breakfast 


Enjoy croissants, fruits, freshly-squeezed juice, baked 


goods, coffee and your favorite newspaper. 
Monday through Friday 8:30-11:00 am, Saturday 9:30-11:00 am 


Bae Lunch, Dinner, Late Supper 
and in-between (served from 11:30 am) 















Appetizers and Savouries Sandwiches 
Mousse de FoieauCognac _—1.75 Havarti Cheese 2.75 
a Smoked Tongue 3.75 
Crudités with garlic mayonnaise 1.50 Genoa Salami 2.95 
Pate du Campagne country sve 2.50 Roast Beef 3.50 
Herring Fillet 1.95 Sugar Cured Ham 3.25 
with apples, walnuts and dill sauce Olive & Cream Cheese 2.25 


french. rye. whole wheat or bohemian 
Sou S pumpernickel bread with your choice of 
p made fresh every day, prices vary tomatoes. watercress. lettuce. spanish onions. 
homemade mayonnaise. horseradish sauce 





















or dijon mustard 
Entrée Salads swiss. muenster or provolone cheese 25¢ 
es Pets arr Antipasto Napolitano 5.25 Cheese & Fruit Platter 
ey ane ' ones soe Seen esa atm ee 
— greens in herb vinaigrette at emiad mate "0 Sanake ce cadet per person 
Spinach Salad 3.75 4.50 
pooper ral a. Desserts 
ato choice of dressing. 4 95 Fresh Fruit in Port 1.95 
Nigoise sion of imported tuna with F Dessert du Jour 1.75 
Sota Linzer Torte 2.50 
Andalusian Salad 6.25 Sacher Torte 2.50 
shrimp. mussels. — and olives Beverages 
bound in a spi jomemade mayonnaise. 
above served sia french bread abchs ge 1 ; 4 
afe au Lait 
. Hot Entrées & rove ag oe 1.10 
. @ Mocha 1.25 
ingredients. Mineral Water 1.00 
. m Lemonade fresh squeezed e 1.00 
Side Dishes Café Americain 60 
Tabouli Salad 95 Teas darjeeling. formosa oolong, orange 60 
Pepper Slaw 75 pekoe. chamomille. mint. english breakfast and many more 
Potato Salad 75 Iced Tea 75 
Small Garden Salad 1.25 Grand Cru Cider 1.50 
Marinated Mushrooms 1.50 11 to 14 proof 
- Aperitifs Dessert Wines 
lass ‘2bottle bottle 
Kir 1.95 Cockburn no. 25 ot 
Dubonnet (Bonde orRed) §~—« 1.50 Ruby Port (porugai 1.50 
Tio Pepe Fino Sherry 1.75 Harvey’s 
Grand Cru Cider 1.50 Bristol Cream 1.95 
(Normandy, France) ‘ Sherry ‘denaee:Susaln) J 
House Selections Warre Tawny Port 1.50 
5 1978 Chateau de Tustal 1.75 6.50 one 
(Entre deux Mers. France) 
1969 Serradayres Red 1.75 6.50 
(Portugal Malt Beverages 
; Rose Wine In Bottles bottle 
as D Anjoy, : 6.75 Beck’s Beer (Germany) 1.75 
J emy-Pannier Bass Alle (énsinc) 1.95 
ah. 2 Guinness Stout (irciana) 1.95 
Sparkling Wines Molson Golden Alle (cenade) 1.50 
te : Kupferberg Gold Sekt (German 12.00 ‘ is aig Light Beer (rotena) 1.75 
SEP, erties coust Seat 20.00 Heineken (Hotiana) 1.50 
White Wines eet es 
— Ge Solar Do Mihno Vinho Verde (minno. Portugal) 7.00 
ws S| ™, 1978 Chateau Ste Michelle Fumé Blanc (washington) 8.50 
ean aa on a 1978 Vouvray Chateau de Monfort (Loire. France) 4.75 9.00 
1977 Mirassou Chardonnay (monterey. Califomia) 9.75 
Y ! STREET 1977 Kenderman Piesporter Michelsberg (mosctie. Germany) 6.75 
1978 Corvo Bianco (Sicily. Italy) 8.00 
1978 Macon Lugny, Les Charmes (Burgundy. France) 650 12.00 
R Ce BOSTON 1978 Gustave Lorentz Gewurztraminer (Aric. ance) 10.00 
Red Wines '» bottle bottle 
iday, 8:30 am to ] ] pm d. Lohr Cabernet Sauvignon (North Coast. California) 9.50 
: aes 1978 Louis Latour Beaujolais Village (a1) 4.75 9.00 
am to Midnight 1976 Simi Zinfandel (Alexander. California) : 10.00 
0 am to Midnight 1976 La Cardonne Rothschild (serdeaus. france) 12.00 
1 am to 5 pm 
































30% OFF SPECIALS! 


Now through June 22 June 23 through July 13 








ANOVELBY 
WOMEN | crisis WALKER PERCY) CFGoND 
Of CRISIS II | ey Robert Coles and COMING. 
Livesof Work Jame Hallowell Coles. by Walker Percy 
al reants 
A DELACORTE PRESS/ 
SEYMOUR LAWRENCE BOOK A FARRAR STRAUS GIROUX BOOK 
List $10.95 List $12.95 


i | SALE 
| nee || aa: $9.05 


SPECIALS ALSO AVAILABLE AT 1256 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
AND 732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 


NEW CRITICAL 


ESSAYS PLUS 


























by Roland Barthes 

(tae be aia These Barthes Classics 
ys demonstrates, a 

Barth i i 

sit ih now in paperback. 


The Pleasure of the ae $3.95 
~ The Eiffel Tower $4.95 
ae Roland Barthes %4.95 


$10.95 These 4 Barthes boils 


A FARRAR STRAUS GIROUX BOOK not included in 30% specials. 


FREE! 


A Best Seller With Breakfast. 


_Enjoy a continental 
breakfast while you 
browse through your 
favorite newspaper. 
Then, take home a free 
best seller that’s worth 
more than the cost of 
the breakfast* 














GOOD FOR ANY War and Remembrance Class Reunion The Matarese Circle 
ONE OF THE SIX Herman Wouk Rona Jaffe Robert Ludlum 
BEST SELLERS List $3.95 List $2.75 List $3.50 


SHOWN ABOVE 
WITH PURCHASE 
OF BREAKFAST. 
% (Minimum $2.50) 


Monday through Friday only 
8:30-11:00 am 


One coupon per person 
Offer expires July 11, 1980 
+ or while quantities last 
I 


Harvard 
Book Store cu, 











anes ead 
A MAJOR BESTSELLER ON TWO CONTINENTS 








(MSTHOR OF 
THE STAND aso THE DEAD ZONE 
WITH 8 PAGES OF FILM SCENES 


























Café * Third World War The White Album The Shining 
General Sir John Hackett Joan Didion Stephen King 
190 Newbury St., at Exeters™ +; List $2.95 List $2.75 List $2.95 
_ Boston @ 536-0095 bs | fe ne wie 
ow . _— —— eT . LEER RO AR RR RS a ete 


aS PORE RD Ea PPR 


PORE matlise 




















SAVE MONEY 


buy used books at 





THE BOOK 
CASE 


42 CHURCH ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 





Large selection of used 
books — also most unusual 
selection of art cards, post 
cards, and gifts. 








Boston Magazine 
says: 
“Best Used 
Bookstore” 














co 


seven days 
a week. 


SCIENCE FANTASY 
BOOK STORE 


Largest science fiction selection 
in New England Mon., July 7, 2 - 
3:30 PM Stephen Donaldson 
(author of The Thomas 
Corenano fantasy trilogy) will be 
autographing Wounded Land. 


18 Eliot St. 
Harvard Square 
547-5917 
Mon. — Sat. 11-5; 











THE MILLIO 
YEAR PICNIC. 

W ENGLAND’S LARGEST 

COMIC BOOKS STORE 
Over 400,000 Comics in 
Stock. First with New Comics, 
Undergrounds, British Dr. 
Who Comics. Back Numbers. 


We Buy Comic Book and 
Science Fiction. Collection. 





IF IT’S HARDWARE 
- WE HAVE IT! 


HARDWARE*HOUSEWARES sPAINTS 


PRATT & LAMBERT PAINTS 
CALIFORNIA PAINTS 
LUMBER - WALL PAPER 














Le 


0861 ‘ZL ANNE ‘Il LUYVd ‘HAWWNS OL 3GIND ‘*XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 








Open Thur. ‘til 8 








CAN’T FIND IT AT HOME 
WE CAN HELP 


GOODS SENT 
WORLD WIDE 


















Fresh fruit, produce, 
fish, and cheese a 


31 Putnam Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





































354-8010 
Combination plates - $3.50 One block down from Mass. Ave. 
Goan om BOA M.-9:30 P.M 
623-9762 from 8:00 A.M.-9: M. 
FRESH FISH DELIVERED DAILY 26 BRATTLE ST., Be oo 
16 Eliot St. HIGHEST QUALITY & CAMBRIDGE 
. : —_, 








WordsWorth’s Summer Getaway Plan 
Win a weekend in Vermont. Get out of the city& _ 
ed bed New England’s charming country inns. Stop ~ 
n & see the newest guides & sign up to win a free 
4 weekend for 2 Z at the Chester Inn.* | 

























Lower New England: 
Connecticut. Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island 

Fol. Rinehart, & Winston 


Classic Country Inns 
, of Upper New England 
Se — RH lolt. Rinehart. & Winston 











Walking Tours of 
New England 
Doubleday 
























4 Ciuide to Recommended 
4 County Inns of New England 
§@ Globe, Pebuot 











Guide to Country Inns 
N Am. edition 
Beorkshive Traveller 


America s Wonderful 
Little Inns & Hotels 
Dutton 















Specializing in personal customers service 
Open 7 nights a week 





10% off trade paperbacks _ 15% off trade hardcovers 
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Red Coach Grill, 150 Granite St., 
Braintree, 843-1002. Restaurant 
open daily from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Live Top-40 music Mon. through 
Sat. from 9 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. 
Jackets required in the lounge after 
9 p.m. All major credit cards. 
Thackeray’s, Walpole Mall, Walpole, 
762-2555. Opens daily at 11:30 a.m. 
Kitchen closes at 11:30 p.m., but 
sandwiches available until midnight. 
Live Top-40 music every night at 
8:30. No T-shirts or ragged jeans. 
AE, MC, Visa. 

Uncle Sam’s, 296 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull, 925-5300. Open daily from 8 
p.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 2 
p.m. Music in the lounge on Wed. 
Live hard rock on Thurs. through 
Sun. Pizza served until closing. 
Happy hour on Sun. from 2 to 6:30 
p.m. $1 cover on Wed. Cover is $3 
and up Thurs. through Sun. 


WEST OF BOSTON 
Backyard, 107 rear Union St., New- 
ton Centre, 964-6684. Opens daily 
at 11:30 a.m. Piano bar nightly from 
9 p.m. Happy hour daily in lounge 
from 4 to 7 p.m. Casual dress. AE. 
The Brook, Webb Brook Rd. (a 
quarter-mile from Rte. 3A), Billerica, 
667-1502. Hard rock Thurs. through 
Sun. from 9 p.m. Each Tues. is 
auditions night. On Thurs., cover is 
$2 and drinks are 50 cents. Also, 
chug-a-lug contest. On Sun., $5 ad- 
mits you to open bar from 9 to 11 
p.m. Other nights, cover is $2 and 
up. Neat attire. 

Cinema Lounge, Searstown Shop- 
ping Center, off Rte. 2, Leominster, 
534-0573. Tiki Hut Lounge open 
from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. daily, and 
features tropical decor along with 
Hawaiian and Polynesian drinks. 
Cinema Room is open Tues. 
through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Live rock and Top-40, including 
national acts, every night. Games. 
Tues. is dollar night, Wed. is 25-cent 
night, and drinks are two-for-one on 
Thurs. and Sun. -Cover charge 
usually $2 Thurs. through Sat. No 
cover other nights, except on 
holidays and when national acts are 
performing. No ragged or patched 
jeans. 

Mill Falis Restaurant, 383 Elliot St., 
Newton Upper Falls, 244-3080. 
Cocktail lounge opens Mon. 
through Fri. at 11:45 a.m. and on 
Sat. at 5:30 p.m. Lunch and dinner 


available in restaurant. Singing - 


pianist Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. 
Happy hour daily from 4:30 to 6:30 
p.m. No jeans. All major credit 
cards except CB. 

Papa’s I, 1391 Washington St., West 


Newton Square, 527-9553. Open 
from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 1 a.m. Full menu until 
midnight. Happy hour daily from 4 
to 7 p.m., and all day until 7 p.m. on 
Sat. and Sun. Juke box, large- 
screen TV, games, cribbage, chess, 
etc. Tournaments. Varied food 
specials. 

Red Barn, Rte. 9, Westboro, 366- 
1362. Closed Mon. and Tues. Top- 
40 rock bands Wed. through Sun. at 
8 p.m. Gong show on Thurs. On 
Wed., $3 cover and 35-cent drinks. 
On Fri. and Sat., cover is $2. On 
Sun. cover is $1 and all drinks are 
$1. Dress code: neat. Also includes 
Caine Ridge Saloon, which is open 
every day from 11 a.m. for lunch 
and drinks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bow St. Pub, 47 Bow St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 436-9464. Live 
entertainment. 

Club Casino, 169 Ocean Bivd., 
Hampton Beach, (603) 926-4542. 
Open from 10 a.m. Sandwiches and 
low drink prices on the porch from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Live music (coun- 
try, oldies, rock) on Fri. and Sat. at 9 
p.m. and every night starting July 1. 
Each. Sun. will be big-band night. 
Cover varies from $4.50 to $8.50. 
Codfish Aristocracy, the Hill, 
Portsmouth, (603) 431-8503. Closed 
Sun. Fresh fruit drinks and whim- 
sical dining concepts from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Light rock, folk, and 
pop music every night from 8 p.m. 
to midnight. 

Dolphin Striker, 15 Bow St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 431-5222. Lunch 
served Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Dinner every 
evening from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
Buffet served Sun. from 4 to 8 p.m. 
On Thurs. and Fri., there’s live jazz 
and swing, and on Sun., a lone 
piano player performs from 8:30 
p.m. to 12:30 a.m. On Sun. more 
jazz, from 8 to 11:30 p.m., ($1 
cover). No T-shirts or shorts. MC, 
Visa. 

Headliners North, Railroad Square, 
Nashua, (603) 889-8844. Open 
every night from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Live rock Tues. through Sat. at 9:30 
p.m. Cover charge from $2 to $3. On 
Tues., drinks are $1. On Thurs., 
drinks are two for one. Dress: neat. 
Horsefeathers, The Upper Square, 
Dover, (603) 749-0483. Open every 
day for lunch and dinner. Live music 
Wed. from 8 p.m. to midnight. 


“Meadowbrook, Interstate Highway 


Circle, Portsmouth, (603) 436-2700. 
Two lounges and restaurant. This 
establishment never closes, except 
the lounges are closed on Mon. Live 


rock Tues. through Sat. from 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Cover charge on Fri. and 
Sat. is $2, and on other nights $1. 
Various happy hours. All major 
credit cards. 
Oar House, 55 Ceres St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 436-4025. Open 
every day for lunch from 11:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m., and for dinner from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. Live jazz and soft 
rock every night. Cover charge $1 
on Fri. and Sat. AE, MC, Visa. 
Oxenyoke Inn, North Conway, (603) 
356-2931. Open every night from 6 
p.m. to 1 a.m. starting July 1. Live 
rock and blues at 9 p.m. Cover 
charge $1 to $2, sometimes more 
for major acts. All-you-can-eat 
buffet until 9:30 p.m. for $6.95. All 
major credit cards. 

Press Room, 77 Daniel St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 431-5186. Open 
every day from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Kitchen open until 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. All kinds 
of live acoustic music Tues. through 
Sun. at 9 p.m. Happy hour on Mon. 
through Fri. from 4 to 6 p.m. 
Puddie Dock Pub, 38 State St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 431-4731. Open 
every day from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Kitchen open until 9 p.m., and later 
on weekends. Soft rock and pop 
every night from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4 to 6 p.m. MC, Visa. 

Rusty Hammer, 31 Pleasant St., 
Portsmouth, (603) 436-9289. Open 
daily except Sun. from 7 a.m. to 1 
a.m. Full menu until 10 p.m., and 
sandwiches until closing. Soft rock 
from 9 p.m. on Wed. through Sat. 
Happy hour from 4 to 6 p.m. on 
Mon. through Fri. MC, Visa. 

Stone Church, Granite St. at the top 
of the hill, Newmarket, (603) 659- 
6321. Open from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Thurs. through Sat. Live bluegrass, 
folk, rock, and blues at 9 p.m. Hap- 
py hour from 8 to 9 p.m. $1 cover on 
Fri. and Sat. 

Union House, 100 Union Ave., 
Laconia, (603) 524-5783. Open daily 
from 11:30 a.m. until 12:45 a.m., ex- 
cept closes at midnight on Sun. 
Kitchen open from 5 to 9 p.m., and 
until 10 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. 
Sandwiches available until mid- 
night. Folk-rock music at 9 p.m. six 
nights a week (call for schedule). All 
major credit cards. 

Upcountry Saloon, Main Street, 
North Conway, (603) 356-9782. 
Open daily from 11 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Kitchen open until 11 p.m. Live rock 
on Fri. through Sun. at 9 p.m. Cover 
charge, Sat. only, is $1. Pinball. TV. 
Happy hour from 4 to 7 p.m. daily 
except Sat. No T-shirts or torn 
jeans. AE, MC, Visa. 


Lucy Dillon 


Keep on dancin’ 


DISCOS 


Extensive research has finally 
shown disco to be harmless, except 
possibly to ears, feet, elbows, 
kidneys, and libidos, so go ahead 
and boogie. Recently we’ve seen a 
new hybrid arising out of the ashes 
of the pitched battle between rock 
and -disco, known, appropriately 
enough, as the rock disco. Roller 
discos are big-time, too, and by next 
year we can expect to see hang- 
gliding discos, ferris-wheel discos, 
and unicycle discos. Watch this 
space. 

Ahmed’s Disco, 96 Winthrop St., 
Cambridge, 547-9382. See club 
listings for Cambridge. 

Amaru’s, 80 Bridge St., Dedham, 
326-9755. Open daily at 8 a.m., dan- 
cing from 9 p.m. Two dance floors. 
Kitchen closes at midnight. Free 
disco lessons Tues. at 9 p.m. No 
jeans, corduroys, sneakers, or T- 
shirts. AE. 

The Ark, 835 Beacon St., Boston, 
247-9548. Loud and cheap; popular 
with the college crowd. Open daily 
from 11:30 a.m. Dancing starts at 9 
p.m. On Tues., bottled beers are 50 
cents. On Wed. and Thurs. it’s two 
drinks for the price of one. $1 cover 
Tues., Thurs., and Fri. No jeans. 
Cafe at Capucino’s, 1114 Beacon 
St., Newton, 527-2440. Blue-lit 
dance floor holds 30. Piano bar 
Wed. through Sat. from 8 p.m. to 


The Boston Women’s Art Alliance 


in association with 
[he Boston Phoenix 


present 


The Dinner P 
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~~ 


by 


Judy 


OM xAweretere 4 
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midnight. Juke-box disco every 
night. Happy hour with hot hors 
d’oeuvre Mon. through Fri. from 4 to 
7 p.m. All major credit cards. 
Boston-Boston, 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, 262-2424. Spectacular light 
show. Three separate dance floors 
accommodating about 1000 
dancers. Open Wed. through Sat. 
from 9 p.m. Chinese food available. 
$3 cover on Wed. and Thurs., $5 on 
Fri. and Sat. No jeans, corduroys, T- 
shirts, or sneakers. Designer jeans 
admitted when. accompanied by 
sport coat. 
Buddies, 733 Boylston St., Boston, 
263-2480. Gay disco and lounge 
open from noon to 2 a.m. Dancing 
Starts at 9 p.m. Happy hour with 
complimentary hot hors d’oeuvre 
Sun. through Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Cover is $1 Sun. through Thurs. 
nights, and $2 on Fri. and. Sat. 
nights. 
Cache, 1194 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 731-0271. Disco and 
backgammon. Tri-level floor for 650 
dancers. Open Wed. through Sun. 
from 8:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. Cover 
charge $2 on Fri. and Sat. Men must 
wear jackets on weekends. 
Cyranno’s, 200 North Beacon St., 
Boston, 254-0003. 
Diamond Lounge and Disco, 274 
Washington St., Dedham, 326-3957. 
El Sid’s, 318 Broadway, Somerville, 
623-2838. 
Faces, 215 Concord Tpke., Cam- 
bridge, 491-4059. Calls itself the 
number-one suburban disco. Open 
Wed. through Sun. from 8 p.m. Wed. 
is oldies night. Thurs. is rock night. 
$3 cover on Fri. and Sat. 
Fashionable attire required. No 
sneakers. 
The Fan Club, 77 Warrenton St., 
Boston, 357-5050. A favorite with 
stars from all the shows playing near- 
by, like Annie and Fiddler. Closed 
Mon. Jazz pianist performs Tues. 
through Sat. from 8 to 10:30 p.m., 
when dancing starts. Continental 
menu available until 1 a.m. $4 cover 
on Fri., Sat., Sun., and Tues. $3 on 
Thurs. No T-shirts or sneakers. All 
major credit cards. 
The Flying Machine, in the Holiday 
Inn, 5 Blossom St. (Government 
Center), Boston, 742-7630. Two 
dance floors for about 350 dancers. 
Happy hour Mon. through Fri. from 
4 to 7 p.m. Dancing starts every 
night at 8. Full menu until 10 p.m. 
Mon. is oldies night. Cover $2 Fri. 
through Sun. No jeans, sneakers, or 
T-shirts. All major credit cards. 
Jacob’s Ladder, 220 Lynnway, 
Revere, 289-5566. Dining room with 
full menu from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Continued on page 32 


At the 


Boston Center 
| Xe) ad Watews Vans 


539 Tremont St.,. Boston 


An exciting and monument work of art; of great beauty and scope, 
celebrating the achievements and contributions of women to Western Civilization. 


10 a.m. to 10 p.m. daily 


$2.50 Admission 


Tickets available at Bostix, and thegBoston Center for the Arts. 


: y ° . ° ° ‘ ean at . : Sy Pees te 
Sponsored and organized by the Boston Women s Art Alliance in association with Phe Boston Phoenix as part of Boston Jubilee 350. 
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Phoenix 


is pleased to announce 


The Official Program Gude to 
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THE LARGEST EXHIBIT AREA 
IN THE 6-STATE NEW ENGLAND REGION 
This will be one of the largest and most prestigious energy shows 
of 1980. Over 400 exhibits featuring Electric & Solar Cars, Wind 
Energy Applications, Solar Energy Systems, Insulation 
Techniques, Wood & Coal Burning Stoves, Energy Management 
baton and hundreds of other energy saving Products & 
ervices. 


EXHIBITOR INQUIRIES INVITED 




















Rasteiltenaiivions INC. 


SUITE 478 ¢ STATLER OFFICE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 


\¢ (617) 423-0017 
ADVERTISING INQUIRIES INVITED 


Phcentix 


Sales Department 
100 Mass. Ave. Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 536-5390 
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Bikes To Fix... 


BICYCLES 


... Bikes To Buy. 



































ped Shop 


gear YOU up for the season! 
ae featuring = @ 
: Fuji®... 


the ultimate in touring bikes 
*Also in Stock * 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 








We also rent bikes 





— OE) 
303 Cambridge St., Boston B | g Y p L E 
Open 7 days 8 a.m.-6 p.m. Mon. 12-6 























899-6293 SAT. 9-5:30 


EXPERT SALES AND SERVICE. 











° Soma GARELLI MOPEDS 
2, ,Goncord "donee, IED, OIL -Injestor, to ? 
Se Columbia aiininate prombang = SAB 
of gas and oil. 
TUNE UP SPECIAL $21.50 
includes: brake adjustment, 
derailleurs adjustment, true wheels, lub. 
473 Main St. H . k 
Waltham, MA. ° waits ‘wie 38 
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Mgrs: & PARTS AND ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE. 




















___ Everyone has these bicycles on rhe 
drawing board. Except us. 


aye Q; 
Ours are on the road. fhey are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing that aren't expensive. 
Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 
to construct. But the 12-speed Royale - 
doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 
Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 
chrome molybdenum bicycle. 
But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possible. 
We're on the road. They'll 
have to wait for another day. 


The Royale by Fumi 
First and Foremost. 








International Bicycie Ace Wheelworks Lifecycle Sirois Cycle O’Neil’s Bike & Ski 
Center, Inc. 2044 Mass. Ave. 1013 Mass. Ave. Pedal Pushers 389 North Washington St. Shop 
70 Brighton Ave. Cambridge, MA Cambridge, MA 473 Main St. (Rte. 1) 1094 Main St. 
Alliston, MA 876-8200 354-8595 Waltham, MA N. Attleboro Webster Square 
783-5804 Goodale’s Bicycle Store 899-6293 695-6303 Worcester, MA 
Open Mon.-Thurs. Myehe Valley 48 Main St. M, T, Th 10-6 798-0084 
9:30-9:00 neahworks Nashua, NH W, F 10-8 Ski Market Pedal Power Bike & Ski 
Fri. 9:30-8:00 889 Main St. 603-882-2111 Sat. 9-5:30 Danvers 777-3344 170 Great Road 
Sat. 9:30-6:00 Winchester, MA New Hampshire's Braintree 848-3733 Acton, MA 











729-0425 Largest Dealer! Burlington 272-2222 263-3197 
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Photo: Bill DeSimone 











Even when it’s love at 
first sight, meeting 
your bike at The Bi- 
cycle Exchange is just 
the beginning of a 
very enduring rela- 
tionship. To every new 
Raleigh, Motobe- 
cane, Peugeot, Uni- 
vega. and custom 
frame, we attach a 
“BEBOP” card. That’s 
the Bicycle Exchange 
Bicycle. Owner’s Plan 
and it guarantees your 





(THEY MET AT THE BICYCLE EXCHANGE) 


frame for life, warran- 
tees all components 
except tubes and tires 
for a year, and pro- 
vides free tune-up 
service for 90 days. 
Bebop also entitles 
you to special dis- 
counts on our al- 
ready competitive 
prices.* So even if 
you're a little impul- 
sive in your deci- 
sions, BEBOP’s got 
you covered! 


*10% discount on bicycle clothing and all in-shop repair parts for one year. 


the ‘x bicycle exchange 


3 Bow Street 
Cambridge, 02138 
864-1300 
Closed Sundays and Mondays 


PLEASE WRITE TO US FOR YOUR FREE SPRING BROCHURE 


Keep the happy couplie together with a KRYPTONITE lock, 
fully guaranteed against theft (up to $200.00} for a year. 
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Continued from page 28 

Nautical decor complete with a 
swimming-pool bar which is open 
from 10 a.m. to around 8 or 9 p.m. 
Dancing starts nightly at 7 p.m. and 
gets serious around 11. Low drink 
prices on Mon., with $3 cover 
charge. 

Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, 
262-9000. Restaurant-disco in Art 
Deco style. Piano bar downstairs 
from 8 p.m. Dancing starts every 
night at 10. Dinner served until mid- 
night. Two-thousand-watt five-way 
sound system. Loud. Disco lessons 
on Sun. No jeans; jackets required 
for men. AE, DC. 

Kenmore Club, 533 Commonwealth 
Ave., Kenmore Square, Boston, 
536-1950. Two separate clubs, both 
open nightly from 7:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m., and neither allows jeans, T- 
shirts, or sneakers. 

— Celebration. Room for 750 
people. Light show. Cover charges, 
Fri. and Sat. only: $2 for members, 
$3 for non-members, and $4 for 18- 
and 19-year-olds. 

— Narcissus. Completely 
remodeled, with 3 floors and room 
for 800 people. Slides, films, fog 
machines, spinning lights, thick 
smoke, and loud. loud music. Music 


includes oldies, disco, and big 
bands. $1 cover Sun. through 
Thurs., and $5 on Fri. and Sat. No 
one admitted under 20 years old. 
Kimmie’s, 237 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, 354-8166. Lights, 
mirrored dance floor. Cover $3 on 
Fri. and Sat. for non-members, $2 
for members. Proper dress. 

King’s Row 1, 82 Lansdowne St., 
Boston, 261-3532. See club listings 
for Boston. 

King’s Row Ii, 1600 Soldiers Field 
Rd., Brighton, 254-0710. See club 
listings for Allston, Brighton, 
Brookline. 

King’s Row Ill, Stadium Lanes, 
Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, 686- 
0107. Bowling alley with lounge with 
room for about 500 people. Dance 
floor holds 25. Lounge opens at 10 
a.m. daily, dancing begins at 8 p.m. 
Dress jeans allowed. 

Kix, 590 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 266-7050. Three dance 
floors for 500 people. Mirrors, 
lights, and funky sound. Happy hour 
Tues. through Fri. from 4 to 8 p.m. 
Dancing Wed. through Sun. starting 
at 8 p.m. Cover $3 Fri. through Sun., 
but you get in free Sun. with a Kix T- 
shirt. Except on Sun., jackets for 
men, no hats or jeans. 


Magoo’s Saloon, 64-65 Chatham 
St., near Faneuil Hall, Boston, 367- 
2590. Happy hour daily until 7 p.m. 
Dancing starts nightly at 8 p.m. $2 
cover on Fri. and Sat. No jeans, 
sneakers, or shirts without collars. 
Molly’s, 161 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
783-2900. See club listings for 
Allston, Brighton, Brookline. 

New York, New York, Route 1 South, 
Peabody, 535-3033. Opens nightly 
at 8. Downstairs is the only roller 
disco north of Boston; with after- 
noon and evening sessions 
available. On Sun. live big-band 
music. On Mon., all drinks are 
$1.25. Tues. is two-for-one night. 
Open bar from 8 to 11 p.m. on Wed., 
with $5 cover charge. On Thurs., all 
drinks are 50 cents from 8 to 10 
p.m. On Fri. and Sat., $3 cover. 
Proper dress. 

Porky’s, 343 Western Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 492-7772. Two dance floors 
hold 275 people. Open Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 6 p.m. Reggae Thurs. 
through Sun. 

Riley’s, 15 New Chardon St., 
Boston, 723-8371. Three dance 
floors hold about 500 people. Dan- 
cing every night from 9 p.m. Juke 


box every night, disco on Fri. and 


Sat. $4 cover for disco. No jeans. 
AE 


Scandal’s, in the Ramada Inn, 
McClellan Highway, East Boston, 
569-5250. Dancing every night from 
8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Shenanigan’s, Route 138, Canton, 
828-9611. Restaurant opens daily at 
11:30 a.m. Happy hour Mon. 
through Fri. from 3 to 7 p.m. and all 
night Sun. through Tues. Dancing 
nightly from 9. Cover $2 on Fri. and 
Sat. No jeans. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Spinoff, 145 Ipswich St., Boston, 
262-6132. Roller emporium with 
sessions Wed. through Sat. from 3 
p.m. to 1:30 a.m. Cover $3 to $5. 
Skate rental $1. No bar — open to 
all ages, except late sessions, which 
are open to 18-year-olds and older. 
Skate to disco, rock, new wave, and 
otdies. No sneakers or plain jeans. 
Spit, 13 Lansdowne St., Boston, 
262-2437. Boston’s answer to the 
’'80s — the punk disco. Open Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. from 10 p.m. to 1:37 
a.m. Dress: punk. $4 cover. No live 
music, ever. None. 
Studio 4, 98 Lynnway, Lynn, 595- 
1400. Dance floor holds about 600 
boogiers. Open nightly from 8 p.m. 
All drinks $1 on Sun. On Fri. and 
Sat., $3 cover and first drink free 


before 9:30 p.m. Proper dress at all 
times. 

Together, 110 Boylston St., Boston, 
426-0087. Gay disco every night 
from 8 p.m. Talent show on Mon. 
Gong show on Thurs. $2 cover. 
1270, 1270 Boylston St., Boston, 
261-1257. Three-floor gay disco. 
Open nightly from 8 p.m. Cover $1 
on Tues. and Thurs., and $2 on 
Wed., Fri., and Sat. Drinks two-for- 
one on Sun. and Thurs. Casual 
dress. 


Gourmand-ese 


RESTAURANTS 


Summer dining is supposed to be 
light and easy, but it is not always so 
for those who insist on doing 
everything themselves. After ail, 
paper plates are fine for a while, but 
then the fruit salad soaks through, 
leaving you with a mess the texture 
of a wet Pamper. That’s when you 
know it's time to eat out. The list of 
restaurants below isn’t exhaustive, 
but it is diverse; all you need do is 
pick one. 








Continued on page 34 











Bikes to Fix. . 


BICYCLES 


... Bikes To Buy. 














Garelli Peugeot Puch 


1%) 


a) 





Peugeot Motobecane Puch Columbia Garelli Takara Fuji 


Centurion 


s&° COMMUNITY 
¥ BIKE SHOPS 


“The World of Wheels is our Community”’ 





SERVICE-SALES-RENTALS-ACCESSORIES 


MOPEDS & BICYCLES 


Home of Discount Prices 
Puch Magnum XK-Regularly $839 


NOW $739 
Puch Cavalier-Regularly $255 Aut ) 
PEUGEOT J 
NOW $235 
490 Tremont OPEN 175 Mass. Ave. 
542-8623 7 DAYS PAYERS YAS; 


Takara Motobecane 


joadnag suBdaqojJoW] YON BIQuINIOD T]erex) Breyey, ing 








LEARN TO FIX YOUR BIKE 
at the 


BICYCLE 


COLLECTIVE 


351 Broadway, Camb. 868-3392 
COMMUTING? SEE US! 


REPAIR 























LIFECICLE@ 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


354-8595 




















BrandsMart’s 
- running another race. 









Last year, hundreds and hundreds 
of entrants sped through the streets 


of Cambridge during the Brands- 
Mart 1OK Olympic Road Race. And 
this year, BrandsMart will again sponsor this 
event, with proceeds going to benefit the Heart 
Fund. If you're into running, join us this Sep 
tember. 


=» BrandsMart’s 10K Road Race. 
7 Coming to Cambridge in September, 1980. | — 
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‘CRIMSON 
TRAVEL has the Best 


SERVICE Travel Values!! 
{ Cruise the Caribbean on the SS vom" 


November 9-21 From Boston 
12 Glorious Days visiting: 


SAN JUAN, ST. MAARTEN, MARTINIQUE, stipend 
ANTIGUA and ST. THOMAS 


You'll Love the Gracious Service and Warm Dutch Hospitality! 


isn World “ty National 
Sreeimmer HED Parks 


Visit: Grand Canyon, Zion, 
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Rate Per child $-11 Bryce, Grand Teton, Jackson 
yrs. 
: h h 1 edul Hole, Yellowstone, Las Vegas, 
for Children ange bp ny Salt Lake City! 
UNBELIEVABLE BUT TRUE! 
Weekly THURSDAY Departures age _— a 
(Saturday Departures $169 per child) Visit 6 States — DN : 

Includes round-trip jet, transfers, 7 nights hotel, NEVADA—UTAH—ARIZONA Departures from Boston 

2 days in DisneyWorld, 16 ride tickets, Cypress IDAHO—WYOMING—MONTANA Every Saturday 

Gardens, Sea World, Orange Ring and more! ee baie Sih ie ae aie das x 

«p- nei round- et, /n Ss accommodations, admission -' 
Special Adult Rate Only $389-$399 ne occ to all the National Parks, ddlene air-conditioned motorcoach teammate, Gkas Maar or keine "beech, teste 
i transportation throughout your itinerary, escort for entire privileges, porterage and gratuities, U.S. and Bahamian 
tour and more! | departure tax, room tax and much.more! - 
fi rere sew eh 
Bermuda »gif|| $779 $729 $679 | Nooa Scotia] . 
Weekly Summer Specials” ~ “i! dbl <r (St nah gl po as 
y ° Pp ae aes § P-P. GDI. OCC. = w/2 adults w/2 adutls J M 2 lid 

7 Days/6 Nights ; aine Oll ay 
Bermudiana, Belmont, Harmony Hall, Grotto neo myers 

Bay, Southampton Princess, Sonesta Beach, iu Tri-City our: => August 12-17 p.p. dbl. occ. 
Palmetto Bay S an Francisco / Includes round-trip ayo hea “ig deluxe 

a 


425- 89 motorcoach, accommodations, . dinner 
Honolulu / LasVegas Ost pa ~ pea on lunch or dinner daily 
12 Nights from Boston meals), taxes and more! 
Bermuda Bargain. . .$299 LS Daye/ 25 hg 


Rates are p.p. dbl. occ. plus tax ~ $ 8§79- $ 979 ea ee MC d ESS = 
s —ADVANCE BOOKING catenin Round-trip jet, accommodations..for. 3 nights in San ana a 


ae Francisco, 7 nights Honolulu and 2 nights Las Vegas, 


- ao M O n t real*> Ne transfers, taxes, tips, optional sightseeing and more! Tri-City Four ¢$ 399% BP 
M2: Weekends ease awail - J Week $699. Visiting: Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 



























Includes round-trip 





air, 7 nts. hotel, ; 
Weekly Friday departures from Boston transfers, ail taxes. $ 7 69 | Your Choice: July 19-26; 
Round-trip jet, transfers, 2 nights hotel, sightseeing -9: = 
and more! QUEBEC CITY OPTION ie Aug. 2-9; Aug. 19-23 

: p.p. dbl. occ. Includes round-trip transportation via air-conditioned motor- 








coach, 7 nights hotel, sightseeing in each city, full breakfast 
= daily, tour luncheons and dinners, admissions, taxes and 


| seers! : yg 


Les Floralies-Int’] Flower 
Show, in, Montreal! Enain pom 
eee ee fe mae foe, 1 é a 
Set gp olay A ogg ln $ 69 Portugal St. Thomas 
hotel Psa ‘ 7 P-Pp- dbl. occ. Y 1 Virgin Isle Sapphire 
= st Class & Deluxe Holiday Bay 
eater Weekends! 2 Week Vacations $439- 


Cc: | care 3 Tours to Choose from $490- 
ee amelot choose kom”. || Wewyseondeerar/senme/totiawremtce || $515 $510 


3 Sep i ween airports and hotels, all tips and taxes. Weekly Departure 3 
Qi sAS ‘July te . Aug. “ t. 16 & Call For Brochure! oo Throwdir Auedet Mid-Week Departures 

































p.p. 
dbl. Includes round-trip jet, hotel,} Includes round-trip jet, hotel, 
taxes, tips and more! All rates}taxes, tips and more! Rates 


oy ¢$ occ. “2 
ffexs Round-trip motorcoach, transfers, boxed Nabe Be. O Oce- ; are p-p. quad occ. “a 
ee 77 lunch, 1 night at the Loews Summit Hotel, top u a 
fat priced seat theater ticket, Sunday brunch, « = 


| ig t taxes! 3 4 We also offer 






















\] 
mctiets for a a Guadeloupe © Bahamas 


























order of deposit! a Martinique @ Mexico @ Haiti Motorcoach Tours 
£ ‘ <y Includes round-trip fet from N.Y., 3 feasts daily, unlimited pha Niagara Falls 
Call Crimson for all your travel needs! | | ee oe Nee eee free sports and much more! — Newport Mansions 
There are no service charges at Crimson Travel —Washinaton. D.C 
for information on travel arrangements for air g hgh Si othe 
packages, cruises, train or motorcoach tours. ~ 870 — Pennsylvania Dutch Country 
oe Reduced air fares! “4 & p.p. dbl. occ. aa — Mystic Seaport J 











| aa Boston Burlington Cambridge Lowell Natick Newtonville Quincy Swampscott Wellesley 


| 69 Great Road 2 Center Plaza 39 Boylston St. 710 er yal Tele 
— nt Wainut St. 8 Granite St. Vinnin Square 20 William Street 
Route 2A Government Ctr. Mall Harvard Square Stree p. Star Mkt. Quincy Center Star Markel Plaza Wellesley Off. Pk. 


| 263-9500 742-8500 272-2600 868-2600 458-9900 655- 7600 965-4600 471-4300 581-6200 237-7500 


| Se = Rates in effect as of June 1, 1980 & subject to change. a 
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BOSTON 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth 
Ave. (Kenmore Sq.), 267-2202. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 7 a.m. 
to 4 a.m., and on Sun. from 8 a.m. to 


4 a.m. Beer-and-wine license.’ 


Range: under $6. No reservations. 
AE, MC, Visa. Greek, American. 
Aegean Fare, 1 North St. (Dock 
Sq.), 723-4850. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to midnight, 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $10. Reservations accepted for 
Fri., Sat., and Sun. AE, MC, Visa. 
Greek, American. 

Aegean Fare, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, 742-8349. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No liquor license. 
fangs: under $6. Takeout only. No 
credit cards. Greek, American. 
Aku-Aku, 390 Commonwealth Ave., 
536-0420. Open seven days from 5 
p.m. to 3 a.m. Lounge open from 4 
p.m. to 2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. Reservations accepted. 
AE, DC. Chinese, Polynesian. 


Note: the funny little abbreviations 
near the end of some restaurant list- 
ings are not secret messages to the 
KGB, but rather designations for 
credit cards that a particular 
restaurant may honor. As follows: 
AE is American Express; CB, Carte 
Blanche; DC, Diners Club; MC, 
Master Charge; Visa, Visa. 








Alliston Depot, 353 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 783-2300. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from noon to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE, 
MC, Visa. Steak, chicken, seafood. 
Another Season, 97 Mt. Vernon St., 


. 367-0880. Open Mon. through Sat. 


from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: over $10. 
Reservations suggested. Inter- 
national. 

Athens Olympia, 51 Stuart St., 426- 
6236. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Closed on 
Sundays in July and August. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, MC, Visa. 
Specializes in Greek. 
Bangkok Cuisine, 177A 
Massachusetts Ave., 262-5377. 
Open Tues. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Open Sat. and Sun. from 4 to 11 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$3 to $7. No reservations. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Thai. 

Bob the Chef, 604 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, 247-9773. Open Tues. 


through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. - 
No license. Range: under $6. No 2 
reservations unless large party. Noo 


credit cards. Soul food. 

Boca Loca, 14 Westland Ave., 247- 
8540. Open Tues. through Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. Mexican. 
Brandy Pete’s, 82 Broad St., 482- 
4165. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Bar open to 10 
p.m., and to 11 p.m. on Fri. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
American. 

Brother Juniper’s, 86 
Massachusetts Ave., 536-2598. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 7:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $5. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Sandwiches and salads. 
Cafe Amalfi, 8-10 Westland Ave., 
536-6396. Open for lunch on Fri. 
only from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open 
for dinner Tues. through Sun. from 
4:30 to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
recommended. AE, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 


ce 


Lucy 














Note: Price ranges are general 
estimates for entrees and do not 
include all those scrumptious 
before-and-after extras. 





Cafe Budapest, 90 Exeter St., 734- 
3388. Open for lunch Mon. through 
Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. Open for 
dinner Mon. through Thurs. from 5 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until midnight. Open on Sun. 
from 1 to 10:30 p.m. Closed from 
June 29 to July 7. Fully licensed. 
Range: over $10. Reservations 
recommended, but none accepted 
for Sat. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Hungarian, international. 

Cafe Florian, 85 Newbury St., 247- 
7603. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 11 a.m. to midnight. 
Open Sun. from noon to 6 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: un- 
der $6. No reservations. No credit 


cards. Sandwiches, light suppers, 
and pastries. 

Cafe L’Ananas, 281A Newbury St., 
353-0176. Lunch served indoors 
and on sidewalk cafe Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Cafe 
also open from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. for 
beverages and dessert. Dinner 
served Mon. through Thurs. from 6 
to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: un- 
der $6 for lunch and over $0 for 
dinner. Reservations recommend- 
ed. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Cafe Paradiso Ii, 255 Hanover St., 
523-8872. Open Mon. and Wed. 
through Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m., and 
on Sun. until 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $3 to $12. Reser- 
vations suggested. AE. Italian. 
Cafe Plaza, Copley Plaza Hotel 
(Copley Sq.), 267-5300. Open for 
breakfast on Mon. through Sat. 
from 7 to 10 a.m. Lunch served 
Mon. through Fri. from noon to 2 
p.m. Dinner served Mon. through 
Sat. from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
Breakfast served on Sun. from 7 
a.m. to noon. Fully licensed. Range: 
breakfast is under $6, lunch is $6 to 
$10, and dinner is over $15. Reser- 
vations recommended during 
weekdays,’ and required on 
weekends. Coat and tie are required. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Cafe Tremont, 60 School St. (at the 
Parker House), 227-8600. Open 
seven days from 6:30 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Crepes, sandwiches. 
Cafe Vendome, 160 Commonwealth 
Ave., 536-3556. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations unless large party. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. American. 

Casa Romero, 30 Gloucester St., 
261-2146. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $8 to $14. Reservations 
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Hear the Beatles 


like you've never heard them before... 


unless you were there. 


More than a record... this is a stereo component! 
An Original Master Recording. will improve your 
stereo system’s performance. Reproduction so 
real, you can’t tell it from the original 


Music realism begins with the original stereo 
master tape, made in the studio by the artist. We 





then use our exclusive Half-Speed Mastering 
method and do our custom pressing abroad on 
super quality vinyl. We limit the number of 
pressings, so that the last is as clear and accurate 


as the first. 


You’ve never heard your favorite music by your 
favorite artists like you’ll hear them on Original 
Master Recordings..—unless you were there. 

You’ll find Original Master Recordings. 
(including our 3 latest releases) now at selected 


audio and record stores. 


ORIGINAL MASTER 
RECORDINGS. 


mobile fidelity 
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a division of MFSL. Inc. 


MFSL, Inc., P.O. Box 919, Chatsworth, California 91311 (213) 993-4945 





Audio Design 
Pittsfield 

Audio Forum 
Watertown 

Audio Studio. Lab 
Brookline 

Ear Drum 


Harvard Coop 
Cambridge 
MIT Coop 
Cambridge 
Music Box 
Wellesley 





Burlington & Cambridge 


Music Forum 
Gardner 
Music Store 
Greenfield 


Music Systems, Ltd. 
Cambridge, Worcester, Providence 


Natural Sound 


Plymouth 


Sound Decisions 


New Bedford 


Framingham & Worcester 
Sonic Seasonings 


Sound & Music 
Northampton 
Sounds Good 


Canton 


Amherst 


Waltham Camera & Stereo 


_ Waltham 


Sunset Records 
Northampton 

Tripod Audio 
Northampton 

Tweeter, etc. 
Framingham, Providence 


Union Records, Unltd. 











accepted except for Fri. and Sat. 
AE, MC, Visa. Elegant Mexican. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloons, 344 Newbury St., 266- 
3000, at the Chestnut Hill Mall, 964- 
1200, and at the South Shore Plaza, 
Braintree, 848-0200. All restaurants 
open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
1 a.m. Kitchens are open until 11 
p.m. on week nights and until mid- 
night on Fri. and Sat. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. 
AE, CB, DC, Visa. American. 
Chart House, 60 Long Wharf, 227- 
1576. Open from 4 to 11 p.m. Mon. 
through Thurs., and until midnight 
on Fri. and Sat. Open on Sun. from 
3 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$7 to $16. No reservations. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Steak, seafood. 
Chatham’s Corner, 8 Commercial 
St., 227-6454. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on 
Sun. from noon to 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

China Pearl, Tyler St., 426-4338. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:15 
a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. and 
holidays from noon to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $4 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Chinese, with emphasis on 
Cantonese. 

Copley’s, 138 St. James Ave. 
(Copley Sq.), 267-5300. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and from 5 p.m. to midnight. 
Open on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
and from 5 p.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 to $9 for lunch 
and $8 to $16 for dinner. Reser- 
vations recommended, especially 
for Thurs. through Sat. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Crossroads, 495 Beacon St. 262- 
7371. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 2 a.m. Kitchen is open until 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. AE, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Davio’s, 269 Newbury St., 262-4810. 
Open Sun. and Mon. from 4:30 to 
11:30 p.m., and on Tues. through 
Sat. from noon to 11:30 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $7 to $12. 
Reservations recommended. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 

DuBarry, 159 Newbury St., 262- 
2445. Open for lunch Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
and on Sat. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
Open for dinner seven days from 
5:30 to 9 p.m., except on Sat. until 
9:30 p.m. Outdoor garden. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6 for lunch 
and $7 to $12 for dinner. Reser- 
vations suggested for over three 
persons. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
French. 

El Phoenix Room, 1430 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Brighton, 566- 
8590. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $5. No reservations. 
No credit cards. Tex-Mex. 

The English Room, 29 Newbury St., 
262-5566. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. American. 

The European, 218 Hanover St., 
523-5694. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $4 to $8. Reservations 
accepted only for weekdays. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Italian, American. 
Faneuil Hall Market, behind 
Government Center. The new Quin- 
cy Market area is a vast fast-food 
orgy. Everything is available, from 
lobster to fried dough. Eat it stan- 
ding up or at the tables provided. 

But if you long for a quieter at- 
mosphere, there are some 
restaurants in the complex that offer 
table service. 

— Ames Plow Tavern, 523-8928. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$5. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Sandwiches. 

— Cityside, 742-7390. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to mid- 
night. Bar is open until 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $3 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for dinner only. 
AE, MC, Visa. Sandwiches, salads. 
American. 

— Cricket’s, 227-3434. Open for 
lunch Mon. through Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 3:45 p.m. Open on Sat. and 
Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 3:45 p.m. 
and for dinner from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $3 to $12. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa. 
American. 

— Durgin Park, 227-2038. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. Open on Sun. from noon 
to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $3 
to $10. No reservations. No credit 
cards. American, especially New 
Englandesque. 

— Landmark Inn, 227-9660. 
Includes three restaurants and a 
wine bar. All are fully licensed and 
accept AE, DC, MC, Visa. Thomp- 
son’s Chowder House is open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. and from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Open 
on Sat. from noon to 2:30 p.m. and 
from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 3 to 9 p.m. Range: under $6 for 
lunch and from $6 to $10 for dinner. 
Reservations suggested. Seafood. 
Flower Garden Cafe is open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Range: under $6 for lunch and from 
$6 to $10 for dinner. No reser- 
vations. Continental. Wild Goose 

Continued on page 38 
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The very best. 


We specialize in service and installation. Call us when you need 
a sound or anti theft system customized to your particular auto. 


@ BLAUPUNKT 


The Blue Chip of Car Radios! 
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Precision engineered for 
comparable sound reproduction. 









Protection Plus 

















Protection Plus 


The total Security System for Model hcec- ] 005 


Audomobiles and Vans 


e Lifetime installation warranty e Two year warranty on parts and labor 





STONEHAM 169 Main Street (Rt. . 02180 (617) 438-6800 
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THE BOSTON PHOENI 


Continued from page 34 
Restaurant is open Mon. through 
Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. Open for 
dinner Mon. through Fri. from 6 to 
10 p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
6 to 11 p.m. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations suggested. Rotisserie 
wild-game cooking. 

— Lily’s Cafe and Restaurant, 
227-4242. Open seven days until 10 
or 11 p.m., depending on the crowd. 
The cafe opens at 11 a.m. The din- 
ing room is open for lunch Mon. 
through Fri. from noon to 2 p.m., 
and for dinner every night from 5:30 
to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $2 
to $9 in the cafe and $8 to $14 in the 
restaurant. Reservations accepted 
for the restaurant. AE, MC, Visa. 
French. 


— Lord Bunbury, 227-7004. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
2 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. No reservations. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. English pub. 

— Magic Pan, 523-6103. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 
11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 11 
a.m. to midnight. Open Sun. from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $3 to $8. No reservations. 


AE, MC, Visa. Crepes, continental. . 


— Proud Popover, 523-6982. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 9 pym. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $6 to $10. No res- 
ervations. AE, MC, Visa. Colonial 
American. 
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Fedele’s, 30 Fleet St., 523-9680. 
Open Tues. through Sun. from 5 to 
11 p.m.’ Wine only. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. Italian. 
Felicia’s, 145A Richmond St., up- 
Stairs, 523-9885. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 2 to 9 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $6 to $12. 
Reservations for large groups only. 
AE, DC. Northern Italian. 
Francesca’s, 147 Richmond St., 
523-8826. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1 to 10:30. p.m. Open Fri. 
and Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. and 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $5 to $12. No reser- 
vations. AE, DC. Gourmet Italian. 
Front Street, 260 Berkeley St., 247- 
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To advertise your talents in 
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Call 267-1234 
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Godspell. 
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Junel19—July 7 
Revue 


Hit tunes from the ’30s and ’40s, 


Salute to the music of the ’70s, 
electricity from Hair and 


Cabaret 


@®eeeoee7eeees 
July10-July 28 
hevue 
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musical. 

July 31-Aug. 17 

Revue 
o 


A repeat of the summer’s best 
material, a new set of 
International music, and more. 


Curtain: 8:30p.m. 
Student Union Ballroom, R.I.C. Campus 
Information and Reservations - 456~8148 


Music of Eubie, T.V. theme 
songs, Salute to the Broadway 
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Boston 
Head to 226 Newbury Street, 
Boston 262-8748. 
(After July 1st, 
176 Newbury St.) 
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In the heart of Framingham; 
at 5 Edgell Road, 
Framingham 620-1174. 


Get a tropical*tan in places you never 
thought you'd get one. Like in Boston, 
Cambridge, Framingham, Newton and 
Worcester, at the Suntan Centers. 

Everyone looks and feels great with a 
beautiful tan. And it's safer to get that healthy 
golden glow at the Suntan Centers, because 
our lights are milder than the tanning rays of 


Each session takes only minutes and costs 
just a few dollars, so its fast, easy and 
inexpensive. And you have complete privacy, 


Framingham 


- BASK IN OUR BOOTHS | 


Newton 


Shake a leg and come 
to Picadilly Square, 


at 1280 Centre Street, 
Newton Center 332-1760. 


Cambridge 
At a handy location 
in Harvard Square; 
in the Crimson Galeria, 
57 Boylston Street, 
Cambridge 491-6710. 


We'll tan you 
in some of the 
strangest places. 


Florida’s famous Key West line of products for men and women available in July. 
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which means you can tan some of the 
stranger parts of your body. 
So come into any Sutan 
Center for your free first 
session, and start building 
a beautiful tan. You'll feel as 
good as you look, and you'll 
look as good as gold. Y 


The Suntan Centers 


A FEW VISITS AND YOU'RE GOLDEN 
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Worcester 
Downtown in Worcester, 
at 55 Pleasant Street, 
Worcester 756-2198. 
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0011. Open Mon. through Sun. from 
6 to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from noon 
to 3:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
over $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. International. 
Gallagher, 55 Congress St., 523- 
6080: Open for lunch Mon. through 
Fri. from noon to 4:30 p.m. Dinner 
served at Truffles on Mon. and 
Tues. from 4:30 to 10 p.m., and on 
Wed. through Sat. until midnight. 
Range: $3 to $12. The dining room 
is open for dinner Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 9:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 16.30 p.m. 
Range: $10 to $24. French, 
American. Both are fully licensed 
and accept reservations. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. 

Note: confused by those upper- 
case abbreviations near the ends of 
some of these restaurant listings? 
AE? That could be Albert Einstein. 
CB, that’s citizens’ band, for sure. 
DC is south of Maryland, MC has 
something to do with Bert Parks, re- 
tired, and Visa is that document the 
Soviet police confiscate at the 
Czech border and sell on the black 
market. Another interpretation is 
that these letters stand for credit 
cards accepted at many dining 
places. AE is American Express; 
CB, Carte Blanche; DC, Diners 
Club; MC, Master Charge; and Visa, 
that thing they confiscate at the 
Czech border. 

Genji, 327 Newbury St., 267-5656. 
Open for lunch Mon. through Fri. 
from noon to 2:30 p.m., and on Sat. 
until 3 p.m. Dinner is served Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 4:30 to 10 p.m. 
Fuily licensed. Range: $8 to $12. 
Reservations suggested on 
weekends for parties of three or 
more. AE, MC. Japanese. 

Ground Round, in addition to those 
listed below, has restaurants in‘ 








Danvers (777-0905), Framingham 
(879-2822), Peabody (535-9863), 
Natick (978-2801), and Cambridge 


(see Cambridge listings). If you're 
going to be in the neighborhood, 
call for more information. 

— 800 Boylston St. (Prudential 
Plaza), 247-0500. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m., and on Sun. from 1 p.m. to 2 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations recommended for 
large groups. AE, MC, Visa. 


* American. 


— 1120 Soldiers Field Road, 
Allston, 254-2896. Open seven days. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted weekdays for 
lunch only. MC, Visa. American. 

— 381 Chestnut Hill Ave., 
Brighton, 731-0065. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 1 
a.m., and on Sun. from noon to 1 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Live folk-rock Wed. through 
Sun. from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. No reser- 
vations. MC, Visa. American. 
Harvard Book Store Cafe, 190 New- 
bury St. at Exeter St., 536-0095. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
from 8:30 a.m. to midnight. Open on 
Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to midnight, and 
on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: under $6. 
Complete bookstore and cafe to- 
gether. No reservations. MC, Visa. 
Light European. 

Hermitage, 955 Boylston St. (in the 
Institute of Contemporary Art), 267- 
3652. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m. and from 6 to 10 
p.m. Open Sat. from 6 to 11 p.m., 
and on Sun. until 9 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: $9 to $15. Reserva- 
tions accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Russian, international. 

Houlihan’s, 60 State St., 367-6377. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 11 a.m. to midnight. 
Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $11. 
Entertainment nightly — disco and 
dancing. Reservations -accepted. 
Proper dress. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Eclectic. 

The Hungry i, 71’ Charles St., 227- 
3524. Open Wed. through Sun. from 
6 to 10 p.m., and for brunch on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Outdoor gar- 
den. No liquor license. Range: $13 
to $14. Reservations advised. No 
credit cards. Continental. 

The Ideal, 21 Huntington Ave., 247- 
8249. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
until 3 a.m. Open Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
3 a.m., and on Sun. from 9 a.m. to 2 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. No credit 
cards. American home cooking. 
imperial Tea House, 70 Beach St., 
426-8543. Open seven days from 9 
a.m. to 3 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $10. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Chinese, Cantonese. 
J.C. Hillary’s, 793 Boylston St., 536- 
6300. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 12:30 a.m. Open 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $4 to $10. No 
reservations. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Jacob Wirth’s, 31 Stuart St., 338- 
8586. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until midnight. Open Sun. 
from 3 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $3 to $8. No reservations. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. German, 


Jason’s, 131 Clarendon St., 262- 
9000. Open for lunch Sun. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Dinner 
is served seven days from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: $8 
to $14. Reservations suggested. AE, 
DC, MC. Continental and gourmet. 
Jimbo’s,_ 245 Northern Ave., 542- 
5600. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m. Closed Sun. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Seafood. 

Jimmy’s Harborside, 248 Northern 
Ave., 423-1000. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Closed Sun. Fully licensed. Range: 
$5 to $20. Limited reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Seafood. 

Joe Tecce’s, 53 N. Washington St., 
742-6210. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. and Sun. from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
reservations. AE, DC. Italian. 

Ken’s at Copley, 549 Boylston St. 
(Copley Square), 266-6149. Open 
seven days from 7 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $3 to $5 for 
lunch and $4 to $8 for dinner. No 
reservations. AE, MC, Visa. Deli- 
style, American. 

Kim Toy, 2 Tyler St., Chinatown, 
426-6370. Open seven days around 
the clock. No liquor license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Chinese rice-plate 
specialties. 

King Chuan, 1215 Commonwealth 
Ave., Allston, 254-9348. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: $4 to $8. Reservations for 
large parties. MC, Visa. Mandarin 
and Sichuan. 

Kon Tiki Ports, Sheraton Boston 
(Prudential Plaza), 263-2000. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. for buffet lunch, and from 5 to 
11:30 p.m. for dinner. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $13. Reservations for 
large groups. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Polynesian. 

Kyoto, 267 Huntington Ave., 536- 
9295. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 5 
to 10:30 p.m. Open Sat. and Sun. 
from noon to 10:30 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $5 for lunch 
and $6 to $8 for dinner. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. Japanese. 
La Trattoria, 288 Cambridge St., 
227-0211. Open seven days from 11 
a.m. to midnight. No liquor license. 
Range: $5 to $10. Reservations 
recommended. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Northern Italian. 

The Last Hurrah, 60 School St. (in 
the Parker House), 227-8600. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m. and on Fri. until 
1:30 a.m.-Open Sat. from 4:30 p.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$6 to $12. Reservations for large 
groups. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Lechner’s Gourmet Restaurant, 21 
Broad St., 523-1016. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and Mon. through Sat. from 
5°30 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $18 for lunch and $10 
to $35 for dinner. Reservations re- 
quired for Sat., suggested other 
days. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 'Ger- 
man, continental. 

Legal Sea Foods, Park Plaza, 426- 
4444. (For Chestnut Hill restaurant, 
see Brookline listings.) Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. until 10 
p.m. Open Sun. from noon to 9:30 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. No reservations. Proper dress. 
AE. Seafood. 

Linda Mae’s, 120 Victory Rd. (off 
Morrissey Blvd.), Dorchester, 825- 
8989. Open seven days from 6 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. No liquor license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. American. 

Locke-Ober, 3 Winter Place, 542- 
1340. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sat. until 
10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 
to $8 for lunch and $7 to $25 for 
dinner. Reservations suggested. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Lox, Stock & Bagel, 150A Tremont 
St., 357-5077. Open seven days 
from 7 a.m. to midnight. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
New York-style deli. 

Lulu White’s, 3 Appleton St., South 
End, 423-3652. Open Wed. through 
Sun. Fully licensed. Range $7 to 
$10. Entertainment charge is ad- 
ditional. Reservations suggested. 
AE, CB, DC, New Orleans-style, 
American. : 

Magic Pan, 47 Newbury St., 267- 
9315. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
until midnight, and on Sun. until 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $8. 
No reservations. AE, MC, Visa. 
Crepes, continental. 

Maison Robert, 45 School St., 227- 
3370. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. Open Sat. from 6 to 
10:30 p.m., and on Sun. from6 to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $8 to 
$20. Reservations suggested. Tie 
and jacket upstairs, casual 
downstairs. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa: 
French. 

Maitre Jacques, 10 Emerson Place, 
742-5480. Open for lunch Mon. 
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through Fri. from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
Open for dinner on Fri. from 6 to 
10:30 p.m. and on Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $8 to $12. 
Reservations suggested, especially 
for weekends. Jacket and tie. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Continental. 
Mandalay, 329 Huntington Ave., 
247-2111. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from noon to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from 4 to 10:30 p.m. No 
liquor license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Burmese. 

Marliave, 10-11 Bosworth St., 423- 
6340. Open: Mon. through Sat. for 
lunch from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and for 
dinner from 4 to 10 p.m. Closed 
Sun. Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $6 
for lunch and $4 to $10 for dinner. 
Reservations for parties over five. 
AE, MC, Visa. Oldest Italian 
restaurant in town. 

Masada, 1653A Beacon St. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: §j to 
$8. No reservations. Israeli, Middle 
Eastern. 

Mississippi’s 484 Commonwealth 
Ave. (near Kenmore Sq.) 247-8181. 
Open Mon. through from 11 
a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sat. and 
Sun. from noon to 11 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $4. No reser- 
vations. No credit Caysds. 
Sandwiches, salads. 

Newbury’s Steak House, 94 
Massachusetts Ave., 536-0184. 
Open seven days from noon to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Reservations 
for five or more. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Steak and seafood. 

Newmarket Steak House, 274 
Southampton St., 445-3938. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m. Open on Sat. from 4:30 
to 10:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $10. Reservations only 
accepted for parties of more than 
five. AE, MC, Visa. Steaks and 


seafood. 

Nine Knox, 9 Knox St., 482-3494. 
Dinner served Tues. through Sat. 
from 6 to 9:30 p.m. Wine only. 
Range: $25 per person. Reser- 
vations required. No credit cards. 
Five-course meal served 
family-style. Continental. 

No Name, 15’ Fish Pier, 338-7539. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 11 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 10 p.m. No license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Fresh seafood. 

L’Odeon, 166 Harvard Ave., Allston, 
254-2634. Open seven days from 5 
to 11 p.m. No license. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. Natural food. 

One McKinley Square, 177 State 
St., 723-3368. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 7 a.m. to midnight, and 
on Fri. until 2 a.m. Open on Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., and on Sun. 
until 5 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $4 to $10. No reservations. 
Live music. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Steaks and seafood. 

108 Richmond, 108 Richmond St., 
227-8226. Open Sun. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and 
on Sat. from 4 to 11:30 p.m. Piano 
bar on Mon. through Sat from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range 
$3 to $9. Reservations suggested. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 

Paco’s Tacos, 379 Cambridge St., 
Aliston, 787-0865. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 9 p.m. 
No license. Range: under $5. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Mex- 
ican. 

Parker’s, 60 School St. (at the 
Parker House Hotel), 227-8600. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. for lunch and from 
5:30 to 10 p.m. for dinner. Open for 
dinner on Sat. from 5:30 to 10:30 
p.m., and on Sun. until 9 p.m. 
Brunch served on Sun. at 11:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 


$10 to $20. Reservations agen 
Jackets required. AE, CB, , 
Visa. Continental, American, 
nouvelle cuisine. 

Peking at Prudential, 903 Boylston 
St., 536-1850. Open seven days 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. Reserva- 
tions for large groups only. AE, MC. 
Sichuan, Pekinese. 

“The Pier, 145 Northern Ave., 426- 
7222. The dining room is open Mon. 
through Sat. from 4 to 10:30 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m. Range: $5 to $16. Reser- 
vations are suggested. The fast- 
food galley is open seven days from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Range: under 
$4. Both rooms are fully licensed. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Seafood. 
Pizzeria Uno, 731 Boylston St., 267- 
8554. Open Sun. through Wed. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and Thurs. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Pizza, 
sandwiches. 

Poicari’s, 283 Causeway St., 742- 
4142. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. and from 4 
to 11:30 p.m. Open Sat. from 5 to 
11:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 11:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m. Fully. licensed. 
Range: $5 to $13. No reservations. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 
Pondicherry, 429 Boylston St., 266- 
3796. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 to 11 
p.m. Open for Sun. brunch from 
noon to 3 p.m. Cocktails daily from 
11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $4 to $8. Reservations 
suggested. Outdoor cafe. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Indian. 





Note: The cryptic abbreviations you 
keep running across are not mes- 
sages from the beyond; they’re our 
way of telling you which credit cards 
are accepted at a particular eatery. 
AE is American Express; CB, Carte 
Blanche; DC, Diners Club; MC, 


Master Charge; Visa, Visa. 





Restaurant, 1130 
Washington St., 426-2218. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 5 a.m. to 
7:45 p.m., and on Sat. from 5 a.m. to 
6:45 p.m. Closed Sun. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Full 
deli with hot Jewish cooking. 

Red Fez, 1222 Washington St., 338- 
8446. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Open 
Sun. from 4 to 10 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $4 to $9. 
Reservations accepted. No credit 
cards. Lebanese. 

Regina’s, 11% Thacher St., 227- 
0765. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. 
from 3 p.m. to midnight. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Pizza. 
Ricebol, 1033 Commonwealth Ave., 
783-1220. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 9:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 10:30 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 5 to 9:30 p.m. 
Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. Man- 
darin, Sichuan. 

Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, 15 
Arlington St. (in Ritz-Carlton Hotel), 
536-5700. Main dining room open 
seven days from noon to 2:30 p.m. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 6 to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: over 
$10. Reservations recommended. 
Strict dress code. AE, MC, Visa. 
Continental. Ritz Cafe is open Mon. 
through Sat. from 7 to 11:15 a.m. 
and from 11:45 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 7 to 11 a.m. and 
from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open 
seven days from 5:30 to 9 p.m. for 
dinner and from 9 to midnight for 
late supper. Fully licensed. Range: 
$5 to $10. No reservations. Jackets 
required. AE, MC, Visa, and hotel 
charge. Continental. 
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authentic 100% cotton 
HOSPITAL SCRUB PANTS 


Green Blue 
White 


S-M-L 


(include waist & inseam) 
send check or Money Order 


TOOL CLOTHING 

Box 86 Dept P-1 

Weymouth, Mass 
02188 


_ NOTE: Allow 2-3 weeks 
*Price includes Mass. tax & postage 
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Rusty Scupper, 85 Atlantic Ave., 
742-7041. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 4 to 9 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
suggested for Sat. AE, MC, Visa. 
Steak and seafood. 

St. Botolph, 99 St. Botolph St., 266- 
3030. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 2:30 p.m., and on Sun, from 
noon to 4 p.m. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. from 6 p.m. to mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: $9 to 
$32. Reservations suggested. AE, 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

Salad Days, 41 Charles St., 723- 
7537. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. until 11 p.m. Open Sat. from 
noon to 11 p.m., and on Sun. until 
10 p.m. No liquor license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Salads and light meals. 
Satch’s, 43 Stanhope St., 266-2929. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 5 te 11 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 5 p.m. to 
midnight. Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. and from 4 to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $3 to $7 for lunch 
and $7 to $15 for dinner. Reser- 
vations accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. American regional. 
Schroeder’s, 8 High St., 426-1234. 
Open Mon. from 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and on Tues. through Fri. until 
9:30 p.m. Open Sat. from 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed Sun. Fully licensed. 
Range: $4 to $10 for lunch and $8 to 
$13 for dinner. Reservations 
accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Con- 
tinental with German specialties. 
Scotch ’n’ Sirloin, 77 North 
Washington St., 723-3677. Open 
Mon. through Thurs. from 5:30 to 
10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
11:30 p.m. Open Sun. from 5:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 
to $12. Reservations suggested. AE, 
MC, Visa. Prime rib and seafood. 
Seventh Inn, 288 Boylston St., 261- 
3965. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from noon to 9 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 9:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license, with large wine selection. 
Range: $7 to $12. No reservations. 
AE, MC, Visa. Natural food, fish. 
Shanghai, 21 Hudson St., 482-4797. 
Open seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. No liquor license. Range: 
$4 to $7. Reservations for large par- 
ties only. AE, MC, Visa. Sichuan, 
Cantonese. 

Sol Azteca, 914 Beacon St., 262- 
0909. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. from 5:30 to 11 p.m. Open Sun. 
from 5 to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $7 to $11. No reser- 
vations on Fri. and Sat. AE, MC, 
Visa. Mexican.@ 

Souper Salad offers soups and 
sandwiches at the following 
locations: 

— 524 Commonwealth Ave., 536- 
7662. Open seven days from 11 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. 
Banquet room available. MC, Visa. 
Also serves quiche. 

— 128 High St., 426-6455. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: under $6. No reservations. 
No credit cards. 

— 102 Water St., 523-8576. Open 
Mon. through Fri. from 7 a.m. to 3 
p.m. No license. Range: under $6. 
No reservations. No credit cards. 
Stockpot, 119 Newbury St., 267- 
5711. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m: to 8:30 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $5. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. Soup and 
salad. 

Tai Tung, 227 Harrison Ave., 423- 
9502. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sun. 
from noon to 10 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. MC, Visa. Can- 
tonese, Pekinese. 
Top of the Hub, Prudential Center, 
536-1775 (reservations), 267-1161. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Bar is 
open daily until 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $4 to $7 for lunch 
and $12 to $20 for dinner. 
Reservations suggested. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Continental. 
Victoria Station, 64 Sleeper St., 
542-7771. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., and on 
Sat. from noon to 3 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from 4 to 9 p.m. Ful- 
ly licensed. Range: $8 to $15. Reser- 
vations suggested on weekends. 
AE, MC, Visa. Prime rib specialty. 
Villa Francesca, 150 Richmond St., 
367-2948. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. from 5 to 11 p.m. Beer- 
and-wine license. Range: $6 to $13. 
No reservations for Fri. and Sat. AE, 
DC. Northern Italian. 
Weggie’s, Lincoln and Beach Sts., 
Chinatown, 542-6664. Open Mon. 
through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. to 2 
a.m.-Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Dancing. No reservations. No 
credit cards. American. 
Werner’s, 38 Cornhi!l Plaza, 742- 
9595. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 5 to 10:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $7. to $13.. Reservations 
Continued on page 42 
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He is a man of discriminating 
taste who finds he can save up to 
$50 on distinctive fashions, without 
sacrificing the quality and comfort 
to which he is accustomed. He is 
also impressed by our extensive 
selection, wide range of sizes and 
our almost compulsive dedication 
to detail and fit. All it takes is one 
visit to Charlesgate to discover that 
being fashionable isn’t a matter of 
price ... and then we've got you. 
Because when you’re a Charles- 
gate man, the image you project 
says more than the price you pay. 


( Yrarlesgate Chthes 


NEWTON — 145 California Street, (across the rear of King’s Dept. Store) Tel. 332-8140 
Mon.,Tues., Thurs.,-9-5:30; Wed., Fri., 9-8:30; Sat. 9-5 





“Old World” tailoring — Master Charge and Visa Accepted 
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Continued from page 40 
suggested. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
German. 

Wok In, 845 Boylston St., 536-9181, 
and 166 Tremont St., 482-6581. 
Open Sun. through Thurs. from 11 
a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11:30. p.m. No tquor 
license. Range: under $5. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. Chinese 
fast food. 

Yee Hong Guey, 34 Oxford St., 426- 
6738. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 9:15 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 10 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations 
suggested for large groups. No 
credit cards. Chinese. 

Yenching, 671 Boylston St., 266- 
9367. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted for 
weekends. MG, Visa. Mandarin, 
Sichuan. 


BROOKLINE 


-4 Aegean Fare 1952 Beacon St. 232- | 
»4 7300. Open Mon. through Thurs. } 


‘ from 7 a.m. to midnight and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 1 a.m. Open Sun. from 
8 a.m. to midnight. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: under $6. No reser- 


vations. No credit cards. Greek, 
American. 

Capucino’s, 1370 Beacon St., 731- 
4848. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on 
Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Open 
Sun. from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 to $13. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Italian. 

Chardas, 1306 Beacon St., 232- 
4050. Open Wed. through Fri. from 
11:45 a.m. to 2:15 p.m., and seven 
days from 5 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed 
Range: $7 to $15. Reservations 
required for Fri. and Sat. nights. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Hungarian. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, Chestnut Hill Mall, 964- 
1200. See Boston listing. 

Chez Rainer, 85 Washington St., 
566-9161. Open Mon. through Sat. 


from 5 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. ° 


Range: $6 to $10 on weekdays and 
$8 to $15 on weekends. Reser- 
vations for weekdays and for large 
parties. MC, Visa. French. 

Legal Sea Foods, Route 9, Chestnut 
Hill. Open: Sun..through Thurs. from 
11 a.m.to 9:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 


~ Range: $6 to $10. No reservations. 


AE. Fresh seafood. 
Nathan’s Nosh, 1003 Beacon St., 
734-8915. Open Mon. through Fri. 


from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. Deli. 
Ss ai Garden, 1366 Beacon St., 
277-1012. Oper Mon. through 
Thurs. from noon to 10:30 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 11:30 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 4 to 10:30 p.m. Fui- 
ly licensed. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations accepted. MC, Visa. Man- 
darin, Sichuan. 
Valie’s, Route 9, Newton, 969-9160. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sat. until midnight. Ful- 
ly licensed. Range: $6 to $10. No 
. reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 
Walter's, 1700 Beacon St.,- 566- 
3469. Open Tues. through Fri. from 
noon to 11 p.m. Open Sat. from 
noon to 3 p.m. and from 3:30 to 11 
an Open Sun. from 1 to 10 p.m. 
ully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Live music Thurs. through Sat. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Italian, American. 


| CAMBRIDGE 

E41 the Acropolis 1680 Massachusetts é 

y Ave., 492-0900, 354-8335. Open , 
Sun. through Thurs. from 11:30. a.m 
to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
until 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 


$3 to $8. Reservations required for 
weekends. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Greek. 

Ahmed’s, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 876-5200. Open Mon. through 
Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
and on Sat. until 3 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $6 to $10. 
Reservations suggested. AE, MC, 
Visa. French, Moroccan. 
Aku-Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, 491-5377. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Reser- 
vations for large groups. AE, DC, 
MC. Chinese, Polynesian. 
Athenian Taverna, 569 Mass. Ave., 
547-6300. Open Sun. through Tues. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on 
Wed. through Sat. until 1 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Ethnic 
music Wed. through Sun. from 8:30 
p.m. to 1 a.m. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Greek. 

Atrium. Cafe, 50 Church St., 491- 
43745. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
‘; a.m. to 1 a.m. Open Sat from 10 
da.m. to 1 a.m. and on Sun. from 
noon to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $7. Reservations for 
five or more. AE, CB, MC, Visa. 
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OF LIFE 


Your contribution to the American Cancer Society in memory of 
your loved oné will help support a program dedicated to the con- 
quést of cancer. Your memorial gift will not only do honor to the 


dead. It could provide a gift of life. 


Memorial gift funds may be sent to you 


Society office 


r local American Cancer 
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__ A special Nu-Disk of collector's 
items wrapped in rare snaps of the 
band. Two cuts are from early studio 
jons, one is from the legendary 


| breakthrough Budokan concerts. 

| None have been available before, 
| none will be available again! “Found — 
Parts'VA afeapdisk, a’ (2 1C > 


*Also includes the extra-spéciatseparate 7” bonus ~ . 
if Yourtet it” 
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Included on “Calling on Moscow” 
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| WHAT A CHEAP WAY T0 GET YOUR ATTENTION! 













AVAILABLE AT 


RECORD STORES EVERYWHERE 
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New Musik’s Nu-Disk features the 
import single, “Straight Lines,” that 
made them a standout in the interna- 
tional pop market. 

They've found a new way to play, 
can you find a new way to listen? 
Produced by Tony Mansfield - 


~ One listen and you''l be bubbli 
over with enthusiasm for a group that 
combines New Wave elements with 
Creative ideas. CS 
They don't want to be a trend, so Se 
don't copy their hairstyles. a 
Produced by Tommy Erdetyt for Stylus Productions. oe 5 
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L. Sun.trom t1.a.m. to 1 1.p.m. 


International. 

Autre Chose, 1105 Massachusetts 
Ave., 661-0852. Open seven days 
from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open Sun. 

through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., 

and on Fri. and Sat. until 10:30 p.m. 

Beer-and-wine license. Range: un- 

der $5 for breakfast and lunch, and 
$8 to $10 for dinner. Reservations 
suggested for dinner. MC, Visa. 

French. 

Averof, 1924 Massachusetts Ave., 

354-4500. Open seven days from 11 

a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 

under $6. Belly dancing. Reser- 

vations accepted. No credit cards. 

Mediterranean. 

Mr. Bartley’s Burger Cottage, 1246 

Massachusetts Ave., 354-9830. 

Open Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 

a.m. to 7:30 p.m., and on Sat. until 7 

p.m. No liquor license. Range: un- 

der $5. No reservations. No credit 

cards. American. 

Le Beau Geste, 147 Huron Ave., 

864-6670. Open Tues. through Fri. 

from noon to 2 p.m., and Tues. 

through Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. No 

license. Range: under $6 for lunch, 

4over $10 for dinner. Reservations ff, 
accepted except for Sat. MC, Visa F 
Fresh fish. 

Bel Canto, 928 Massachusetts Ave., 

547-6120. Open Sun. through 

Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 

and on Fri and Sat. untii 11 p.m. No 

liquor license. Range: $2 to $8. No* 


“reservations. No credit cards. 


Sicilian pizza and calzones. 

The Blue Parrot, 123 Mt. Auburn 
St., 491-1551. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 12:30 
a.m. Open Sun. from 10:30 a.m. to 
11:30 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. International. 

Boca Loca, 1300 Cambridge St., 
492-9891. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to midnight, and on 
No. fi- . 
qué féénse: Range: “urider $6. No’ 
reservations. No credit cards. Mex- 


ican. 
Brasilia, 58 Boylston St., 354-9038. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from noon 
to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 10 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 5 to 10 p.m. No li- 
quor license. Range: $4 to $9. 
Reservations for five or more. No 
credit cards. Brazilian. 

Buddy’s Sirloin Pit, 39 Brattle St., 
864-4470. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Steaks and burgers. Buddy's is in 
the front corner of Cardell’s, a 
cafeteria-style eatery featuring 
American food. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 6:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Casa Mexico, 75 Winthrop St., 491- 
4552. Open Mon. through Sat. from” 
‘noon to.2:30 p.m. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 6 to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $7 to $10. No 
reservations accepted for Fri. and 
Sat. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Mexican. 
Charlie’s Beef and Brew, 1688 
Massachusetts Ave., 491-9883. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 
midnight. Fully licensed. Range: un- 
der $5. No reservations. No credit 
€ards. Greek, Italian, American. 
Colleen’s Chinese Cuisine, 792 
Main St., 661-1660. Open Mon., 
Wed., Thurs., and Fri. from 11:45 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed., and Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 
p.m., and.on Fri. and Sat. until 10:30 
p.m. No liquor license. Range: $5 to 
$8. Reservations for large parties 
only..No credit cards. Cantonese, 
Sichuan. 

Dolphin Seafood, 1105 
Massachusetts Ave., 354-9332. 
Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $6. No reservations. MC, 
Visa. Seafood. 

Dragon and Phoenix, 1900 
Massachusetts Ave. (across from 
Porter Sq.), 661-6313. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 2 a.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. Chinese, 
Polynesian. 

Ferdinand’s, 121 Mt. Auburn St., 
491-4915. Open Mon. through Fri. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 
Mon. through Thurs. from 5 to 10 
p.m., on Fri. until 11 p.m. Open Sat. 
from noon to 3 p.m. and from § to 11 
p.m. Open Sun. from noon to 10 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$15. Reservations suggested. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. French. 

Golden Temple Natural Food, 95 
Winthrop St. (Harvard Sq.) 354- 
0365. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. No 
liquor license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Vegetarian. 

Grendel’s Den and Grendel’s 
Upstairs, 89 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 491-1160. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to midnight, 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 1 a.m. No 
liquor license. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
International. 

La Groceria, 853 Main St., 547- 
9258. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 5:30 to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: {i to 


Continued on page 44 












IT’S OUR 90th BIRTHDAY 


1890— 1980 


But—You Get The Presents! 
Drawing No. 5—Held On July 15th (Boston) 


One Dozen Giveaways— 
Winners Galore! 


FIVE WINNERS for ERNIE BALL TOUR JACKETS. 
White-Piped, Black Satin with the Famous Erie Ball 
Eagle embroidered on the back. Musicians have 
appreciated the fine Ernie Ball Products for years 
and five winners will certainly appreciate their 
new jackets. 
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TWO WINNERS for “PIGNOSE” AMPLIFIERS, the small 
amps with the BIG SOUND. First on the market and 
still the best, “Pignose” Amps offer Battery or A.C. 
Powered Performance, Ultra-Small Size, and 
Sizzling Sound. 










FIVE WINNERS for TEN SETS each of G.H.S. 
“BOOMERS” XL Guitar Strings, the string that 
performs with you. Dynamite alloy, made of highly 
magnetic cover wire over special round core 
along with top-grade swedish steel wire plain 
strings, produces the ultimate in bright, loud 


sustain and tone. GHS be 























PHOTO by JIM RYBEK 


One Dozen Winners (No Repeaters) One Dozen Winners! 
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| HAPPY BIRTHDAY, WURLITZERS! I'd like to be one of your winners fora ! 




















! Erie Ball Tour Jacket, or a “Pignose” Amp, or Ten Sets of G.H.S. . 
| “Boomer” XL Guitar Strings. i 
j Name 

| Address City | 
State Zip Phone 
Wiis seed I iil sp a ee 


Send to: E.U. Wurlitzer, Inc., 360 Newbury St, Boston, MA 02115 Additional entries at our Boston or Framingham Stores. (Wurlitizer 
employees, ‘families, agents or suppliers excluded from drawing.) 


EU \W/URLITZER 


fine musical instruments INC. 
of BOSTON in FRAMINGHAM 
| 360 NEWBURY ST. 280 WORCESTER RD. 
| (617) 261-8133 ROUTE 9 (6197) 873-3590 


“MUSICIANS ARE OUR ONLY BUSINESS” 
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$9. Reservations for large parties 
only. MC, Visa. Italian. 
Ground Round, 1712 
Massachusetts Ave., 547-9357. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 12:30 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $7. Reservations for 


large groups only. Soft rock on Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. MC, Visa. 
American. 


Harvest, 44 Brattle St., 492-1115. 
Open Mon. through Fri. from 11:30 
a.m. to 1 a.m. Open Sat. and Sun. 
from noon to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $4 to $8 in cafe and $11 to 
$15 in dining room. Reservations 
accepted for dining room. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Creative cuisine. 

Henri IV, 96 Winthrop St. (Harvard 
Sq.), 876-5200. Open Wed. through 
Sat. from 6 to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Fixed price; call for menu and price. 
Reservations suggested. AE, MC, 
Visa. Contemporary cuisine. 
Hunan, 700 Massachusetts Ave., 
876-7000. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from noon to 9:45 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 to $7. Reser- 
vations required for parties of five or 
more. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Hunan, 
Sichuan. 

Hungry Persian, 14 Eliot St., 354- 
9015. Open seven days from 11:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Open Sun. through 
Wed. from 5 to 10:30 p.m., and on 
Thurs. through Sat. until 11:30 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: § to 
$7. Reservations for large groups 
only. MC, Visa. Middle Eastern, Per- 
sian. 

India Pavilion, 17 Central Sq., 547- 
7463. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
noon to 3 p.m. and from 5 to 11 p.m. 
Open Sat. and Sun. from 5 to 11 
p.m. No liquor license. Range: $4 to 
$9. No reservations. MC, Visa. In- 


dian. 
1780 


India Restaurant, 


Massachusetts Ave., 354-0949. 
Open seven days from 5 to 10:30 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
$3 to $7. Reservations accepted. 
AE, MC, Visa. Indian. 

lruna, 56 Boylston St., 868-5633. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
until 2 p.m.-and from 6 to 9 p.m. 
Open Fri. and Sat. from 6 to bag He 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: $4 to 
$8. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Spanish. : 

Joyce Chen, 302 Massachusetts 
Ave., 492-7272. Open Mon., Wed., 
and Thurs. from noon to 9:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 10:30 p.m. 
No liquor license. Range: under $7. 
Reservations accepted for large 
group. AE, MC, Visa. Sichuan. 
Joyce Chen, 390 Rindge Ave., 492- 
7373. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from noon to 10:30 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 to $8. Reser- 
vations for Fri. and Sat. for five or 
more. AE, CB, MC, Visa. Chinese. 
Kabuki, 24 Pearl St., 491-4929. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 5 to 
9:30 p.m. No liquor license. Range: 
$6 to $8. Reservations for large 
groups only. No credit cards. Home- 
Style Japanese. 

Latin-O, 19 Brookline St., 876-9074. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from noon 
to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 4 to 11 
p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. No reservations. Fri. and Sat. 
Latin music from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m., 
and Flamenco dancing from noon to 
12:30 a.m. AE. Mexican. 

Little Osaka, 465 Concord Ave., 
491-6600. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 4:30 to 9:45 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until 10:45 p.m. No 
liquor license. Range: $5 to $10. 
Reservations for four or more only. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Japanese. 
Lucky Garden, 282 Concord Ave., 
354-9514. Open seven days from 
11:45 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $7. Reser- 


vations accepted for evening only. 
No credit cards. Chinese. 
Matsu-Ya, 1790 Massachusetts 
Ave., 491-5091. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 11 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: $4 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted. No credit cards. 
Japanese, Korean. 

Middie East Restaurant, 4 
Brookline St. (Central Sq.), 354- 
8238. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $4 to $7. Reservations for 
large groups. No credit cards. Mid- 
die Eastern. 

Newtowne Grille and Steak House, 
1945 Massachusetts Ave., 354- 
8537. Open Sun. through Thurs. 


‘from 11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m., and on 


Fri. and Sat. until 12:30 a.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Italian, American. 

Paco’s Tacos, 50 Boylston St., 354- 
4781. Open Mon. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m.,.on Tues. through Thurs. un- 
til 11 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until 
midnight. Open Sun. from 1 to 9 
p.m. Beer-and-wine license. Range: 
under $5. Counter service. No credit 
cards. Mexican. 

Panache, 798 Main St., 492-9500. 
Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 to 
10 p.m. No license. Range: $18 to 
$25. Reservations accepted. No 
credit cards. French. 


_Parthenon, 924 Massachusetts 


Ave., 354-5444. Open seven days 
from 11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $4 to $7. Reser- 
vations accepted for weekends. AE, 
MC, Visa. Greek. 

The Peacock, 5 Craigie Circle, 661- 
4073. Open Tues. through Thurs. 
from 5:30 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Beer-and-wine 
license. Range: $5 to $9. Reser- 
vations suggested. No credit cards. 
French provincial. 


Plough & Stars, 912 Massachusetts 
Ave., 492-9653. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from noon to 2:30 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 12:30 to 4 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live 
entertainment. No reservations. No 
credit cards. American. : 

The Rendezvous Lounge, 24 
Holyoke St., 547-5005. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $4 to $8. Reser- 
vations accepted. MC, Visa. Viet- 
namese. 

Restaurant Roka, 18 Eliot St. (Har- 
vard Sq.), 661-0344. Open seven 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
and from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: under $6. 
Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa, house charge. Traditional 
Japanese. 

Rufus Porter’s, 50 Church St. (Har- 
vard Sq.), 491-3735. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. Open Mon. through Thurs. 
from 5 to 10 p.m., and on Fri. and 
Sat. until 11 p.m. Open Sun. from 
noon to 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $10. Reservations 
accepted. AE, CB, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Salad Days, 36 Boylston St., 661- 
8979. Open Mon. through Fri. from 
11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sat. 
-and Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. No 
liquor license. Range: under $5. 
Reservations for large parties only. 
No credit cards. Salads, crepes, 
light meals. 

Savarin, 156 Prospect St., 876- 
9475. Open Tues. through Sat. from 
5 to 11 p.m. No liquor license. 
Range: under $6. Reservations 
accepted. No credit cards. 
Czechoslovakian. 

Stock Pot, 57 Boylston St., 492- 
9058. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., and Sun. 
from 5 to 8:30 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: under $6. No reser- 
vations. No credit cards. American. 





The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better 
for you. We guarantee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apart- | 
ments for Rent, Roommates or many other categories 
doesn’t work after you’ve boughi it in advance for two con- 
secutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just 
for one more week, but until it works. All you have to do is 
call and tell us to rerurr your ad. The guarantee applies to 
any non-commercial ad for a single transaction. Now 
THAT’s a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guaran- 
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__ Help 
reach. 






If someone you care about 

has a drinking problem, make the 

Last Call before they reach the end of the line. 
Last calls can be made 24 hours a day: 


Last Call.524-7884. 
























































Epic Records. 


| “Includes the separate 7” bonus single “Everything Works If You Let It” —_| 
REE LS 


Produced by Cheap Trick. “Epic” is a trademark of CBS Inc « 1980 CBS ial 


| 


“Found All the Parts,” Cheap Trick’s 10” 33-1/3 Nu-Disk, marks the 
first time that a band of their stature has released a reduced price “EP.” 
A package that is cheap only in price, for this record is destined to be- 
come a collector's itern. Each track represents a different period of 
Cheap Trick’s career. They are: “Day Tripper” —“Can't Hold On” —“Take Me 
I'm Yours”—“Such a Good Girl.” None of these tunes has been available 
before, nor will any ever be available again! They make “Found All the 
Parts” a very valuable cheap record. A must for all fans of the band! 


Cheap Trick’s “Found All the Parts.”* One in 
a series of cheap records—the Nu-Disks. On 








Buy tt once. Enjoy it a iifetime. Recorded music ts your best entertainment value 


AVAILABLE AT RECORD STORES EVERYWHERE 
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Sunflower Cafe, 22 Boylston St., 
864-8450. Open seven days from 
11:30 .a.m. to midnight. Fully li- 
censed. Range: under $6. Sunday- 
afternoon jazz. Reservations 
accepted for Fri. through Sun. and 
for parties of seven or more. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Creative cuisine. 
Swiss Alps, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 
354-1366. Open-Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $6. Live jazz 
on Wed. and Thurs. from 9:30 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Reservations accepted. 
MC, Visa. Swiss, continental. 
Ticino, 56 Boylston St., 547-9256. 
Open Mon. through Thurs. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Fri. 
until midnight. Open Sat. from 11 
a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. until 
11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: un- 
der $6. No reservations. No credit 
cards. Swiss, Italian. : 
33 Dunster St., 33 Dunster St., 354- 
0636. Open Mon. through Wed. 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., and on 
Thurs. through Sat. until 2 a.m. 
Open Sun. from 10 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Fully licensed.. Range: $3 to $8. 
Reservations for large parties only. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. International. 
Turtle Cafe, 1271 Cambridge St., 
354-8599. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. No liquor 
license. Range: $6 to $10. Reser- 
vations accepted for five or more. 
MC, Visa. Continental. 

The Voyagers, 45% Mt. Auburn St., 
354-1718. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 6 to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range:. $10 to $17. Reservations 
suggested. AE, MC, Visa. European. 
Wursthaus, 4 Boylston St., 491- 
7110. Open Sun. through Thurs. 
from 8 a.m. to midnight, and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $2 to $9. Reservations 
accepted for weekdays only. No 
credit cards. German, with deli. 
Yenching, 1326 Massachusetts 
Ave., 547-1130. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. 
Open Sun. from noon to 10 p.m. 
Beer-and-wine license. Range: un- 
der $6. Reservations for large par- 
ties only. No credit cards. Mandarin. 


OTHER PLACES 
Allegro, 458 Moody St., Waltham, 
891-5486. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from 6 to 9:30 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $6 to $12 during the week 
and $10 to $13 on Fri. and Sat. 
Reservations accepted. Proper 
dress. MC, Visa. Northern Italian. 
Aloha, Rte. 53, South Hingham, 
749-6957. Open seven days from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $3. to. $8. Reservations 
accepted. AE, MC. Chinese, Polyne- 
sian. 

The Backyard, 107 Union St., New- 
ton Centre, 964-6684. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. until mid- 
night. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$5. No reservations. AE. Deep-dish 
Chicago pie, sandwiches. 
Banyon Club, Old Rte. 1, Ipswich, 
356-7066. Open Tues. through Sun. 
from 4:30 p.m. to midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $5. Dancing 
Wed. through Sun. from 8 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Reservations accepted. Proper 
dress.-Club memberships available. 
American, seafood. 
Beefsteak Charlie’s, 1 Worcester 
Rd., Rte. 9, Framingham, 875-5201. 
Open Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 5 to 9:30 p.m., 
and on Fri. and Sat. until 10:30 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 1 to 9:30 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $6 to $11. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Steak and seafood. 
Le Bocage, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. Open Mon. through 
Sat. from 5 to 11 p.m. Wine only. 
Range: fixed price menu, $15 to 
$19. No reservations. MC, Visa. 
French. 
Boston Fish House, 227 Needham 
St., Newton, 244-2710. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 
4:30 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $4 to $6. No reservations. 
AE, MC, Visa. Seafood. 
Boston Fish House, 293 Washington 
St., Newton Corner, 244-7022. Open 
Mon. through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 12:30 
to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $4 
to $6. No reservations. AE, MC, 
Visa. Seafood. 
Cafe L’Orange, 86 Thoreau St., 
Concord, 369-8700. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m., and on Sun. from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Open Tues. through Thurs. 
from 6 to 9 p.m., and on Fri. through 
Sun. until 10 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $11. Reservations 
accepted. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
French, continental. 
Charley’s Eating and Drinking 
Saloon, South Shore Plaza, Brain- 
tree, 848-0200. See Boston listing. 
The Chateau, 195 School St., 
Waltham, 894-3339. Open Mon. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
11:30 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. 
from 11a.m. to midnight. Open Sun. 
in June from 4 to 10 p.m.; closed 
Sun. in July and August. Fully 
licensed. Range: $3 to $7. Reser- 
vations required for parties of more 
than 10. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian. 
China Sails, 1204 Boylston St. (Rte: 
‘ onus 
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Whether you're looking for edu- Educational Administration. 
cational credits, personal growth or Courses offered in two six-week 
professional advancement, Suffolk day sessions, or two seven-week 
University can make yoursummera_ evening sessions, and special short 
valuable learning experience. Con- institutes. Most classes meet four 
veniently located on Beacon Hill, days a week (or two nights) so 
Suffolk offers one of the finest educa-_ there's time to relax, and enjoy your 


tional programs in the city. summer while you learn. 


During two 6-7 week sessions, 
Lifetime Learning 


with both day and evening courses, 
“Suffolk 


you can further your education in 
any of the following programs: 

UNDERGRADUATE PRO- 
GRAMS in Liberal Arts, Sciences, 
Education, Journalism, Business 
Administration and Public 
Management. 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS in 
Business and Public Administration, 
Elementary or Secondary Educa- 
tion, Foundations of Education, Ele- 
mentary or Secondary Reading 
Specialization, Secondary School 
Counseling, College and Commu- 
nity Agency Counseling, Early 
Childhood Education, Special Edu- 
cation, Business Education, and 
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Between the Common 
and Quincy Market 
there's a great educat 





ion. 


Suffolk is a fully accredited uni- 
versity located on Beacon Hill, the 
cultural, political, and historical 
heart of Boston. 


Second Summer Session, day 
and evening: Registration: July 7; 
Classes start: July 8. For more 
information, call: Admissions 
723-4700, Ext. 310. 


Suffolk University Summer Session 
Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 02114 
Send me a free Summer Bulletin. 
(J Liberal Arts and Sciences 
(J Graduate Teacher Education 
School of Management: 
(J) MBA 


é CJ BSBA () BSPA 
‘ (part-time) 








[1 MPA 


at! Lam interested in the following program: 


(J) Summer Session II 
() Fall 1980 








* . Address 


re. 


- City State Zip 





ff | Suffolk University selects students without regard to 


* race, color, handicap, religion, sex, national origin, 
age, marital or parental status. 
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PARACHUT 


e Free brochure 

e World’s largest & safest parach 
e Over 400,000 jumps — our 22nd 
e Open 7 days a week 

e 3 hours of instruction with jump 
e Second jump same day $20.00 





SPORT 


ING 


~ HIGH 
ADVENTURE 
STARTS AT 
2900 FEET 





ute company 
year 


the same day $98.00 


ORANGE PARACHUTE CENTER 


P.0. Box 96, Orange, Mass. 01364 Phone: (617) 544-6911 
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9), Chestnut Hill, 734-1700. Open 
seven days from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 
a.m. Fully licensed. Range: under 
$6. Reservations accepted. AE, MC, 
Visa. Chinese. 

Country Fare, 1217 Main St., 
Hingham, 749-2260. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:45 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Open Sat. from 5 to 10 p.m., 
and on Sun. from noon to 9 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $4 to $7 for 
lunch and $8 to $14 for dinner. 
Reservations suggested. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Continental with French 
specialties. 

Fellini’s, 1114 Beacon St., Newton, 
527-2440. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Open 
on Sun. from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Ful- 
ly licensed. Range: under $5 for 
lunch and $5 to $10 for dinner. No 
reservations for Sat. after 6:30 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Northern Italian. 
The Front Page, Thompson Sq., 
Bunker Hill Mall, Charlestown, 242- 
5010. Open Mon. through Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to midnight, and on Sun. 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 4 
p.m. to midnight. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $5 for lunch and from 
$6 to $10 for dinner. Reservations 
for large parties only. Proper dress. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. American. 
Grotto Cassanelli, 600 River St., 
Haverhill, 373-1509. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and on Sat. from 4 to 11 p.m. 
Closed Sun. during the summer. 
Fully licensed. Range: $5 to $7. 
Reservations accepted, except for 
Sat. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Italian, 
French, American. 

Ground Round, in addition to those 
in Boston and Cambridge, has 
restaurants in Danvers (777-0905), 
Framingham (879-2822), Peabody 
(535-9863), and Natick (978-2881). 
Hilltop Steak House, Rte. 1, 
Saugus, 233-7700, 324-9200. Open 
seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fully licensed. Range: $2 to $9. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Lobster pie and steak. 

Hugo’s Lighthouse, 44 Border St., 
Cohasset, 383-1700. Open seven 
days from noon to 10 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $3 to $8 for lunch 
and $8 to $13 for dinner. Three- 
piece orchestra on Wed. through 
Sat. Reservations accepted. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Seafood. 

Jade Fountain, 200 Boston Post 
Road, Marlboro, 481-6430. Open 
Mon. through Sun. from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. Fully licensed. Range: 
$3 to $8. Reservations accepted. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Mandarin, 
Sichuan, Polynesian. 

La Rosa Blanca, 77 Central Ave., 
Lynn, 598-7072. Open Mon. through 
Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
and on Fri. until 11 p.m. Open Sat. 
from 4 to 11 p.m., and on Sun. until 
10 p.m. Fully licensed. Range: $6 to 
$10. Reservations accepted. AE. 
Italian. 

Peasant Stock, 419 Washington St., 
Somerville, 354-9528. Open Tues. 
through Fri. and Sun. from noon to 2 
p.m. Open Tues. through Sat. from 6 
to 10 p.m. Beer-and-wine license. 
Range: $6 to $9. No reservations. 
No credit cards. International. 
Peking Garden, 27 Waltham St., 
Lexington, 862-1051. Open Sun. 
through Thurs. from 11:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m., and on Fri. and Sat. from 
11:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $8. Reservations for 
large groups only. AE, DC, MC 
Sichuan, Mandarin. 
Portuguese-American Seafood, 
345 Somerville Ave., Somerville, 
776-1557. Open Mon. through Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and’on Sun. 
from 1 to 11 p.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: $5 to $12. Reservations re- 
quired for weekends. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Iberian-American seafood. 
Santarpio’s, 111-113 Chelsea St., 
East Boston, 567-9871. Open seven 
days from 11 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Ful- 
ly licensed. Range: under $5. No 
reservations. No credit cards. Pizza, 
lamb, sausage grill. 

Vaile’s, at Rte. 93, Andover, 944- 
1135, at Union St., Rte. 3, Braintree, 
848-3363, and at Rte. 1, Saugus, 
289-4090. Open Sun. through 
Thurs. from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m., and 
on Fri. and Sat. until midnight. Fully 
licensed. Range: under $5 for lunch 
and from $5 to $9 for dinner. No 
reservations. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
American. 

Waltham Seafood, 699 Main St., 
Waltham, 893-9847. Open Mon. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Open Sat. from noon to 9 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 8 p.m. Beer-and- 
wine license. Range: $4 to $7. No 
reservations. No credit cards. 
Seafood. 

Warren Tavern, 2 Pleasant St., 
Charlestown, 241-8500. Open Mon. 
through Sat. from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. and from 6 to 9 p.m. Fully 
licensed. Range: $5 to $11. Reser- 
vations strongly suggested. MC, 
Visa. American. 
Windsor House inn, 390 
Washington St., Duxbury Village, 
934-2548. Open Tues. through Sat. 
from noon to 2 p.m., with patio open 
until 6 p.m. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from 6 to 9 p.m., and on Fri. 
and Sat. until 10 p.m. Bar open from 
noon to 1 a.m. Fully licensed. 
Range: under $5 for lunch and $8 to 
$12 for dinner. Reservations re- 


“quested for ‘Fri. -and: Sat. ‘AE; DC, 


MC, Visa. 





ELLIS SUMMER SPECIALS 


dill speed controls 


+e air conditioning 


automotive accessor 





A.R.A. Speed Control 


“The Silent Chauffeur” by A.R.A. is custom designed for factory-look 
This speed contro! system is easily installed and safety-engineered for 
automatic and standard transmissions. The special features — Tap 
Up, Coast and Resume — add to total driving comfort and can save 
fuel, too. Performance is dependable under any road condition 


JUPITER Il Evaporator #0507174 


Custom and universal 
applications for most 


vehicles 
our regular retail price 


$50” OFF with this ad. 


AUTOMATIC 
SUNROOFS 
from *82.°° 
AUTOMATIC VENTS 
pg OED $44.% 


PVE 


WEST CUSTOM WINDOWS 


Mick ded metsat a Ads ‘ 


Electronic Cruisatron unit 
Reg. $139.95 

Summer Preview 
Special 


“119. 


(For most vehicles — for- 
eign cars and standard 
transmissions extra.) 


Reg. Price $119.95 
$ 95 
Summer Preview Special 4 Yu 7 


Need More Room 
In That New Car? 


Bar Racks 
95 
Starting at $7 © 


Basket Racks 
starting as low as 


$21.% 


Ellis also has a complete line of permanent O.E.M. style 
luggage racks (roof & trunk) 





wiper blades and refills 


FOG LIGHTS & 
HEADLIGHT KITS 


To See Your Way 
For Clear Summer Driving 


Be sure to have your wipers in good working order. 


For those of us who cant SPARKOMATIC 
afford to take chances... SOUN D BUYS! 


The all new 
Fuzzbuster Il 
Multi-Band 
Radar 
Detector 


Fuzzbuster Il receives all bands of 

traffic radar, including X, K, Y and the experimental 

bands. It alerts you up to three miles of radars random reach with a short SK 6922T 6 x 9 Deck Mount Speaker Set 

initial beep. Its warning light stays on until you're all clear © 6.x ay. eubpennlon wioolere Ut 3 cc 
If you're a high mileage driver who can't afford to take chances, Fuzzbuster Barium Ferrite magnets * 3” midrange ° 

Il Multi-Band is for you a 

buster I] Multi-Band eeters 

Fuzzbus voice coils © Handies full 40 watts of 
Reg. §109.°° Steady audio power with up to 80 watt peaks 


Preview 89 SFuzZeusTER TL "A eeeant Sheer Toe gies 


Famous Hella H4 Quartz Halogen Headlamp Conversions to replace 7” and 
5%.” sealed-beam headlamps. 

The simplest, most inexpensive way to obtain a tremendous improvement in 
lighting. 

All Hella halogen H1 and H4 conversion units are approved to FMVSS 108 fo 
street use of motorcycles. 


Auxilary IANKS tanks for most 


pickups, Vans,.4x4’s, mini-trucks, 


n elas 
SR 3300 High Power Auto Reverse-Cassette a d utility vehicles 
AM/FM Stereo 

¢ Separate Variable Controls for Bass and 

Treble * Separate Balance and Fader Controls 

* Auto Reverse for Continuous Play 

* Electronic Controls for Loudness, Muting 

High Filter and AM/FM « Tape Direction 

Control and indicators « Audio Power: 45 

Watts at 10% (RMS) THD. 40 Watts at 1% 

(RMS) THD 


; speakers ¢ Dome-horn loaded 1'2” 
Also available: § + 1. 


Fuzzbuster 
remote unit 


$49. 95 


Don't be caught without it! 





Bravlaur See our full line of Sparkomatic sound equipment 
Special — All at discount prices. 





ELLIS. 1001 


“ELLIS THE RIM MAN” 
1,001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR 


BETWEEN E.M.S. AND THE PARADISE 


COMMONWEALTH AVE. [=> = 


BOSTON, MASS. 
782-477 | 


master card 
bankamericard 
american express 
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Although none of your records may 
be in such bad shape, many are 
probably warped enough to present 
serious problems to conventional 
turntables. 

The high inertia of a typical 
tonearm and cartridge combination, 
with approximately 18 grams total 
effective mass, causes the stylus to 
dig in riding up the warp and to take 
off on the way down. Tracking angle 
and tracking force vary widely— 
as much as 30 percent. And a warp 
as small as 1.5mm (which is 
barely discernible) can generate 
harmonic distortion of 2.7 percent. 
‘That’s audible! 

These problems have now been 
solved by Dual’s new Ultra Low 
Mass tonearm and cartridge system. 

The potential for this selution has 
existed ever since the development 
of Dual’s dynamically-balanced 
tonearm with its gyroscopic gimbal 
suspension and straight-line 
tubular design> 


Dual’s research into the effects 
of mass on record playback led to 
a collaboration with Ortofon. 

A cartridge was developed with 
substantially less mass than any in 
existence. It weighs just 2.5 grams, 
including mounting bracket and 
hardware. 

At the same time, the mass of 
the Dual tonearm was further 
reduced so that a perfectly matched 
tonearm and cartridge system 
emerged. Its total effective mass is 
just 8 grams. That’s less than half 
the mass of conventional tonearm 
and cartridge combinations. 

Tracking a record with the same 
1.5mm warp, the ULM system 
reduces harmonic distortion to 
only 0.01 percent. That’s 270 times 
less than that produced by the 
conventional tonearm and cartridge. 

Not only is the overall sound 
audibly improved, but stylus 
and record life are significantly 
extended. 








To experience the demonstrable 
advantages of ULM, bring a badly 
warped record to your Dual dealer. 
Listen to it played with the ULM 
tonearm and cartridge. (All nine 
new Dual turntables feature this 
system.) 

You will hear the difference that 
ULM can make on all your records. 

For the complete ULM story, 
please write to United Audio 
directly. 

ULM. 

A major breakthrough in record 
playback technology. 


United Audio 
120 So. Columbus Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, New York 10553. 
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Plus summer arts 80: dance, 
multi-arts, music, and theater 


Jeremy Elkin 
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SUMMER SAVINGS ON SUPER SOUNDS 


FROM THE STORES THAT GIVE YOU BETTER THAN BOSTON SELECTION AND SERVICE 


—gqgeoed ulbrations —* 





Southside Johnny 
& the Asbury Jukes 


FLASH AND THE PAN 1 Le “h 4 LP _ sy 
Li ad in the Wi se a GLASS i spcbissred onnny 
oe HOUSES | Don't Want To Go Howe Totk To Me 


including: Sb L 
Media Man/Restless m including: The Fever/Trapped Again/Havin' A Party 


Welcome To The Universe/Atlantis Calling .* All For Leyna 


You May 
Be Right 


Don't Ask 
Me Why 


1Don't Want 
To Be Alone 
It's Still Bed 

Rock and Roll JE 36246 This album is a killer 
— } : ToMe compilation of the Jukes greatest 
: material, including a sensational pre- 
obese The second smash album FC 36384 Get an entirely new view viously unreleased live version of 
aritions, Flash ond the Pan. of Billy Joel’s art with ‘Glass their show-stopping classic ‘‘Havin’ 

{ P Houses."’ Ten new songs from one a Party. 
completely musical man. 


| 86 Album 
533 fig blk 4 Or Tape 


























Or Tape 











PAUL McCARTNEY S ae or 3 She Seacinc 
CN 86°} Pe Mien 


| 
including 
| Coming Up One Of These Days Front Parlour ; Joi ; 

: jo [You Can Have Me Anytime 
| net atade allan AE Scream Angel You/Breakdown Dead Ahead 
| “ae Dream 3 You Got Some Imagination 
spss ' ss 


| including: ; ; including 
| t : in gl oad Gotta Be 
| Wango Tango oe § : On My Way 
| ' Scream Dream i a Paralyzed 
| Hard As Nails ; Lat tans 
: Beis = You're A 
| | Gotta Move : Friend 
Of Mine 

oo & Save Me 











FC 36511 A very personal album JC 36144 Dave apts the great 
Paul plays all the instruments and FE 36404 Rock & roll that would est. And here's the proof. A knockout ? 
sings all the vocals on his second wake the dead. From the prime new album from the all-time great MA eat For Boz’ best yet, you 
solo smash manipulator himself! go to go to the ‘‘Middle man. 


8E Album 
“i 33 Album or 33 Album 4 Or Task 5383 Album 
2 Tape Or Tape Or Tape 


Buy it once, enjoy it a lifetime. Music is your best entertainment value. 



































MILLIE JACKSON JAMES LAST BAND/SEDUCTION 
FOR MEN ONLY 





Album 86 Album 
4 Or Tape 86 4”. Or iia 


ROOM WITH A VIEW. the new album by PLAYER. dis- 


plays the same superb harmonies and guitar expertise 
that initially brought PLAYER to the charts with “Baby 
7 | ae BENNY MAR 


Come Back Outstanding cuts like the single 
You and “Givin It All” clearly show off the rock 'n soul “ee LE, 
sound that is readily identifiable as PLAYER. From Casa- | R RU EVER MDE | 

_ NEVE | o 


blanca Record And FilmWorks polva 
olydor 


LIPPS, INC. 





BRAM TCHAIKOVSKY 
“Ele 


Cameosis 


CAMEO, the wizards of funk. cast the spell of their new album 

CAMEOSIS. CAMEOSIS spreads.a contagious biend of hot and 

mystical rhythms with songs like “Shake Your Pants’ and their 

ne listen to | 2S | new single “We're Goin’ Out Tonight.” CAMEOSIS is an experi- 
Mout JTH TON is La e ae th mnovative synthesizers. power- ence you won't forget. Once you get it spread it’s From Choco 
e horns and intricate percussion. this album takes us to the reread Records. Distributed by Casablanca Record And Film- 

ot of ¢ dance music with hints of new wave. MOUTH TO MOUTH ? 

ncluding the single “Rock It’ from Casablanca Record and Film- 











WITH THIS AD ONLY é 
* STORE HOURS: 
RECORDS & TAPES CANTON WALPOLE ee ae wor 


ae a. a ete x. et ie che Pe ae Village Mall 
> aa = Washington St.. Providence Highway 10 - 9:30 


. + | AMERICAN) 


BPRESS 





CHELSEA NEWTON 

Mystic Mall Marshall's Shopping Ctr 
Everett Avenue Needham St 
884-8544 969-3445 _ 
@ acmernon: 
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Browsing through summers past 4 
Neil Miller 


Summer has a reputation for being the season for light reading — 
fiction from the ‘‘novels,”’ not the “‘literature,’’ shelves. Yet there are 
important trends reflected, if not set, by hot-weather best-sellers. A 
decade-by-decade survey of what's been big at the beach since 1939. 


Ride on 


John Engstrom 

In which our reporter returns to the scene of childhood delight and 
examines the state of the great American amusement park. Paragon 
Park enters the ‘80s facing every danger impending hard times have to 
offer. 


Eat your heart out, MBTA 


Chatlotte Renner 


Those of you who may have experienced some, well, discomfort or 
annoyance in regard to mass transit in Massachusetts should know 
that it was not ever thus. At the turn of the century, hearty travelers 
could take the trolley from Waterville, Maine, to Wilmington, 








6 


8 


















Delaware, with less anxiety than MBTA passengers customarily 
experience between Park Street and Auditorium. 


Watermelon, man 12 
Katy Williams 


“Tt was Dae watermelon that Eve took,” wrote Mark Twain. ‘“‘We know 
because she repented.’’ Which is probably the most elegant, if not the 
most positive, thing ever said about this time-honored watery fruit. 
Too often taken for granted, the watermelon today is big business. 


J 
Summer arts ’80 
Bringing a little culture into an otherwise school’s-out summer. 
Comprehensive arts schedules for New England and special events in 
New York. Dance listings begin on page 20; multi-arts programs are 
listed also beginning on page 20; music listings (broken down into 


classical, pop, and jazz categories) begin on page 22; and theater 
performances are listed beginning on page 39. 





Christopher Brown 













Of Kenmore Square 


Will Send You And A Friend To: 


Buy any 3 Of These 
Stephen King ‘Horror Classics™ 









*(or any minimum *10 purchase with mention of this ad) 
and receive FREE two passes to 


SACK 
HE at 
Free passes limited 


CINEMA 57 1-2 
so don’t delay! pins 








200 STUART near PARK SQ. 
BOSTON 482-1222 





paperback booksmith 
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“THE FIRST 
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Heated words 


Reading popular taste between the lines 


by Neil Miller 

ast summer they were reading Scru- 
L x: Garp, and The Women’s 

Room. The summer before it was 
The Thorn Birds. Back in '75, every 
beach towel worth its salt boasted a copy 
of Fear of Flying, Alive, or Jaws. This 
year, between the beer coolers and the 
suntan lotion, you're likely to catch 
glimpses of such fastly forgettables as 
Princess Daisy, Sphinx, and, yes, The 
Empire Strikes Back. Or on the slightly 
more redeeming social value side, Thy 
Neighbor's Wife, The Executioner’s 
Song, and Linda Lovelace’s auto- 
biography. 

Portable TVs for the beach are ex- 
pensive and easily stolen, so summers are 
still for reading. Americans have long had 
a predilection for mysteries, historical 
novels, and plain, down-to-earth trash. 
But a look at what we were reading 
during summers past can trace our 
changing fascinations, fantasies, and 
fears through shifting economic and poli- 
tical circumstances. What were 
Americans reading in the summer of 1939 
and ‘45, in 1955, ‘63, and ‘70? How to 
make a million buying condominiums? 
How to flatten some previously ignored 
portion of the anatomy? Well, not 
exactly. 


‘1939: Out of the frying pan, etc. 


The Depression was still on, although 
the bread lines had vanished. It was the 
summer of the New York World's Fair. 
But Hitler couldn’t even wait for Labor 
Day. On September 1, he sent his armies 
into Poland. Americans nervously sat on 
the edge of the abyss and read. 

The best-selling book that summer was 
John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, 
his tale of the Okie migration West 
during the Dust Bowl years. Americans 
were looking backward, still trying to di- 
gest the Depression. Number two in 
fiction was Thomas Wolfe's The Web 
and the Rock — television had yet to 
corrupt our literary tastes. At the top of 
the non-fiction list, interests were equally 


‘serious.’ Number one was John 
Gunther's Inside Asia, with chapters like 
‘How Fascist Is Japan?’’ ‘Mr. Gandhi,” 
and “The King of Kings: The Shah of 
Iran’ (our friend’s father). Also near the 
top was Nora Waln’s Reaching for the 
Stars, which purported to tell ‘‘what the 
Germans really think of Nazism.’’ Even 
Freud was on the best-seller list. His 
and Monotheism ranked an 
impressive number 10 on the Times’ 
June-July list. 

But there was plenty of escapist 
reading, too. By summer’s end, Inside 
Asia had given way to Bellamy 
Partridge’s Country Lawyer, a_senti- 
mental and humorous look at small-town 
life. “It abounds with stories that Holly- 
wood at its maddest would not dream of 
screening and which happen in small 
towns every day of the week,’’ wrote an 
enthusiastic big-city New York Times 
critic. The Literary Guild was giving out 
free copies of Rebecca to new members. 
Right behind Steinbeck and Wolfe on the 
fiction list was the allegedly delightful 
English society novel, The Brandons. 
Clifton Fadiman in the New Yorker 
praised the book as “the perfect hot- 
weather novel,”’ and the ads proclaimed, 
‘What's a summer without roses, straw- 
berries, and Angela Thirkell’s The 
Brandons?’’ The book sold 147,000 
copies and has been forgotten ever since. 
Roses and strawberries remain. 

If tea and watercress was not your 
style, there was John Jennings’s Next to 
Valour, that summer’s attempt to dupli- 
cate the success of Gone with the Wind. 
Another big seller that soon achieved 
oblivion, Valour was set in New Hamp- 
shire during the French and Indian Wars. 
“A solid, colorful, glowing, full-bodied 
tale of frontier life, with thrills enough 
for any man, romance enough for any 
woman,’ went the ads. There was also 
Agatha Christie's The Regatta Mystery. 
And, for pure bulk, you could try 1526 
pages of Somerset Maugham stories, 


Moses 


Tellers of Tales. This one was billed as 
“the ideal bedside book, perfect as a bon 
voyage gift or a present to a weekend 
hostess,’’ and cost only $3.75. 

Books cost a lot less in those days. The 
paperback hadn’t caught on yet, and even 
a hardcover Grapes of Wrath went for 
$2.75. Of course, for the people Stein- 
beck canonized therein, that was close to 
a day’s wage. At 95 cents a copy, the 
Modern Library was selling its compact, 
high-quality hardbounds with a high- 
pressure ad campaign. ‘You don’t want 
to lug bulky books to the beach, and cloth 
covers protect them from sand and 
moisture,’ it went. The ML’s idea of 
summer reading was Of Human Bondage 
(Maugham again), Steinbeck’s Of Mice 
and Men, and, inexplicably, Lin Yutang’s 
The Wisdom of Confucius. Modern 
Library was promoting those same selec- 
tions to high-school students in the mid- 
‘00s. 

By the end of the summer of ‘39, 
though, the public needed more than the 
sayings of an ancient Chinese sage to 
figure out what was going on. Another 
book entered the best-seller list. It was 
Mein Kampf, number 13 on the Times’ 
August-September ratings. When _ the 
year finished out, it came in in seventh 
place. 


1945: Coming home 

The war was almost over. Germany 
had already been defeated; Hiroshima 
was waiting to be bombed. And Ameri- 
cans who went to the beaches in pre-war 
roadsters instead of amphibious assault 
craft that summer read a lot of historical 
fiction, and fairly unmemorable_his- 
torical fiction at that. Book clubs were big 
on historical fiction and book clubs had 
higher wartime paper quotas than 
publishers did. So the year’s biggest 
sellers were Kathleen Winsor’s Forever 
Amber, an epic set in Restoration 
England, and Lloyd C. Douglas's The 
Robe, the Damascus-experience saga of a 


Roman soldier who wins the robe of 
Christ in a crap game just before the 
Crucifixion. 

Although those books led the year’s 
fiction list, the favored summer novel was 
Adria Locke Langley’s A Lion Is in the 
Streets, about a demogogic politician who 
many thought was modeled on Huey 
Long. Possibly because Robert Penn War- 
ren’ treated the same subject in All the 
King’s Men, Longley’s novel has vir- 
tually disappeared. Also big that summer 
were Goodbye, Mr. Chips and Lost 
Horizon author James Hilton’s So Well 
Remembered (small-town Britain  be- 
tween wars), C.S. Forester’s Commodore 
Hornblower, and Irving Stone’s !mmortal 
Wife, the wife in question being Jessie 
Benton Fremont, wife of California 
explorer and presidential candidate John 
C. Fremont. 

If the 1945 summer’s fiction was 
largely escapist, the non-fiction 
unquestionably reflected the logical ob- 
session of the times. The biggest non- 
fiction seller was Ernie Pyle’s book of war 
stories, Brave Men. Cartoonist Bill 
Mauldin’s Up Front, a mix of war stories 
and drawings, checked in at number two 
by summer’s end. And then there was the 
Best from Yank, an anthology of combat 
stories, poems, cartoons, photos, and 
other memorabilia from the widely read 
GI journal. 

As the US alliance with the Soviet 
Union unraveled, it seemed like every- 
one was reading a book on Russia. Four 
were on the summer best-seller list, with 
titles like These Are the Russians, Report 
on the Russians, and Russia Is No Riddle. 
If you were still confused, there was 
Edgar Snow's The Pattern of Soviet 
Power. Snow's sympathetic account of 
the rise of the Chinese Communists had 
not yet put him jn the Cold War 
doghouse. 

But war and politics were not the only 
subjects that intrigued Americans that 

Continued on page 16 
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Can Paragon ever 


be what it was? 


by John Engstrom 


This Bermuda Triangle is a boat ride, 

the thing that confronts you as you 
enter Paragon Park, the 12-acre, 57-ride 
amusement park in Hull. Naturally, you 
are drawn to it. Inside the Triangle’s 
buildings wooden dinghies waft you 
along a canal through a cement tunnel 
whose walls are lined with hilarious 
dioramas depicting mermaids, manta 
rays, octopuses, and the like, all to the 
piped-in accompaniment of imitation 
reggae. (These dioramas have been 
revamped since the Blizzard of 1978, 
which laid waste to the park, as well as to 
most of Hull. Before then, the boat ride 
was known as the Congo Cruise and fea- 
tured a life-size, trunk-waving pachy- 
derm at its entrance. Now, the storm- 
battered elephant stands alone, a heap of 
papier-mache, wire, and Styrofoam, in a 
back lot.) Emerging into the light, your 
boat ascends a steep incline overlooking 
the park. Suddenly, you find yourself 
gazing down into a puddle of steaming, 
foaming brown water. This water, con- 
trary to rumor, is not imported from the 
Love Canal; it’s pumped in every week 
from Hull Harbor. The boat teeters atop 
the precipice. Unseen hands nudge it over 
the edge. It plunges into the brown water. 
So ends the Bermuda triangle experi- 
ence. 

For connoisseurs of sleaze, Paragon 
Park is bewitching. Its rides, penny 
arcades, refreshment stands, games of 
chance, and shooting galleries convey a 
sense of camp to which Disneyland, with 
its slick, vulgar kitsch, cannot hope to 
compare. And Paragon Park is not 
cynically camp. As Susan Sontag has 
written, in Notes on Camp, ‘Pure Camp 
is always naive. Camp which knows itself 
to be camp is usually less satis- 
fying.”’ 

It would be grossly unfair, however, to 
characterize Paragon Park uniquely as a 
species of camp. It is, after all, 112 years 
old, and has always served a variety of 
other, useful functions, most of which 
appear to be psychological. For example, 
the park has an irresistible appeal to teen- 
agers. The rides — especially the violent, 
ugly ones — provide an opportunity for a 
mass discharge of dammed-up libido. 
(Judy Garland is known to have spent 
two-and-a-half hours on the roller 
coaster; this, however, may say more 
about Judy Garland than about the roller 
coasters or their average customer.) 

“T really don’t understand it,’”’ says one 
bemused mother from Brockton, accom- 
panying her daughter for the day. She 
pauses and watches her pubescent off- 
spring whirl like mad about the Super 
Round-Up, a wheel that tilts, spinning, 
on an axis until it is perpendicular to the 
ground. ‘She tried to drag me on,” the 
mother continues, “but I told her I’m too 
old.” I suggest that the ride appeals to the 
competitive spirit in the young, enabling 
them to test one another’s mettle, as it 
were, to see who vomits first. She nods, 
then marvels, “It makes you nauseous 
just looking at it, doesn’t it? But now 
she'll probably get off and tell me it was 
nothing.” 

Sadomasochism, however, is far more 
apparent in the fabled bumper cars, 
which attract not only teenagers, but also 
adults (including certain Phoenix 
reporters) whose emotional development 
has been stunted. In this ritual enact- 
ment of Southeast Expressway rush-hour 
traffic, 20 or so children step into mini- 
ature, numbered automobiles, which 
move at a furious speed along an elec- 
trified track. Once this track is activated, 


I begins with the Bermuda Triangle. 


Photos by Peggy McMahon 


these drivers of tomorrow unleash their 
aggressive instincts and frustrated pas- 
sions — with a vengeance. During one 
violent episode, a little boy deals a stun- 
ning blow to my vehicle. Wheeling 


Rik: 


Paragon Park owner Larry Stone 


(cf) 
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around, I snarl, ‘You'll never get away 
with this,’” and slam my No. 2 into the 
little rotter. “You don’t think so?’’ he 
cries, his round freckled face contorted as 
he bashes into me yet again. And why 
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not? It’s much more constructive than 
tire-slashing or beer-swilling, and it costs 


less than Thorazine. Indeed, for the 
thrifty sadomasochist willing to stand 
and watch, Paragon Park can be a bar- 
gain; there is no admission fee. 

How it can afford not to charge admis- 
sion is another question. With prices 
steadily spiraling, Paragon Park is mon- 
strously expensive to maintain. Many of 
the rides are made in Europe (the minia- 
ture roller coaster, for example, was made 
in Italy), and the park’s payroll covers 
400 employees during the summer (none 
of them unionized). 

“It’s a bitch,” sighs owner Larry Stone, 
whose family has run Paragon Park for 
62 years. ‘Prices have gone up out of 
sight. A ride that I bought for $110,000 
two years ago is now worth $275,000 
_... Now they’re talking about rides that 
cost millions of dollars.” 

“They” are the International Associ- 
ation of Amusement Parks and Attrac- 
tions, of which Stone is a former presi- 
dent. At the moment, there are 600 
amusement parks in the world. (includ- 
ing the so-called “theme” parks), 500 of 
which are in the US. And with a reces- 
sion upon us, there are no signs that there 
will be more. 

On the other hand, Stone says, the fuel 
shortage has’ had a positive effect on his 
industry, which “has always been in a 
very good position during difficult 
economic times, because people seek 
comparatively cheap pleasure. Like this.’ 
So, if amusement parks are not exactly 
proliferating, neither are they perishing. 
Paragon, in particular, is conveniently 
situated in front of Nantasket Beach, 














whose majesty and sweep have always 
drawn people to Hull (including, in days 
of yore, Daniel Webster and Henry 
David Thoreau). And the increased use of 
public transportation in recent years 
(boats from Long Wharf, buses from 
Quincy) makes the beach more acces- 
sible than ever. More people seem to be 
taking day trips. According to recent 
MDC estimates, an average of three 
million people visit the beach each 
summer. Many of them, certainly, can- 
not help being attracted by the park. 
Still, it’s hardly likely that Stone’s 
business, though it seems successful, is 
supported by ticket sales alone. Many 
tickets are sold on a discount basis; Stone 
says he has “more ticket deals than there 
are colors’’ at various chain stores, 
including Purity Supreme, Stop & Shop, 
and Burger King. So how does he manage 
to break even every year, let alone make a 
profit? On this he is reluctant to talk; but 
he will say that ‘‘nearly half of my income 
comes from the sale of food and soft 


drinks.” 


Furthermore, Stone has an expert pro- 
moter in Dick Sullivan (cousin of the 
actor Ed Begley), known in his prime as 
“the Smilin’ Irishman.” Among his client 
credits (he has been in the business for 30 
years, and he is 62) are three vaudeville 
acts, the Human Fly (scaling the wall of 
the Astor Hotel in New York), Lady 
Godiva (parading on a horse in Cincin- 
nati), and such screen luminaries as Jane 
Russell, Ilona Massey, and Gabby Hayes. 
For Paragon Park, his publicity feats have 
included the annual Muscular Dystrophy 
Day and the legendary visits, on his 
birthday, of Cardinal Cushing. (When 
asked what he thought about while on the 
roller coaster, His Eminence supposedly 
reponded, “I don’t think about any- 
thing; I’m too busy holding on to the side 
of the car with one hand on my rosary 
beads.”’ Paragon Park does seem to lean 
heavily on its religious affiliations. Now, 
as always, hordes of Catholic school- 
children swarm through the park. And 
Stone’s office is adorned with portraits of 
JFK and various popes; beside his desk, 





in a glass bell jar, is Cardinal Cushing's 
skullcap. 

Such memorabilia, however, are not 
the only decoration in Stone’s office. 
Propped against the wall is a long row of 
rifles. These, lethal though they appear, 
are part of a set designed for the park’s 
shooting galleries, and are equipped not 
with bullets but with compressed air. 
Each time one of them is fired, the heirs 
of Walt Disney receive a seven-cent 
commission. Why? Because the shooting 
ranges belong to a subsidy of Disney- 
land. And Paragon Park has borrowed 
heavily from Disneyland, not only in 
guns but in concepts (including, to judge 
from some of the rides, Walt’s penchant 
for scaring children out of their wits). 

“Disney had a profound effect on all of 
us,” Stone says. ‘We tried to copy him. 
We didn’t pull it off, quite frankly, 
because we didn’t have his genius, we 
didn’t have his stab, we didn’t have his 
money. ” 

One thing Stone does have is the 
world’s highest and longest roller coaster, 


recently rated among the top 10 by the 
New York Times. This 98-foot-high, 
320-foot-long behemoth has a 6-to-1 
safety factor (as opposed to a 2-to-1 
factor for airplanes); but in the course of 
a ride, ‘you'd never know it. (It is hard to 
empathize with that couple from 
Kitchener, Ontario, who reportedly met 
on the roller coaster and subsequently 
wed.) At every brutal turn, the coaster 
seems likely to fall apart at the seams. On 
the other hand, it does have a consistent 
record of safety over the years. (There 
was one suicide, by leaping, about 15 
years ago, which nobody at the park 


particularly relishes discussing; that 


however, had nothing to do with the 
coaster’s innate soundness.) It may be a 
relic, having weathered all manner of 
catastrophe (including a fire in the 1920s 
that destroyed the whole park } but itisa 
remarkably well-preserved one. Monu 
mental in proportion its 100-horse- 
power motor weighs 3500 pounds and 
ictivates a 96-foot fan belt it still seems 
delicate and weightless. Everywhere 
though it is fitted out with elaborate 
safety mechanisms, including three layers 
of steel on the track, wooden buttresses 
and steel cables on either side of the mon 
ster, braking devices at every turn, elec- 


tric locks for each 36-wheel car. Each 
morning the coaster is ‘‘walked’’ by two 
of the maintenance workers, who search 
for defects; it is cleaned twice a week, and 
overhauled once a year. Excessive? 
Hardly. If you owned a roller coaster that 
was. insured only for employees and cus- 
tomers during park hours, and was under 
constant scrutiny by health officials, 
you'd be cautious, too. 

Paragon Park can be whatever one 
wants it to be — a camp experience, a di- 
version, a loitering opportunity. (The last 
seems unlikely, however, as MDC police- 
men continually stalk the area.) And 
while it may not be expanding at a wild 
rate, it is hardly shrinking. Indeed, 
undreamed-of glories may be in store for 
it. Susan Sontag, again in Notes on 
Camp, points out that age may benefit 
camp: “What was banal can, with the 
passage of time, become fantastic.’’ And 
so with Paragon Park and Hull. The 
town’s rich Victorian heritage, combined 
with its sea air and teeming summer 
crowds, give it the feeling of one of those 
seedy, campy little resorts one finds on 
the Mediterranean coast. Now, if 
creeping suburbia, with its dull uni- 
formity and PTA meetings, can be kept 
out of Hull, then it and Paragon Park may 
be due for a renaissance. As one Hull 
citizen put it: ‘The hope is that the 
oncoming depression will destroy respec- 
tability in Hull, 
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Travels with Charlie 


The golden age of trolleys will never return 


by Charlotte Renner 


hances are good — well, at least not 
i vanishingly small — that you are 

taking this summer supplement 
with you on your annual vacation. After 
all, if your plane is 10th on the runway, 
or if your car breaks down during the Fri- 
day-afternoon traffic snarl, you’re going 
to need something to read. And if you do 
try to read this while at the same time 
hoping for words of wisdom from your 
pilot, or while attempting to prevent 
someone from cutting you off on the 
Tobin Bridge, one thought will no doubt 
creep into your mind: ‘There has got to 
be a better way to travel.’’ 

Your grandfather, if by some remote 
chance he were traveling with you, would 
emphatically agree. To pass the time, he 
could tell you about a more civilized time 

- between 1888 and 1938, when, instead 
of taking the Green and Blue Lines to 
Logan, or the bus to the spot five blocks 
away where you have to park your car, 
you could board a trolley in Boston and 
with some adroit transfers, keep going to 
remarkably distant points. According to 
O.R. Cummings, a noted trolley histor- 
ian, it was possible at one time to ride by 
trolley (or “interurban,” as _ inter-city 
lines were called) ‘‘all the way from 
Waterville, Maine, to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania; or, 
with a couple of steam railroad “port- 
ages’ in New York State, it was possible 
to travel by electric railway from the Pine 
Tree State to Wisconsin.” ‘One favorite 
trip,” writes Frank Rowsome Jr. in his 
Trolley Treasury, “... involved riding 
between New York and Boston solely by 
streetcar. The total fare for this 267-mile 
jaunt was $3.75, and the actual running 
time was 18 hours and eight minutes, to 
which had to be added any time spent 
waiting for connections and eating.’’ Not 
exactly express travel. But then, your 
grandfather might point gut, neither is a 
trip by way of Storrow Drive at rush 
hour. 

Before becoming linked (or, in some 
areas, fragmented) by. their enormous 
web of major highways, the New England 
states were served by the most extensive 
network of rural trolley lines in the coun- 
try. According to George W. Hilton and 
John F. Due, authors of The Electric 
Interurban Railways in America, Massa- 
chusetts had the densest system of inter- 
urban trolleys of any state, with 80 miles 
of track per 100,000 people. Those really 
were the days. Imagine, for example, rid- 
ing through Western Massachusetts in 
the magnificent parlor car dubbed the 
Concord. “The interior,” writes William 
D. Middleton in The Time of the Trolley, 
‘was finished in mahogany and light blue 
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Map demonstrating the extent of interurban rail lines that once linked the 


New England states 


and was provided with bronze trim- 
mings and incandescent lights fitted with 
‘lily pattern’ shades of different colors. 
Two tete-a-tetes and the customary 
plush-cushioned 
supplied seats for 31 passengers. Elec- 
tric-blue draperies with white cords and 
tassels were hung at the windows and a 
figured velvet carpet was laid on the 
floor.” 

The Concord was of course an enclosed 
car. But it was also possible to ride to 
Revere Beach in less luxurious but still 
very pleasant open cars, one of which 
must have inspired this popular song: 


Wonderland, Wonderland, that’s the 
place to be! 

Each night when | call on my sweetie 
she says to me: 

“Let's take a trolley ride to the 


rattan lounge chairs 


oceanside 
Where the shining lights are grand.” 
If you want to make good as a true 
lover should 
Just take her to Wonderland. 


According to Rowsome, who reprints 
these lines, the open trolley car was often 
a rolling recreation center, which not only 
took one to the seashore (or even, with 
some transfers, to thé White Moun- 
tains), but might also have provided 
lively entertainment along. the way. 
Groups often chartered the open cars for 
parties, hired a band, and even staged 
little chorales in the moonlight. If a rain- 
storm threatened, the conductor simply 
rolled down some colorful canvas cur- 
tains and the party continued on its way. 

For other, more demanding, pleasure- 
seekers who required a destination to 


justify their fares, the trolley companies 
provided one. In the Autumn, 1977, issue 
of Landscape magazine, Millicent Hall 
describes trolley parks that, in the 
1880s, ‘were almost an afterthought — a 
few acres set aside for picnicking on the 
rural sites of carbarns with the idea of 
increasing patronage.’’ But in a few years, 
the t¥pical trolley park featured an orna- 
mental pavilion, a restaurant, a bandstand, 
green lawns, a lake with swan boats, and 
a baseball diamond. What better way 
could there be to escape the city on a hot 
day? : 
Even without trolley parks, the inter- 
urban electric railway was superior in 
many ways to what passes for public 
transportation in New England today. 
For one thing, it stopped at hundreds of 
small towns and villages no longer served 
by_any kind of conveyance. The routes 
were circuitous, but so scenic that one’s 
destination was often less important than 
the process of getting there. As for speed, 
the early trolleys had it all over the 
modern cars we must now drive at 55 
miles per hour; once out of the city, the 
interurbans cruised at 60-80 miles per 
hour without burning a gallon of gaso- 
line or emitting a particle of pollution. 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that 
early trolley travel had its disadvantages. 
Accidents often occurred on summer 
holidays, when extra cars were dis- 
patched. But there are surely more stories 
about averted accidents than there were 
actual mishaps. Many a conductor has 
told Frank Rowsome about a child he 
rescued from one of the rural railways, 
and one even remembers the time a wire 
snagged a lavatory unit (yes, those 
trolleys even had bathrooms), subjecting 
the ‘‘luckless occupant to appalling 
though probably not serious indig- 
nities.’’ But even accidents of this sort did 
not dissuade people from traveling by 
trolley. By the turn of the century there 
were more than 15,000 miles of electri- 
fied track in the United States, more than 
30,000 trolleys, and more than $2 billion 
invested in the industry. So the draw- 
backs of the interurban system must have 
seemed, until the automobile crashed 
onto the scene, easily tolerable. 

One man who still prefers driving 
trolleys to steering cars is Foster Leavitt 
Jr., a one-time driver and conductor for 
the. Biddeford and Saco line-in southern 
Maine. One of his favorite runs was part 
of a larger excursion. “We had two boats 
running from Biddeford and Saco to 
Camp Ellis,” he recalls, “and the boats 
connected wjth a steam train that ran 
along the beach, and that connected with 

Continued on page 10 
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Actually, there are no official surveys available to prove that 
Tweeter is the second largest chain of stereo stores in New 
England. But from what we can tell, we are. 

But that doesn’t really matter. Because the important point is 
that we are not number one. And we don’t want to be. Because to 
be number one means being all things to all people. 

And that, we are not. 

Unlike many stores, we don’t sell every brand of stereo 
components we can get our hands on. As a matter of fact, most 
stereo stores sell over twice as many brands as we do. 
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82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 
86 Worcester Rd. - Rt. 9, Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 
269 Thayer St., Providence, R.1. 02906 274-8900 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 
102 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 
The Mall - Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 


[But we'll put our handful of brand names up against anything 
you can find. Because they represent some of the best names in 
the business. 


The main reason we do business this way is simple: It’s easier to 


sell products you really believe in. It doesn’t require any “hard sell.” 


The products pictured above represent 17 of the finest brands 
of stereo components (and the best brand of accessories) you can 
buy. To find out why they’re so easy to sell, stop in to your nearest 
Tweeter location. 





The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627- 4600 
520 Amherst St. - Rt. 101A, Nashua, N.H. 03104 880-7300 
14 Front St. - Downtown, Worcester, Mass 01608 752-2400 — 
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took you either 

. yr on to Port- 

) stopped at every 
workers could cool off 


work by riding in the 


open air. The fare was 15 cents. Leavitt 
tlso remembers the joys of trolleying on 


the Fourth of July. ‘You could ride the 


open cars to a park, where there was a 
bandstand and hundreds of Japanese lan- 
terns. At dark, the fireworks would start 
and afterwards, they seemed to linger in 
the sky for you to look at as you rode the 
open cars back home.”’ 

Even if you missed the Fourth of July 
in 1907, you could still have seen a pyro- 
technic display one month later. On 
August 5, there was a spectacular fire at 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine. At the sound 
of the alarm, all the trolleys were sent to 
the scene — not to evacuate tourists, but 
to bring hordes of curious residents to 
watch the blaze. People were so keen to 
catch the show that Leavitt remembers 
stopping to get them off the roofs of the 
Cars. 

On July 5, 1939, Foster Leavitt took his 
last run in an open trolley. By World War 
II, the interurban era was over, ended by 
the growth of the automobile and high- 
way industries. So that’s why you are sit- 
ting there in your car or plane instead of 
tooling along in a trolley. But if you are 
still reading this paper as you wait for 
your tank to be filled with gas, or as the 
bagyage-handlers search for your suit- 
case, take a minute to think of the pro- 
yress we have made in mass transporta- 
tion since 1910. Let’s say, for example, 
that you want to go from Boston to 
northern Maine this summer. You don’t 
want to drive, and you hate to fly (and 
besides, planes don’t go very many places 


in northern Maine). Here’s what you do: 

Take the nearest T line to the Trail- 
ways or Greyhound bus station. Allow 
about an hour in case of a breakdown, 
and wear your bathing suit so you can 
strip down when the driver turns the heat 
on. 

At the bus station, wait for the bus 
to Portland, Maine. If it’s overbooked, 
wait some more. Lose your spare change 
in the TV machines. Spend a dollar on a 
hot dog. 

Three (or possibly seven) hours 
later, arrive in Portland, where you will 
either take another bus northward or, if 
you have any money left after eating 
lunch from the vending machine and you 














An open-air trolley passes Lake Kenoza near Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


are very tired of buses, inquire about 
boarding the Island Princess for Nova 
Scotia. The one-way fare for one pas- 
senger without a car is $35. You have 
already spent $12 or $15 in fares from 
Boston, and $5 or $10 more on food (not 
to mention 50 cents on this newspaper). 
If you don't take the night boat you'll 
have to stay in a motel until the next bus 
leaves from Portland for points north, 
and that will cost about $30 more. You 
may, at this point, decide that Portland is 
a fine place to spend your vacation. 

In 1910, on the other hand, you could 
have taken a fast trolley all the way from 
Boston to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where you would pick up a ferry to 


Kittery, Maine, and an interurban to 
Portland; after spending the night in the 
once-fashionable Eastland Hotel, you 
could have taken the Atlantic Shore line 
all the way up the Maine Coast, eating 
breakfast, lunch and dinner in  inter- 
urban dining cars, and pausing between 
connections to see some of the most 
delightful towns in New England. 

Of course, nowadays you could take 
that same trip by car — but only if you are 
willing to spend the $2000 to $3000 a 
vear it takes to own and maintain an 
automobile in Boston. (The figure is 
based on estimates by the Association for 
Public Transportation). Add to that the 

Continued on page 14 
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Watch on the rin 


Simpler fruits aren't a patch on watermelons 


by Katy Williams 


ark Twain obviously 
had the Crimson Sweet 
type of watermelon in 


mind when he said that the fruit 
is a boon apart, not fit to be men- 
tioned with commoner things. 
“Watermelon is the chief of this 
world’s luxuries, king by the 
grace of God over all the fruits,” 
he wrote. ‘‘When one has tasted 
it, he knows what angels eat. It 
was not watermelon that Eve 
took. We know because she re- 
pented.”’ 

Contrary to what Twain be- 
lieves, watermelon seems to be, as 


fruits go, one of the plainer ones. ~ > 


Sure, it’s the summer fruit and all, 
but watermelon pies don’t hold 
up to cherry pies, and fresh 
strawberries taste far better on 
cereal than watermelon does. 
There are recipes for water- 
melon preserves, watermelon 
cocktail balls (soaked in ginger 
ale), and watermelon punch, but 
watermelon is at its best as a pic- 
nic fruit. It is an impulse item 


procured at any roadside fruit-# 


stand, and easy to smash open 
and eat. And what with the tra- 
ditonal watermelon carving, eat- 
ing, and seed-spitting contests, 
and with greased watermelons 
and spiked watermelons, there’s 
no question why so many folks 
include watermelon in their plans 
for the Fourth of July. 

There is even a National 
Watermelon Association (NWA) 
the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote consumption of the fruit on 
July 4 and every other day. The 
NWA president is Vincent Vi- 


. ea % Ad 





National Watermelon Association president Vincent Vitale and his little friends 


tale, a stocky, mustachioed Itali- 
an whose watermelon warehouse 
is in the unlikely city of Detroit, a 
block away from the Stroh’s 
brewery. The assistant to the 
president comes from the more 
likely state of Florida, and goes by 
the name of W.W. “Coonbot- 
tom” Glenn. 

-The association's 650 mem- 
bers hold an annual convention 


(this year’s was at the Opryland 
Hotel, in Nashville), at which 
they spit seeds (the winner spit 
his 64 feet) and elect a National 
Watermelon Queen. The lucky 
winner, usually someone South- 
ern, then spends most of the sum- 
mer schlepping around the coun- 
try on a National Watermelon 
Tour. For a nominal fee, the 
queen appears at supermarkets 


" and county fairs, and talks about 


the nutritional and economic vir- 
tues of watermelon. She wears a 
long gown, a sash, and a crown, 
and offers free slices to whom- 
ever will listen to her. Sometimes 
she gives away a whole water- 
melon she has autographed with a 
Magic Marker. 
Luckily for Vitale, the Repub- 
lican Convention comes to De- 


troit for a full week in mid-July. 
Vitale, not one to miss an oppor- 
tunity, is going to set up a water- 
melon truck downtown and treat 
the delegates to his fruit. And the 
National Watérmelon Queen will 
stop by for a three-day appear- 
ance, arriving from St. Louis, 
where her sponsor is Hinky Din- 
ky Supermarkets. 

Vitale has two plans to lure 
delegates to his watermelon truck 
~ whichever Republican can spit 
seeds the farthest will get a pair of 
tickets to watch the Detroit Ti- 
gers (who were, at this writing, 
settled in last place), and who- 
ever eats the most melon in the 
least time will get a free water- 
melon each Saturday for the rest 
of the summer. 

‘How long does it take to eat a 
full melon? I don’t know how 
long it takes to eat a full melon,” 
says Vitale, whose warehouse of- 
fice is decorated with ceramic ash- 
trays shaped like watermelon 


- halves and with golf balls paint- 


ed green. “I guess if you’re hun- 
gry, it don’t take no time to eat 
it.”’ 

He has been in the watermelon 
business for some 50 years, long- 
er than some types of watermel- 
ons have been around. ‘You got 
27 varieties,’ he says. ‘Some are 
so new I can’t tell you about 
them.” 

There really are differences 
among watermelons, which are 


. distinguished by shape, striping, 


color, and sugar content. They go 
by names like Crimson Sweet, All 
Sweet, Tom Watson, Black Dia- 


Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 12 
mond, and Charleston Gray, and 
each has a different’flavor. 

The watermelon that tastes 
the best,’’ says Vitale, ‘‘is always 
the one you steal from the patch, 
because you take the chance of 
getting The bigger the 


Thurs, Fri, Sat. at 8:30 





shot. 
watermelon is, the better I like it. I 
always take a watermelon in my 
car wherever I go. That way, if I 
drop in on someone, I’ve got a 
gift. Watermelon is my gift.”’ 

The Crimson Sweet melon, a 
gift from the laboratories and 
patches at Kansas State Univer- 
sity, is the sweetest watermelon of 
all. It contains between 10 and 14 
percent sugar, weighs up to 25 
pounds, is round, and has dark- 
green stripes. The All Sweet 
melon is a deeper red inside, and 
the Charleston Gray — the kind 
available in supermarkets — is 
paler. The Charleston Gray’s rind 
is light green without stripes, and 
the Black Diamond's is dark 
green, also without stripes. Like 
Charleston Gray, Black Dia- 
mond contains only eight to 10 
percent sugar, but it weighs be- 
tween 25 and 50 pounds. 

The weights and sizes of 
melons determine how many 
fruits are transported from the 
patch to the warehouse at one 
time. A crew of loaders — eight 
men working four full hours — 
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under 
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At Berkeley & Marlborough Sts. 





can fit about 3000 watermelons 
into an 18-wheel truck, provid- 
ing each melon weighs 16 pounds 
or so. Some 2200 melons can be 
transported if each weighs, 20 
pounds, but it takes only 1200 
35-pound melons to fill a truck. 


At the warehouse (Vitale 
counts on between seven and 15 
trucks arriving daily from Texas 
and Mexico), it takes only two 
men to unload the crates. Dis- 
tributors. like Vitale can expect 
damaged melons to account for 
up to 2000 pounds of the load, 
The riper the melons are, the 
more easily they are bruised and 
cracked in transit, 

“If the truck is packed proper- 
ly, maybe ‘there'll be only 35 
melons you toss away,’ Vitale 
says. ‘Too much hay between the 
melons’ will accumulate heat, but 
foam rubber between the fruit is 
too expensive. You just have to 
hope that the boys on the farm 
were heavy, tight packers.’’ 

The boys on the receiving end 
are given leeway in their job as 
well. Well-practiced unloaders 
will drop only one watermelon 
per 100. “If you smash one, you 
just pull the heart — the center — 
and eat it,’’ Vitale says. 

The high cost of watermelon — 
a good-size one costs $6 or so — 
can be attributed to both the sea- 
son and the cost of shipping. The 
melon itself costs $2 — fruit from 
Mexico in the winter costs up to a 
quarter per pound, and by the 
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cents. The days when a half-dol- 
lar was a lot to spend.on a full 
watermelon passed with the ‘30s. 

So has the tradition of storing 
watermelons underground. 
Melons greased with candlewax 
and buried with straw and dirt, as 
they were in the South, would 
hold over until the Christmas sea- 
son. 

‘Now people can’t wait to eat 
their melons,’ Vitale says, glad 
that his fruit has survived the 
decades. ‘‘They tap it, pour in a 
fifth of vodka or rum for good 
flavor, and put it in the refrigera- 
tor overnight. Next day, it tastes 
so. sweet and so good that before 
you know it, you're woozy-like. 

+ + + 

here aren't too many 

watermelon jokes worth 

telling. It is always a temp- 
tation for kids with an unopened 
watermelon at hand to act out the 
you-swallow-a-watermelon-seed, 
you-get-a-baby joke. One early- 
summer weekend a few years ago, 
my family was returning from 
Maryland's eastern shore, and we 
stopped to buy a round sugar- 
baby from a fruitstand. My sis- 
ters and I, in the back seat, took 
turns slipping the watermelon 
under our shirts and patting our 
stomachs. ‘Feel the baby, feel the 
baby,’’ we teased. It was more 
than coincidence, of course, but 
six months later our mother really 
did have a baby. The kid is near- 
ly four now. We call him Spike. 

The other joke is about two 
guys, eager to get into the water- 
melon business, who drove a 
truck down to Georgia. They 
bought a load of melons at a dol- 
lar apiece, and sold them up 
North, also for a dollar apiece. 

‘We didn’t make any profit,” 
the first guy said, counting the 
money at the end of the day. 


“So,” the other guy said, 
“We'll just take a bigger truck 
down next time.”’ Pa 


Charlie 


Continued from page 10 

rising costs of depreciation and 
gasoline, and you may take a 
second look at long-distance pub- 
lic transport — such as it is, these 
days. Or consider this alter- 
native. Drive (there is no direct 
bus) to Kennebunkport, Maine, 
and follow signs to the Seashore 
Trolley Museum. There, for an 
admission price that seems to 
vary unpredictably, you can ride 
all you want on a short section of 
track in a carbarn full of nicely 
restored trolleys, many of which, 
like the 1873 mail car, are quite 
rare. 

On the morning I visited, five 
knowledgeable old-timers were 
on hand to accompany me (no 
one else seemed to have visited 
that day) on a short ride through 
time. As the mail car bounced and 
jolted along, the men told stories 
of their trolley-driving days, and 
one even produced for my files a 
letter he had “found” in the back 
of the car. ‘“‘Hmmm,” he pon- 
dered, ‘‘this is postmarked 1873 
and it still hasn't been delivered. 
Too bad they took this car off the 
tracks before she finished her 
work,” he said, trying to keep a 
straight face. Afterwards, in the 
once elegant dining car of a Mid- 
western interurban trolley, the 
crew and I shared coffee and 
doughnuts, and talked some more 
of the decline of civilized travel. 
As I listened to their stories of 


gasoline-free excursions and 
open-air courtships, I became 
nostalgic for a world I never 


knew. 

To put yourself in the same 
paradoxical position, get on the 
Maine Turnpike and take exit 
three on Route 35 to Kennebunk. 
Go north 2.8 miles on US 1, and 
turn right at the yellow blinker 
The trip to the trolley museum 
takes about 90 minutes by car. 
But if it were 1910, and you were 
riding the electric railway, you 
might already be there now. @ 
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Call 566-5901 267-4079 
Opening in a few weeks in Kenmore Sq., Boston 
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year. There was a widely advertised piece 
of hokum called How Never To Be Tired, 
which promised readers ‘‘energy for two 
lifetimes,’’ as though anyone needed it, 
and won the praise of Dale Carnegie. 


Then there was Paul De Kruif’s The Male. 


Hormone, story of the discovery of 
testosterone. ‘Testosterone can boost 
muscle power, banish mental fatigue. It 
can even restore the sanity of men in 
middle age,’” proclaimed the ads. A 
credulous public had made the book 
number 12 on the non-fiction list by 
midsummer. 

About the only successful non-fiction 
book of that summer that can still be 
found in bookstores today had nothing to 
do with the events of 1945 at all. This was 
Black Boy, Richard Wright's auto- 
biography of growing up in the South. 
Black Boy was number two on the non- 
fiction list through most of the summer 
and finished out the year in the number- 
four slot. 


1955: Heaven is a place 
where nothing ever happens 

If the ‘50s were the decade in which 
America golfed and slept, slept and 
golfed, 1955 was a pleasant snooze on the 
11th green, only to be momentarily dis- 
turbed when Ike had his heart attack that 
fall. It was a summer of innocence, 
optimism, and faith. The three books that 
topped the non-fiction list were all 
inspirational. Did people really go to the 
beach (or the country club) reading Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh's A Gift from the Sea, 
Norman Vincent Peale’s The Power of 
Positive Thinking, and Katherine 
Marshall’s A Man Called Peter? Ap- 
parently. By midsummer, Positive had 


been on the best-seller list for 141 weeks, 
while Peter (then in its special $2.98 
movie edition) had been there for 145 
weeks. They were joined by the non- 
religious, but equally inspirational The 
Family of Man, photographs chosen by 
Edward Steichen and words by Carl 
Sandburg. Family was unquestionably 
the coffee-table book of the summer and 
of many summers to follow. 

One could escape from this cultural 
pep rally by reading fiction. Francoise 
Sagan's Bonjour Tristesse was number 
one on the fiction list all summer. It was a 
touching and intimate story of young 
love, and very French. There was also 
Robert Ruark’s Something of Value, a 
‘fat’ novel about the Mau Mau uprising 
in Kenya. Patrick Dennis’s Auntie Mame, 
his hilarious send-up of middle-class 
provincialism and one of the summer's 
big hits, took pot-shots at the prevailing 
ideology. 

But all wasn’t perfect in paradise. 
Sloan Wilson’s The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit was the most-hyped book of 
the summer, and many found it the per- 
fect expression of ‘50s angst. Gray 
Flannel, later made into a movie, was the 
story of a young Westport-to-New York 
commuter who soon begins to doubt 
himself and the drab corporate world of 
which he has become a part. By Labor 
Day, Gray Flannel was number four on 
the best-seller list. It never made it to 
number one, though, eclipsed by the fall 
blockbusters, Herman Wouk’s Marjorie 
Morningstar and Mackinlay Kantor’s 
Andersonville. 

On the high-brow side, there was some 
good fiction published that summer. 
Patrick White, the Australian novelist 
later to win the Nobel Prize, won raves 
from critics and even some readership 
with his The Tree of Man. Robert Penn 
Warren also had success with his 
historical Band of Angels, a story of a 


Southern aristocrat who returns from 
Oberlin College only to discover she is 
really the daughter of a plantation slave 
and to be sold into slavery herself. For 
contemporary Southern grotesque, there 
was Flannery O’Connor’s A Good Man Is 
Hard To Find. And for non-fiction 
hammock-reading, the New York Times 
actually had the temerity to recommend 
Albert Camus’s The Myth of Sisyphus. 


1963: Camelot’s last chance saloon 

The disintegration of post-war con- 
tent would begin with John Kennedy’s 
assassination in November of that year. 
But that summer, most of the tumult- 
uous social, political, and cultural 
changes of the ‘60s were still held in 
check by Cold War nervousness. 
Americans went to the beach reading the 
Snoopy books and Tropic of Cancer. 
Dick Clark, American Bandstand host, 
was offering a book for parents called, To 
Goof or Not To Goof. It informed 
parents that “It’s not just sex that’s 
bugging your teenager” aid gave advice 
on “‘how to be a popular parent, how to 
kiss curfew arguments goodnight,’’ plus 
‘‘a solid safety pact for use of the car.” 
Not a word about marijuana, long hair, or 
running off to the East Village. Virtually 
no one on this side of the Atlantic had 
heard of the Beatles yet. 

But 1963 wasn’t 1955 either. It was the 
‘I Have a Dream” summer, the August 
of the great civil-rights march on 
Washington. In the book trade, it was the 
summer of James Baldwin. The Fire Next 
Time, Baldwin’s uncompromising book 
of essays (‘‘Actually, I don’t want to 
marry your daughter. I just want to get 
you off my back’’) was near the top of the 
non-fiction list. Nearly a million copies of 
his gripping and graphic Another 
Country were in print in paperback and 
his Go Tell It on the Mountain was also 
selling well. There was even a glimmer of 
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women’s liberation as Betty Friedan’s The 
Feminine Mystique hovered around the 
bottom of the best-seller list. 

This country wasn’t the only one start- 
ing to hang loose. Khrushchev’s Moscow 
Spring was-under way, and Americans 
could get a whiff of it by reading 
Yevgeny Yevtushenko’s A Precious 
Autobiography and Solzhenitsyn’s A 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. A 
Day in the Life, set in Stalin’s labor 
camps, was approved for publication by 
Khrushchev himself. 

Adolf Eichmann books remained big 
that summer, too — the chief functionary 
of Nazi genocide had been kidnaped, 
tried, and executed by the Israelis the year 
before. Hannah Arendt’s Eichmann in 
Jerusalem added the phrase ‘‘banality of 
evil’ to our vocabulary. Those who 
wanted something more action-packed 
could look at Morris Pearlman’s The 
Capture and Trial of Adolf Eichmann. 

In fiction, tastes weren't changing too 
much. The blockbuster of the summer 
was Morris L. West’s The Shoes of the 
Fisherman, story of a Russian who 
becomes pope. (John XXIII had just died.) 
Daphne Du Maurier filled the void in 
historical fiction with The Glass Blowers, 
set in 18th-century France. There was 
John O’Hara’s Elizabeth Appleton, about 
a restless faculty wife. It was a year for 
literary cultists — Raise High the 
Roofbeams, Carpenters for J.D. Salinger 
fans and On Her Majesty's Secret Service 
for James Bond freaks. Both books sold 
well. Fletcher Knebel’s Seven Days in 
May played on our unease about the 
future perhaps more realistically than 
Anthony Burgess’s A Clockwork 
Orange. For the absurdists there were 
Guenter Grass’s Tin Drum and Thomas 
Pynchon’s V. And, in paperback, 
Herman Wouk’s Youngblood Hawke 
(modeled on Thomas Wolfe), Harold 

Continued on page 18 
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SHOP DQWNTOWN BOSTON * 
THIS SUMMER! 


1 Winmil Fabrics 111 Chauncy St. 

2 Abbott-Allen Stationery Co. Inc. 44 Boylston St. 
3  Parrelli Optical 62 Boylston St. 

4 Mr. Alan Inc. 610 Washington St. 

5 Mrs. Margo Reader & Advisor 52 Chauncy St. 
6 Always Trading Co. 604 Washington St. 

7 Windsor Button 36 Chauncy St. 

8 Norma’s Too Shoe Salon 54 High St. 

9 Dr.Arnold S. Zide 52 Province St. 

10 Fudge Factory 417 Washington St. 

11 Mature Temps 47 Winter St. 

12 Boston Ice Cream Co. 417 Washington St. 

13 Ainsworth Gallery 42 Bromfield St. 

14 Skylight Jewelers 417 Washington St. 

15 Brattle Bookstore 25 West St. 

16 Boston Fabrics 25 Temple Place 


Olsten Temporary Services 80 Winter St. 
Stoddard’s Cutlery 50 Temple Place 
Blazing Salads 330 Washington St. 

‘A-Z Jewelers 333 Washington St. 

Sir Speedy Instant Printing Center 44 School St., 827 Boylston St. 
Robin’s Dell 69 Franklin St. 
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Paramount Uniform Co. 93 Summer St. 
Lebow Brothers 597 Washington St. 
Brothers Stationery Co. 105 Bedford St. 
Aunyx Reproduction Inc. 42 Court St. 
Standard Photo Service 181 Devonshire St. 
Crystal’s of Boston Inc. 595 Washington St. 
DiCarlo Fabrics 15 Temple Place 
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ITALIAN SILK LINENS 
FRENCH CHINTZES 


and other unusual fabrics 
— designer cuts — 


BOSTON FABRICS 


| 27 Temple Place 
© he Crossing 





READER & ADVISOR 
Tea Leaf, Card, and Palm Reading 


Will help solve your problems on all affairs of life, love. 


marriage and business. Will help reunite the separated. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE THIS GIFTED READER 
Located at 


52CHAUNCY STREET 111 SUMMER STREET 


DBOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS§ |: 


Open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Call 338-9847 
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Reflecting the Spirit of a City 


The Artist's View of Boston 


May 27 — September 30, 1980 


Ainsworth Gallery 
Est. 1890 
42 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 











Greatest ‘Summer 
Selection in Boston 


We now carry Folkwear 
Patterns 


Cotton Knits 
Stretch Terry 
Cotton Hawaiian 


Winmil 
Fabrics 


111 Chauncy St., 
Boston, Ma. 


542-1815 


85 Summer St., Boston 
M-Sat. 9-6 








$1.69 per yd. 
$249 per vd. 


$1.49 per vd. 
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We offer 
quality 
color 
processing 
by Kodak 


24 HOUR 
KODACHROME & 
EKTACHROME 
PROCESSING SERVICE 


STANDARD 
PHOTO SERVICE 


181 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS 
Established 1928 


942-1224 . 


LOCATED DOWNTOWN 
BOSTON IN THE 
FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
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GEORGE AND KENNETH GLOSS 


Adjacent to the Boston Common 


— Mon.-Sat. 9-5:30 — 


617-542-0210 


| BOOK SHOP 


SUCCESSOR TO AMERICA’S 
OLDEST CONTINUOUS 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSHOP: 


Now re-opened 


25 West Street 
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Words 


Continued from page 16 
Robbins’s Where Love Has Gone, and 
Irving Wallace’s The Prize proved enter- 
taining, if undemanding. 

Probably the most-awaited novel of the 
summer was Mary McCarthy's The 
Group, the story of the lives of eight 
Vassar alumnae, class of 1933. Probably 
no one was awaiting the book more 
keenly than McCarthy’s classmates of 
that year, wondering what her acid pen 
would say about them. Alfred Chester, in 
the New York Herald Tribune, paid 
tribute to the author's ‘‘wit and surgical 
intelligence,’’ and the book was the year’s 
number-two best-seller. 

Published that August was a book with 
a familiar ring. It was James A. Miche- 
ner’s Caravans, the story of a US attache 
and a missing girl in, you guessed it, 
Afghanistan. As one critic noted, “The 
author has obviously fallen in love with it 
(Afghanistan).’’ The public seemed in- 


trigued, too, and, by summer’s end, the 
book had raced up the best-seller list to 
number four. Too bad for Michener that 
he didn’t save that idea for 1980. 


1970: Laws and orders 

Nixon and Kissinger had just invaded 
Cambodia, the students. were dead at 
Kent and Jackson State. America was in 
turmoil. But many vacationers’ that 
summer could still have been on the 11th 
green. After all, Love Story was the 
hardcover smash of the summer, 
followed by Mary Stewart’s The Crystal 
Cave (about Camelot), and Taylor Cald- 
well’s The Great Lion of God (about St. 
Paul). The Godfather led in paperback 
sales, followed by The Andromeda 
Strain, The Love Machine, and Airport. 
You could also read a biography of King 
Farouk, The Last Pharaoh, plus Those 
Fabulous Greeks: Onassis, Niarchos, and. 
Livanos. 

But if you looked closely, things were 
changing. If the non-fiction bestseller list 
of 1955 was filled with quasi-religious 


books, by 1970 America was searching 
for its transcendence elsewhere. Dr. 
David Reuben’s Everything You Always 
Wanted To Know About Sex was the 
number-one non-fiction best-seller, al- 
though Reuben seemed to be the wrong 
person to ask. The Sensuous Woman was 
number three, and Masters and Johnson’s 
Human Sexual Inadequacy was another big 
seller. Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics was 
published that summer, with her 
publishers calling it ‘‘a stunning indict- 
ment of male chauvinists from Adam to 
Norman Mailer.’’ The New English Bible 
was the lone inspirational holdout. Over 
on the fiction list, Gordon Merrick’s The 
Lord Won't Mind proved that homo- 


sexual schlock could sell almost as well as 


heterosexual schlock. 

That summer’s reading reflected other' 
trends, too. The Vietnam War had caused 
Americans to take a critical look at a host 
of previously venerated institutions. The 
New York Times was Gay Talese’s target 
in The Kingdom and the Power. Baseball 
got it in Jim Bouton’s Ball Four. Jerry 





Rubin's yippie treatise, Do It!, was 
number three on the paperback best- 
seller list, and Catch-22 and Soul on Ice 
were still doing well in paperback. The 
hottest-selling biography of the summer 
was Nancy Milford’s Zelda, which owed 
at least some of its popularity to the 
women’s movement, the ‘60s fascination 
with madness, and of course, the Fitz- 
geralds. And while Vietnam was still the 
prime subject of the nightly television 
news, with rare exceptions it was still not 
the stuff of publishers’ dreams. 


+ + * 

What will our reading in the summer 
of 1980 tell us about ourselves? For one 
thing, that we are not too different from 
out parents and our grandparents. We'll 
still read the same historical and pulp 
fictions, the same escapist entertain- 
ment, with some sex thrown in, of course. 
As for the cultural and social trends, 
perhaps we'll need the wisdom of 10 
years hindsight to make any sense out of 
it. Anyone for The Man in the Gray 
Linen Suit? Ey ‘ 
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positions earning top pay plus bonuses with many of 
the finest companies in the Boston area. Our unique 
approach to temporary employment has been fea- 
tured in Boston Magazine and is slated for a seg- 
ment on the Good Morning America Show. Our solid 
reputation for excellence can mean money in your 
pocket. If you feel you’re up to our standards, we'd 
like to talk to you. Secretaries up to $6.50 an hour 
Typists up to $5.50 an hour 
Clerks up to $3.50 an hour 


Mature Temps, Inc. 
47 Winter St./5th fir 
Boston, MA. 02108 
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Largest Selection 


e Needle Art © Buttons 
e Trimmings © Notions 


WINDSOR 
BUTTON 


36 Chauncy St. 
Boston 


482-4969 
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942-7005 


62 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


rad ar relli Optical FAST - DEPENDABLE LOW COST SERVICE 


@ MEDICAID ACCEPTED 


e EYE EXAMINATIONS ARRANGED 266 ,.2 3E 


OPEN MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
WE FURNISH INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
EYE GLASSES FOR ALL SIZE COMPANIES 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 


CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
CORNER OF TREMONT & BOYLSTON STREET 





ON MOST PRESCRIPTIONS 


1 HOUR 


SERVICE 















Jewelers & Dine Repairing 
“Voted best in Boston last three years.” 


“CONSTANTIN A. ZINZOPOULOS 


PROVINCE BUILDING 
333 WASHINGTON ST. ROOM 336 
BOSTON, MASS. 02108 TEL. 742-6246 
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/AND PRINT BOCKS. 


100 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
Telephone: 536-5390, ext. 523 





Student discount 


UNIFORM 
co. 
WE STOCK SCRUB SUITS 
AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


¢ STUDENT NURSES ¢ NURSES 


¢ PHYSICIANS e INDUSTRY 








e LAB COATS ¢ SMOCKS 


542-3983 


93 SUMMER ST. BOSTON 









We have some of those hard to find flavors 
like grapenut, frozen pudding and ginger. 
The heavenly hash and peanut butter swirl 
can’t be beat and we have many more. Our 
rich and creamy frappes and delicious sher- 
bet freezers can really make a difference in 
your lunch hour or afternoon break. Stop in 
and see us soon! 




























e Suits All Sizes Included: Extra :: 
Shorts, Short Portlies, etc. He 
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¢ Discount Leathers 

¢ Designer shirts, pants & jeans 

¢ Sport Jackets 

e FREE — Colorful T-shirt with this 
ad — any purchase over $20.00 


597 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS 02111 
(Diag. Opp. Jordan Marsh Co.) 

TEL. 338-7919 ee 
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Located in 
“The Corner Mall” 


Corner of Washington 
and Winter St. y 
Downtown Crossing, Boston 

426-0224 é 


Also at: 
Kingsbury Square, 
Kingston, MA. 





























“SIR “SPEEDY 


The full service printer 









Don’t compromise on quality when you need your 
printing fast and inexpensive. From a simple 
Xerox® to professional quality offset we’re here to 
help you. Open daily, evenings and weekends 
Offset Printing ° Xerox® Copying ° Binding 
Computer Typesetting ° Resumes & Legal 
Briefs 


220-2237 267-9711 


44 School Street, Boston, MA 
Fast Pickup and Delivery 
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Dance, multi-arts, music, and theater 

















Happy feet 





DANCE 


Like the song says, summer's here 
and the time is right for dancing. 
When you're not doing it yourself, 
you can watch someone who really 
knows how, often in surroundings 
more enchanting than your 
neighborhood disco. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Boston Ballet Ensemble, 553 

Tremont St., Boston, 542-1323. 

Boston's premier dance company 

will perform Aug. 1 through 3 and 

Aug. 6 through 10 at 8 p.m. at the 

Hatch Memorial Shell on the 

Esplanade, between Arlington and 

Berkeley Streets. A_ special 

children’s performance is sched- 

uled on Aug. 6 at 10 a.m. In addition, 
the company will perform at various 
locations throughout the city, as part 
of Summerthing. For more informa- 
tion call the Mayor’s Office of 

Cultural Affairs. This summer's 

dance repertory consists of Pas de 

Dix, Holborgg Suite, Tarantella, Hoe 

Down, and Debussy Pas de Deux. 

The Harvard Dance Center, Har- 

vard Summer School, 20 Garden 

St., Cambridge, 495-2494. Two free 

dance series will be performed Fri. 

and Sat. at 8 p.m. in Sanders 

Theater. 

July 11 and 12, members of the 
Dance Center faculty perform 
classical Indian dance, modern 
dance, and American tap danc- 





ing. 

July 25 and 26, Hannah Kahn and 
Dancers, a New York-based 
modern-dance company, 
perform original work. 

The center is also offering a series 

of lectures on dance throughout 

July, Mon. at 7:30 p.m. in Boylston 

Hall Auditorium, Harvard Yard, free. 


July 7, Joe Mazo, dance critic and 
author, “The Current New York 
Season.” 

July 14, Ebbe Mork, dance critic for 
the Copenhagen Politiken, “The 
Bournonville Style of Ballet.” 

July 21, Dr. Lyle Micheli, of Sports 
Medicine Clinic, at Children’s 
Hospital, “Dancers’ Injuries.” 

July 28, Selma Odum, dance 
historian, “The Movement of 
Jacques Dalcroze.” 


A collection of materials related to 
the ballets of August Bournonville 
and the Royal Danish Ballet will be 
exhibited starting July 14, at Wide- 
ner Library, Harvard University. 


Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Lee, 
(413) 243-0745. Billed as the oldest 
dance festival in North America, 
Jacob's Pillow, near the Lee exit of 
the Mass. Turnpike, is hosting a 
variety of dance companies from all 
over. Performances Tues. at 7:30 
p.m., Wed, Fri., and Sat. at 8:40 
p.m., Thurs. and Sat. matinees at 3 
p.m. Individual tickets are $9.50 and 
$7.50. Senior citizens get a 20 per- 


cent discount at the matinee perfor- 

mances. 

July 2 through 5, Paul Taylor Dance 
Company. 

July 8 through 12, Washington 
Ballet, performing works by Choo 
San Goh, and Diamond, a new 
company. 

July 15 through 19, “Just for 
Laughs,” a week celebrating the 
humorous side of dance, featur- 
ing the Trisha Brown Company 
and Bowyer and Bruggemann. 

July 22 through 26, Trisha Brown 
Company, and Rosalind Newman 
and Dancers. 


July 29 through Aug. 2, Loremil 


Machado’'s Afro-Brazilian Dance 
Company. 

Aug. 5 Te 9, Ohio Ballet Com- 
pany and Jacob's Pillow Dancers. 

Aug. 12 through 16, Lar Lubovitch 
Dance Company. 

Aug. 19 through 23, Boston Reper- 
tory Ballet and Jacob’s Pillow 
Dancers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The White Mountain Center for the 
Arts, Rte. 2, Jefferson, (603) 586- 
4322. Show time 8:15 p.m. Tickets 
are $16 for a family, single tickets 
$7.50, and $5.50 for lawn seating. 

Senior citizens, $6. Tickets available 

in advance. 

Aug. 2, Black Tap, with Sandman 
Simms and Chuck Green. Tap- 
dancing and a screening of the 
film No Maps on My Taps. 


NEW YORK 


Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga 
Springs, NY, (518) 587-3330. Go 
west past the end of the Mass. Pike 
and turn right onto Rte. 87. Take exit 
13 and follow the signs. Tickets are 
available in advance — call or write 
the Box Office, Saratoga Perfor- 
ming Arts Center, Rte. 50, Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866. The box office is 
open Mon. through Fri. from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and performance time, 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and per- 
formance time, and on Sun. from 1 
to 6 p.m. and performance time. 
Tickets for New York City Ballet per- 
formances, except for that of July 
18, and for Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater performances are: 
$12, $11, and $8 for the orchestra, 
$12, $11, $8 and $5 for the balcony, 
and $4.50 for the lawn. Tickets for 
all Twyla Tharp Dance Foundation 
performances are $11 and $8. 

July 8, New York City Ballet, 
Coppelia, 8:15 p.m. 

July 9, New York City Ballet, 
Serenade, “Suite of Dances” 
(from Dybbuk Variations), 
“Walpurgis Nacht Ballet” (from 
Gounod’s Faust), and Cortege 
‘Hongrois, 8:15 p.m. 

July 10, New York City Ballet, 
Coppelia, 2 p.m.; Ballo della 
Regina, Stravinsky Violin Concer- 
to, and Bournonville Diver- 
tissements, 8:15 p.m. 

July 11, New York City Ballet, 
Serenade, “Suite of Dances” 
(from Dybbuk Variations), 
“Walpurgis Nacht Ballet” (from 
Gounod's Faust), and Cortege 
Hongrois, 8:15 p.m. 

July 12, New York City Ballet, Ba/lo 
della Regina, Stravinsky Violin 
Concerto, and Bournonville 
Divertissements, 2 p.m.; 
Coppelia, 8:15 p.m. 

July 15, New York City Ballet, 
Tchaikovsky Suite No. 2, Apollo, 
and Union Jack, 8:15 p.m. 

July 16, New York City Ballet, 
Interplay, Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme, and Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto No. 2, 8:15 p.m. 

July 17, New York City Ballet, Swan 
Lake, Apollo, and Bournonville 
Divertissements, 2 p.m.; Interplay, 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto No. 
2, 8:15 p.m. 

July 18, New York City Ballet, 
program to be announced, 8:15 
p.m. Tickets for this special per- 
formance, for the benefit of the 
Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 


are $24, $22, and $16 for the 
orchestra, $24, $22, $16, and $10 
for the balcony, and $9 for the 
lawn. 

July 19, New York City Ballet, Swan 
Lake, Allegro Brillante, and 
“Diamonds” (from Jewels), 2 
p.m.; Tchaikovsky Suite No. 2, 
Apollo, and Union Jack, 8:15 p.m. 

July 22, New York City Ballet, 
“Divertimento” (from Le Baiser de 
la Fee), Fancy Free, and The Four 
Seasons, 8:15 p.m. 

July 23, New York City Ballet, 
Jewels, 8:15 p.m. 

July 24, New York City Ballet, Swan 
Lake, Allegro Brillante, and 
“Diamonds” (from Jewels), 2 
p.m.; Dances at a Gathering and 
Chaconne, 8:15 p.m. 

July 25, New York City Ballet, 
Jewels, 8:15 p.m. 

July 26, New York City Ballet, 
Dances at a Gathering and 
Chaconne, 2 p.m.; “Divertimento” 
(from Baiser de la Fee), Fancy 
Free, and The Four Seasons, 8:15 


p.m. 

July 28, Twyla Tharp Dance Foun- 
dation, 8:15 p.m. 

July 29, Twyla Tharp Dance Foun- 
dation, 8:15 p.m. 

July 30, Twyla Tharp Dance Foun- 
dation, 8:15 p.m. 

July 31, Twyla Tharp Dance Foun- 
dation, 8:15 p.m. 

Aug. 1, Twyla Tharp Dance Founda- 
tion, 8:15 p.m. 

Aug. 2, Twyla Tharp Dance Founda- 
tion, 8:15 p.m. 

Aug. 26, Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater, 8:15 p.m. 

Aug. 27, Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater, 8:15 p.m. 

Aug. 28, Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater, 8:15 p.m. 


RHODE ISLAND 


State Ballet of Rhode Island will 
perform at the Rogers High School, 
Wickham Rd., Newport, on June 28, 
at 1:30 and 7:30 p.m. The matinee is 
for senior citizens; the evening per- 
formance is open to the public. 
Tickets are $6 for adults, $3 for 
children 12 and under; call (401) 
847-2101 for information. 


Mixed bags 
MULTI-ARTS 


True art defies category, and the 
potpourri of song, dance, and 
theater below confounds our com- 
partmentalizing minds. If there isn’t 
something here _to excite your 
cultural interest, maybe you should 
switch to journalism. 

Artsline, 261-1660, is the number to 
call if you want to know all about 
Summerthing events. 

Barn Gallery, Ogunquit, Maine, 
(207) 646-3404. Events are Wed. 
evenings at 8:30 p.m. Free to 
members, $1 donation from others. 








June 25, two films, World of Light: A 


Portrait of May Sarton, by Marita 
Simpson and Martha Wheelock, 
and Lotte Jacobi: A Film Portrait 
by Gary Samson. 

July 9, a watercolor demonstration 
by abstract-realist Valfred Thelin. 

July 16, a new art film, Fourteen 
Americans: Directions of the 
1970s. 

July 30, a concert by the Portland 
String Quartet. Classical and con- 
temporary music. 

August 13, a concert with John and 
Marguerite McLaren, voice and 
classical guitar, and folk-singer 
Bill Bonyun, in music from 
Elizabethan to modern times. 

August 20, a film classic, 
Hitchcock's Rebecca, with 
Laurence Olivier and Joan Fon- 
taine. 

August 27, two art films, Arte 
Inglese Oggi and Woodman — 
David Nash. 

Charles River Creative Arts 

Program, Charles River School, 

Center St., Dover, 785-0068. 

Students at the school’s summer 

sessions in the arts present their 

work in visual and performing arts 


at two day-long free arts festivals, 

on Fri., July 18, and on Sat., Aug. 16. 

In the July festival, there will be a 2 

p.m. matinee performance of an 

adaptation of The Little Prince. On 

the evenings of July 17 and 18, at 8 

p.m., the musical Family Court. On 

Aug. 15 and 16 at 8 p.m., the 

original musical Run for the Rose 

Garden. Also on Aug. 16 will be a 

matinee performance of /mages of 

Boston, created by Richard Clair- 

mont, mime-in-residence. 

DeCordova Performing Arts Series, 

Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. 

Outdoor concerts to be. held at the 

Amphitheater on the Museum's 30- 

acre park grounds. Every Sunday at 

3:30 p.m. Admission is $4 for adults, 

$2 for those under 17 and senior 

citizens. 

June 29, Mandala Folk Dance 
Ensemble. 

July 6, Trent Arterberry, Mime. 

July 13, An die Musik. 

July 20, Semenya McCord and Stan 
Strickland. 

July 27, The Art, black dance and 
music. 

Aug. 3, How to Change a Flat Tire. 

Aug. 10, Ariel Chamber Ensemble. 

Aug. 17, The Shaw Brothers. 

Aug. 24, Gathering Forces — The 
Brubeck Bros. Band. 

Aug. 31, The Pirates of Penzance. 
Sept. 7, The Yankee Rhythm Kings. 
Folk Arts Center of New England, 
62 Fottler Ave., Lexington, 862- 
7144, sponsors some participatory 
dance events and has information 
on many others. Some of the events 
below, such as the Tuesday-eve- 
ning dances in Copley Square, are 
even fun to watch. Those not listed 
as “free” may have an admission 
charge. 

Mondays, all year round, at 8:15 
p.m., Scottish Country Dancing, 
Cambridge YWCA, 7 Temple St., 
Central Square, 862-7144. No 
sessions July 14 or Sept. 1. Spon- 
sored by the Royal Scottish 
Dance Society. 

Tuesdays, June 17 through Sept. 2, 
at 8 p.m., Folk Dance by the Foun- 
tain, Copley Square, Boston, 862- 
7144. Free. Sponsored by the 
Mayor's Office of Public 
Celebrations. 

Tuesdays, beginning June 24, New 
England Dancing, Concord Scout 
House, Walden St., Concord, 275- 
1879. 

Wednesdays, June 25 through Sept. 
3, at 8 p.m., NEFFA-CDS Summer 
Series, First Church, Congrega- 
tional, at corner of Mason and 


Garden Sts., Cambridge, 235- 
6181. American and English 
dancing. 


Thursdays, all year round, at 8:15 
p.m., International Folk Dance for 
experienced dancers, First Bap- 
tist Church, Central Square, Cam- 
bridge, 862-7144. 

Fridays, all year round, at 8:15 p.m., 
International Folk Dance for 
everyone, First Baptist Church, 
Cambridge, 862-7144. 

July 26 and 27, Holiday on a Greek 
island. Thompson's Island Jin 


Boston Harbor becomes a Greek, 


island for a few days. Greek 
music, dance and food; dance 
workshops, swimming, tours of 
the island. Overnight accom- 
modations available in dor- 
mitories. Greek-style picnic on 
Sun., $5, which includes round- 
trip boat fare. Fora brochure call 
862-7144. Reservations 
necessary. 

Aug. 1 and 2, Folk Dance Weekend 
in Gloucester, Gloucester High 
School and Stage Fort Park. Folk, 
square, and contra dancing on 
Fri. and Sat. at 8:30 p.m., $3. 
Dance workshops on Sat. at 10 
a.m., $2.50. Beach party with 
clambake on Sat. afternoon, 
$5.50. Reservations required; call 
862-7144. 

June 21, July 19, and Aug. 16, Folk 
Dance Parties at the First Baptist 
Church, Central Square, Cam- 
bridge, 8 p.m. 

Jubilee 350. All summer, all around 

Boston. For info on current events, 

call the official Jubilee 350 phone 

numbers, 338-1976 for a recorded 


message, 367-9275 for a person. 

Monthly calendars of events are 

available at the Jubilee 350 Recep- 

tion Center, in the upper-level City 

Hall lobby. And an overview on the 

whole Jubilee summer is available 

in an article and accompanying 
calendar elsewhere in this Guide. 

Some highlights: free birthday cake 

daily at the reception center. A 100- 

foot-high water sculpture to be 

formed in the harbor on July 4 and 
three times thereafter. Judy 

Chicago's Dinner Party on exhibit. 

The erection of a replica of a 17th- 

century house on Boston Common. 

Parades, street festivals, etc. Ap- 

parently all the nice things happen- 

ing in Boston through September 
are official Jubilee 350 events. Unof- 
ficially, the only official events are 
the ones that wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if it weren't for the Jubilee. 

You figure it out. Or don’t, but go 

enjoy the celebration. 

Lenox Arts Center/Music-Theater 

Performing Group, Citizens’ Hall, 

Stockbridge, (413) 298-9463. Call 

for ticket prices and curtain times of 

later performances. 

July 3 through 6, 9 through 13, and 
15 through 19, at 9 p.m., Was It 
Good For You? a musical by 
Susan Rice. 

July 20, at 8 p.m., Curtisville Con- 
sortium Chamber Music, featur- 
ing compositions by Bach, 
Chopin, Ravel, and Rachmani- 


noff. 

July 23 through 26, and July 30 
through Aug. 2, at 8 p.m., The 
Brides, a musical by Harry Kon- 
doleon. Performed outdoors. 

July 27, at 8 p.m., Fiori Musical 
Baroque Ensemble, playing 
compositions by Bach, LcClair, 
and Telemann. 

Aug. 3, Curtisville Consortium 
Chamber Music, featuring 
compositions by Monteverdi, 
Frescobaldi, and Bach. 

Aug. 7, “Light and Sound Environ- 
ment,” by the Light Machine. 

Aug. 8 and 9, New Music and Media 
Festival. 

Aug. 10, Curtisville Consortium Gala 
Concert, 18th-century entertain- 
ment. 

Aug. 14. “Light and Sound Environ- 
ment,” by the Light Machine. 

Aug. 15 and 16, New Music and 
Media Festival. 

Aug. 17, Curtisville Consortium 
Chamber Music, featuring the: 
music of Ravel and Brahms. 

Aug. 21 through 24, Queen 
Elizabeth, a new music-theater 
work. 

Museum of Our National Heritage, 

corner of Massachusetts Ave. and 

Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861-6559. 

Open Mon. through Sat. from 10 

a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 

noon to 5:30 p.m. Admission is free. 

June 22, at 3 p.m., Classical Music 
and Scott Joplin’s Ragtime, a 
concert by Vivian Borek. 

July 4 through 6, at 3 p.m., “Portrait 
of America: The Art of Currier and 
Ives,” a 55-minute film. 

July 12, at 3 p.m., and July 13, at 4 
p.m., Architect of the New 
American Suburb — H.H. 
Richardson, a 30-minute film. 

July 20, at 3 p.m., 19th-century-style 
magic show by Robert Olson of 
Old Sturbridge Village. 

July 27, at 3 p.m., the Ars Antiqua 
Trombone Trio plays a variety of 
music from the past three cen- 
turies. 

Aug. 3, at 2 and 3:30 p.m., Mr. 
Slim’s Music and Vaudeville 
Revival. 

Aug. 9, at 3 p.m., and Aug. 10, at 4 
p.m., Pictures To Serve the 
People: American Lithography, 
1830-1855, a 22-minute film. 

Aug. 17, at 3 p.m., a concert of 
works by Brahms, Schubert, 
Bach, and Franck, with Maria 
Benotti on violin and Carol Rand 
on piano. 


Aug. 23 and 24, at 3 p.m., Image 


Makers, a 30-minute film on ar- 
tistic and photographic efforts in 
the early Weet. 

Aug. 30 through Sept. 1, at 3 p.m., 
With These Hands, a 50-minute 
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STODDARD'S 


50 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02111 
CUTLERS SINCE 1800 





Chances are, 


your great dfather 
bought his knife 
Yr 








at Stoddard’s. 





A) 


Established in 1800, 
Stoddard’s is America’s oldest 
cutlery shop. We cary an 
extensive selection of quality 
scissors and shears, culinary 
tools, hunting knives and 
pocket knives. 

Where else will you find over oe 
60 different Swiss army knives? east 

You will also find a wide range ~~ 
of binoculars and weather 
instruments. And our fishing tackle department in the 
downtown store can supply the most discerning angler. 








OPENING SOON 


STODDARD'S 
chestnut hill 


THE MALL AT CHESTNUT HILL 
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Continued from page 20 
film about the early history of the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers of America. 

Newton Arts in the Parks, Newton 

Recreation Dept., 70 Crescent St., 

Auburndale, 552-7120. 

July 27, at 7 p.m., the Summer Big 
Band, made_up of local 
musicians, performs free on New- 
ton Centre Green. (For informa- 
tion on joining the band for twice- 
weekly evening rehearsals in July, 
call Arts in the Parks.) 

July 30 and Aug. 13, at 7 p.m., free 
folk-dancing classes. July 30 at 
the Newton Centre Playground 
(rain site is the Mason Rice 
School gym). Aug. 13 at the 
Hamilton Playground (rain site is 
the Hamilton School gym). : 

July 31 through Aug. 2, at 8 p.m., 
Cole Porter's Kiss Me Kate, stag- 
ed by high-school and college 
students. Tickets are $2, or $1 for 
senior citizens and children 12 
and under. 

Square dancing with the Garden 
City Squares. Free. Call Arts in 
the Parks for dates and times. 














Notes toward summer 





MUSIC 





Summer is one of-your noisier . 


seasons, what with the brats next 
door tooling down your sidewalk in 
their damn plastic tricycles, dogs 
yapping at each other through open 
windows, weekend woodsmen 
destroying local foliage using chain- 
saws, two-cycle gasoline engines of 
every description being employed 
for numerous garden-related 
chores, and aimless youths 
squandering the last of the world’s 
petroleum resources to case the 
Promised Land. Since you're going 
to be listening anyway, why not at 
least choose your programing. 


CLASSICAL 
Massachusetts 
Castle Hill Festival Concerts, 
Ipswich, 354-4070. The oceanside 
Crane Estate is the site of this five- 
week festival of music, drama, and 
dance. Picnicking on the grounds is 
encouraged before the Fri. and Sat. 


concerts, which begin at 8:30 p.m. 
Concerts on Sun. start at 5:30 p.m. 
and feature authentic instruments 
and costumes in performances of 
medieval through 20th-century 
works. Tickets are $7 on Fri., and $8 
on Sat. Tickets on Sun. are $6. Half- 
price for senior citizens and 
students. ARTS/Boston vouchers 
are welcome. 

June 19, benefit concert featuring 
Gervase de Peyer, clarinet, and 
the Tokyo String Quartet, perfor- 
ming works of Mozart, Brahms, 
and Weber. Tickets are $15 per 
person, and $25 per couple. 
Reservations are required. 

July 6, “Dances for the Princesses 
of Italy,” by the Court Dance Com- 
pany of New York. 

July 11 and 12, “Listen to the 
Mockingbird: Music of the Civil 
War Era,” performed by the Lily 
Belle Saxhorn Brass Band of 
Washington, DC, in period 
-costumes, with orators and 
fireworks. Special appearance by 
Jenny Lind. 

July 13, “Tales from Boccaccio’s 
Decameron,” performed by the 
students and faculty of Castle 
Hill's Early Dance and Music 
week, under the direction of An- 
drea von Ramm. 

July 18 and 19, Purcell's Dido and 
Aeneas, with Jantina Noorman 
and Max van Egmond in the title 
roles. 

July 20, ‘‘Songs from the 
Renaissance to the Romantic 
Era.” with Noorman and van Eg- 
mond. 

July 25 and 26, “Castle Hill’s Annual 
Bach Meet,” some of Bach's best- 
known music for soloists and 
orchestra. 

July 27, works by Georg Philipp 
Telemann, featuring the Cantata 
or Funeral Music .for an 
Artistically-Trained Canary-Bird 
Whose Demise Brought the 
Greatest Sorrow to his Master. 

Aug. 1 and 2, Haydn's L’Infedelta 
Delusa (Deceit Outwitted), per- 
formed by the resident orchestra. 

Aug.3. “Chamber Music from 
Schubert's Vienna,’”’ works of 
Hummel, Beethoven, and 
Schubert, performed by the resi- 
dent orchestra. 

Aug. 8 and 9, “A Salute to Castle 
Hill,” celebrating the outdoor 
pleasures of English society in the 
18th century. Features a musical 
equestrian display, and popular 
music of the era. 

Aug. 10, chamber music of 
Beethoven, featuring the 
Archduke Trio, Sonata for Horn 
and Piano, and the Moonlight 
Sonata. 

Celebration of American Music, 

along the Mohawk Trial, Charle- 

mont, (413) 625-2566. All-day per- 
formances of classical, jazz, folk, 
light classical, and traditional music. 

Held on July 5 in three locations: the 

Federated Church, the Charlemont 

Fairgrounds, and the Berkshire East 

Ski Area. Call for times and 

program information. 

Concert Cruise leaves Long Wharf, 

near the New England Aquarium, 

every Thurs. at 6:30 and 8 p.m. 

Tickets are $4.25 for each sailing, 

and $6.50 for both. There is a $1 

discount for senior citizens and 
children under 12. Call 876-8742 for 
tickets and more information. 


June 19, music of Brahms and 
Haydn, with Bob Wilber, clarinet, 
and the Annex Chamber Players. 

June 24, music of Vivaldi and 
Bononcini, with Emanuel Borok, 
violin, and the Boston Bach 
Ensemble. This is a special Tues. 
sailing. 

July 3, music of Ives, Foster, Sousa, 
Copland, and Handel, with Jolyn- 
da Tresner, soprano, and Scott 
Brumit, baritone. 

July 10, Schubert's Quintet for 
Piano and Strings and Mozart's 
Quartet for Piano and Strings inG 
minor, with the Annex Chamber 
Players. 

July 17, music of Danzi, Haydn, 
Carter, Hindemith, and Villa 
Lobos, with the New England 
Woodwind Quartet. 

July 24, music for organ and brass 
choir by Purcell and Bach, with 
David Beyer, organ, and the Cam- 
bridge Symphonic Brass Ensem- 
ble. 

July 31, music of Kleinfinger, 
Cimarosa, and Mozart, with Eli 
Newberger, tuba, Scott Brumit, 
baritone, and the Day Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Aug. 7, music of Brahms, and 
Beethoven, with Mimi Bravar, 
viola, and the Alexandria String 
Quartet. 

Aug. 14, music of Bach, Telemann, 
Vivaldi, and Rameau, with the 
Cambridge Chamber Players. 

Aug. 21, Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pirates of Penzance, with Jeffrey 
Wayne Davies, baritone, and the 
Janus Comic Opera. 

Aug. 28, all-Mozart program, with 
Brian Holmes; horn, Kenneth 
Ziegenfuss, piano, and the Bay 
Chamber Orchestra. 


Sept. 4, selections from Alla 
Veneziana, and other Italian, 
Spanish, and English 


Renaissance songs and dances, 
with the Greenwood Consort. 
Sept. 11, music of Bach, Telemann, 
and Corelli, with the Boston Bach 
Ensemble. 
The Concord Band’s Summer 
Concerts in the Park, Minute Man 
National Historical Park, Concord. A 
65-piece band presents concerts 
every Thurs. at 7:25 p.m. from June 
26 through July 31. Programs in- 
clude rock and popular music, 
marches, and show tunes. Rain 
cancels. 
DeCordova Museum Summer 
Concert Series, the Outdoor 
Amphitheater, Sandy Pond Rd., Lin- 
coin, 259-8355. Folk and classical 
music, jazz, dance, and mime will be 
included in this series. Outdoor con- 
certs will be held at 3:30 p.m. every 
Sun. from June 29 through Sept. 7. 
One-hour Sat. morning concerts for 
children are planned for July 12 and 
26, and Aug. 9 and 23. Adults, $4. 
Children under 17 and senior 
citizens, $2. Admission to Sat. mor- 
ning children’s concerts is free for 
adults and $2 for children. 
Electronic and Computer Music, 
Loeb Drama Center, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, 253-7441. 
The MIT Experimental Music Studio 
will present a free concert by Com- 
puter Workshop Composition 
members and other established 
composers in the genre on July 28 
at-8 p.m. Some works will feature 
live performers and electronic tape, 
others will be tape only. Free. 


The French Library Budding Artists 

Series Concerts, 53 Mariborough 

St., Boston, 266-4353. Both con- 

certs are at 8 p.m., and a reception, 

with wine, follows each concert. 

June 10, Marjorie MacDermott, 
mezzo-soprano, and Phillip 
Silver, pianist, performing music 
of French composers. 

July 22, Carole Comune, pianist, 
performing music of Debussy and 
Ravel. 

The Harvard Chamber Orchestra, 

presents its traditional series of 

concerts, July 7 and 21, and Aug. 4, 

at 7:30 p.m. Conducted by Leon 

Kirchner. Free, in Sanders Theater. 

The Harvard Summer Chorus, un- 

der the direction of Jameson Mar- 

vin, perform Mozart's C minor 

Mass, Aug. 8 at 8 p.m. Free, in 

Sanders Theater. 

The Harvard Summer Pops Band, 

conducted by Thomas G. Everett, 

perform music of Sousa, Waller, 

Hanson, and Dvorak. The Aug. 6 

concert is in Harvard Yard at 3 p.m. 

On Aug. 8 it is at the Hatch Memorial 

Shell on the Esplanade at 8 p.m. 

Free. 

Masterworks Chorale, Lexington, 

725-1528, 646-0380. Everyone is in- 

vited to sing out Tues. at 8 p.m. un- 

der the baton of Allen Lannom. 

Programs are held at Temple Isaiah, 

55 Lincoln St., Lexington, the Holy 

Trinity Armenian Church, 145 Brat- 

tle St., Cambridge, and College Hall, 

Regis College, Weston. Admission 

is $2 ($1 for undergraduates) or $12 

for the season. 

June 24, Mozart's Requiem and 
Bach's Magnificat, at Temple 
Isaiah. 

July 1, Brahms’s German Requiem, 
at Temple Isaiah. 

July 8, Haydn's The Creation, at 
Holy Trinity Church. 

July 15, Verdi’s Requiem, at Holy 
Trinity Church. 

July 22, “Christmas in July: Handel's 
Messiah," at Temple Isaiah. 

July 29, Beethoven’s Mass in C, at 
Temple Isaiah. 

Aug. 5, Mendelssohn's Elijah, at 
Regis. 

Aug. 12, Faure’s Requiem, and 
Vaughan Williams's Dona Nobis 
Pacem, at Temple Isaiah. 

Aug. 19, Haydn's Mass in Time of 
War, at Temple Isaiah. 

Museum of Our National Heritage, 

Lexington, 861-6559. The Museum 

will present three free concerts this 

season. Concerts sttart at 3 p.m. 

June 22, “Classical Music and Scott 
Joplin’s Ragtime,” with Vivian 
Borek, pianist. 

July 27, the Ars Antiqua Trombone 
Trio play a variety of music from 
the past three centuries. 

Aug. 17, Maria Benorri, violin, and 
Carol Rand, piano, perform works 
by Brahms, Schubert, Bach, and 
Franck. 

Pines Theater Festival, Look 

Memorial Park, Northampton, (413) 

584-2223. Discounts are available 

for senior citizens and children un- 

der 12. Children under three ad- 
mitted free. Other prices below. 

June 15, Hampshire Choral Society, 
conducted by Carol Gotwals, at 8 
p.m. Tickets $3.50. 

July 12, Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Efrain 
Guigui, with soloists Jane Bryden, 
soprano, and Alan Grishman, 
violin, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5.50 





in advance, and $6.50 the day of 

the event. 
Aug. 9, Mohawk Trail Chamber 

Quartet, at 8 p.m. Tickets, $3.75. 
Summer Music at MIT, Hayden 
Gallery Courtyard, Cambridge, 253- 
2906. Free performances at 8 p.m. 
on July 3, 10, 17, and 24. Call for in- 
formation on programs. 
Tanglewood 1980, Lenox, (413) 
637-1940. The BSO moves to the 
Berkshires for its 'nine-week 
summer symphonic festival. Ozawa, 
Copland, Ormandy, Previn, and 
more. Thurs. and Sat. concerts 
begin at 8:30. p.m. Concerts on Fri. 
are at 7 and 9 p.m. Sunday concerts 
are at 2:30 p.m. The exceptions will 
be noted in the following calendar. 
Tickets range from $6 to $25 for 
shed seats, and $4 for lawn seats. 
Tickets for July 4, July 26, Aug. 5, 
and Aug. 22 concerts range from $7 
to $30 for shed seats, and $5 for 
lawn seats. Open rehearsals are on 
Sat. at 10:30 a.m., and admission is 


June 26, music of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Dvorak, with the 
Tokyo String Quartet, and Gilbert 
Kalish, pianist. 

June 27, at 8:30 p.m., music of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Dvorak, with the Boston 
Symphony Chamber Players, and 
Gilbert Kalish, pianist. 

June 28, music of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and Dvorak, with the 
Tokyo String Quartet, the Boston 
Symphony Chamber Players, and 
Gilbert Kalish, pianist. 

June 29, Schubert's Die 
Winterreise, with Jon Vickers, 
tenor. 

July 3, music of Bach, Biber, Leclair, 
Handel and Purcell, with Albert 
Fuller, artistic director. 

July 4, afternoon events begin at 2 
p.m. “Prelude” at 7 p.m., with 
Phyllis Curtin. “Gala Concert” be- 
gins at 9 p.m., music of Dvorak 
and. Verdi, with Jon Vickers, 
tenor, and Ozawa conducting. 

July 5, music of Copland, with 
Harold Wright, clarinet, Aaron 
Copland conducting. 

July 6, music of Beethoven and 
Ravel, with Peter Serkin, piano, 
Ozawa conducting. 

July 10, music of Beethoven, with 
the Beaux Arts Trio. 

July 11, at 7 p.m. Christoph Eschen- 
bach playing Beethoven piano 
sonatas. At 9 p.m., Eugene Or- 
mandy conducts music of 
Beethoven. 

July 12, music of Brahms, with 
Joseph Silverstein, violin, and 
Jules Eskin, cello, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. 

July 13, music of Mozart, with 
Christoph Eschenbach, conduc- 
tor and soloist. 

July 17, music of Mozart, 
Moszkowski, Kodaly, and Rossini, 
with Joseph Silverstein, violin, Ar- 
nold Steinhardt, violin, and 
members of the BSO. 

July 18, at 7 p.m., Kathleen Battle, 
soprano. At 9 p.m., music of 
Rachmaninoff and Elgar, with 
Horacio Gutierrez, piano, and An- 
dre Previn, conductor. 

July 19, music of Haydn and Mahler, 
with Kathleen Battle, soprano, 
and Andre Previn, conductor. 

July 20, Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
6, and Stravinsky's Le Sacre du 
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Visit These Fine Stores 

















SUCCESSOR TO 
Dr. Morton Shaw 


617/426-1288 
617/236-4100 






DR. ARNOLD S. ZIDE; P.C. 


24 Hr. Emergency 
Contact Lens Service 


1 Hr. Emergency 
Eyeglass Service 
In Most Cases 


24 Hour Answering Service 








TEVE'S 
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ERVICE 























52 Province Street 
(Corner of Bromfield) 


Boston, Ma 02108 














Fhe Pryslal Palace 


AUSTRIAN FULL LEAD CRYSTAL 


Sterling silver jewelry, hanging prisms, window decor, Christmas ornaments 


the Potpourri — at THE CORNER 
Winter & Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 02108 (617) 353-0431 











Want to Meet 
People? 


See 


Person 
fo 


Person 


jin the Phoenix Classifieds 























At a Discount. 


tape recorder & stereos 
e Wigs — 20% discounts 


bags. 


604 Washington Street, 
Boston 
426-2527 © 426-2771 





e AM/FM radio with cassette 


e Watches — 50% discount 
e Jewelry, hats, sunglasses, 


Always Trading Co. 


If you need it — we've got it! 





AUTO SELF LIGHTER 
now just *29.99 


The Amazing Self-Lite Automatic 
cigarette dispenser and lighter 
easily attaches under dash. 























Need A Shopping Break? 


Here’s the oasis 
you've been looking for 


Hot meat kalshes? 
Home made pastries? 


We've got it all... 
Baking done on premises! 


ROBIN'’S DELL 


69 Franklin Street. corner of Arch 
M-F 7AM-6PM, Sat. 7AM-4PM 


482-2112 
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FINEST XEROX — OFFSET PRINTING 


Quality — Convenience — Service 


At Competitive Prices 








COPYING 


\ (While You Wait Service) 


IBM Ill and other Copiers — with — 


automatic collating equipment. 


Most economical for low number of 
copies (20 or less). 


Copies on our own quality white 
paper — or on: 


Letterhead 

Preprinted Forms 
Colored Paper 
Transparencies 

Pressure Sensitive Labels 


REDUCTIONS: 
Accounting Forms 11x17 
_Computer Forms 11x14 


(Size to Size) 





PRINTING 


Typesetting, Composition and Lay- 
out available. 


Offset presses with Itek or electro- 
Static plates — for highest quality at 
lowest prices. 


Complete darkroom facilities in- 
cluding: line shots, half tones and stats. 


Architectural or Engineering Specs. 
Law Briefs 
Research Reports 
Thesis 

Forms 

Flyers 

Pamphlets 
Resumes 
Letterhead 
Envelopes 

Index Cards 
Business Cards 
Carbonless Forms 


All on the finest, whitest sheet that 
Hammermill produces — or on any 
other stock available at the customer’s 
request. 








BINDING” 


Enabling the most economical and 
fastest service possible. 





Automatic equipment, capable of: 


Collating 

Cutting 

Drilling — Punching 
Folding 

Padding 

Perforating 

Plastic Comb Binding 
Scoring 

Sidewire Binding 
Saddlestitch Bindin 
Stapling 
Velo Binding 


FREE PICKUP 
_FREE DELIVERY 


(no minimum) 





‘A ONE STOP 


REPRODUCTION CENTER 
42 Court St., Boston, MA 02108 





923-7002 - 





a 
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Visit These Fine Stores 





















typists 

Why Work for Olsten? 
We'll treat you like gold 
Bonuses ¢ Benefits 


Call 
426-3910 
. 8 Winter St. 


( | 
ste il Boston 


equal opportunity employ 


no fee 











Call 
267-1234 


to place your 





| 
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pr a Calo 


Fabrics of Distinction! 
We specialize in 
the finest imported natural fibers; 


Take your time and browse e Woolens 
in our unpressured ¢ Cottons 
atmosphere for the greatest e Silks 
selection available. e Linens 


1-5 Temple Place 


Boston Mass. 02111 ¢ Bridal Laces 


BOSTON’S ONLY DISCOUNT OFFICE SUPPLIER 


ABBOT-ALLEN 
STATIONERY COMPANY 





HOME OF DOUBLE A DISCOUNT 





¢ Velvets and velvetines . 


44 Boylston Street 
Boston, Ma. 02116 
(617) 426-5696 
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(617) 426-5749 
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we handfashion fine jewelry 

SKYLIGHT 
JEWELERS 


THE CORNER MALL 


413 Washington St. Boston 


BUTTER and CREAM FUDGE 
MADE FRESH DAILY 
20 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 


Penuche ° Rocky Road ° Maple Walnut ° Chocolate Peanut Butter ° Vanilla Nut 
Chocolate Marshmallow ° Penuche Nut ° many others 


PLUS OVER 100 DIFFERENT CANDIES, JELLIES, CHOCOLATES and NOVELTIES 


$1° OFF 


on any pound of fudge — with this coupon 
only one coupon per purchase 



















Come in for Breakfast! 
We have hand cut donuts 
Delicious Sahara Sunrises 

Burgers 
And Much More! 













ae 


330 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 338-9614 
Quincy & Martha’s Vineyard 





ERECT a PI NR uN GB hae $i = 


ATED ST EE RE RES 


OS. ST RRS 





Opening soon, Danver’s, : . ; 
opposite | 
Liberty Tree Mal pu at hai 


child World “The only record store summer Speciile 
with both price and selection.” 


" UIEAN THE KINKS 


Original Sound Track 


includes 
CHEAP TRICK “Everything Works If You Let It" 
ROY ORBISON and EMMYLOU HARRIS 
“That Lovin’ You Feelin’ Again” 
STYX “Crystal Ball”” BLONDIE “Ring Of Fire” 











VOLLLPLLSLID NA 





Burlington | Boston 651 Bo i 
: yn ylston St. Framingham 
Burlington Mall Rd. | @esemer. Copley Sq. Rte. 9 
Marshall's Mall 


N U 0 Fcamtnihenn than Swampscott So. W 
Not responsible for typos Rte. 30} Paradise i has ie se “Rte. 18 
No rainchecks SS ' sion on 24: Pleasant Shoppes 
= | : 
aay [ : : Providence Hgwy. 


FREE POPCORN WITH EVERY PURCHASE 





From the heart of the Adriatic Coast: 


| Wines with the flavor of the Mediterranean sun 


WINES FROM ITALY’S ADRIATIC COAST 

If you buy wines from Italy’s Abruzzo region, you will be 
getting the very best of this type of wine. Only the highest 
roLUr-liisvame)Malelaer+4emu iia(-\-e-1e-Me-Jal] e) el-1e mn Comm dali-Mmerel0 late Mteeeam-Lelelen 
10 percent of all the wine produced there — and the experts say 
the best of Abruzzo wines compete with the top quality Rhone 
wines from France as well as the very best Chianti from northern 
Italy. In addition, most of the Abruzzo wines in American wine shops 


cost $4 or less. 


The best of the Abruzzo wines to try are three put out by the Italo 
Pietrantonj private family vineyard, fine wine making of 3 generations 
since 1797, known throughout the world of vineyard owners: a white wine 
for-1i (te Mm Md-le)e)t-lalemeW.\elaU yao mmr: Wa ges-1-mer-1i(-10 Me 1-14-1016) (ome-lale mi celal (=) elel(ei-lale) 


d’Abruzzo, a red wine. 


Montepulciano is an excellent grape variety which composes 80 percent 
of the Montepulciano d’Abruzzo red wines. Sangiovese is the other grape used in 
this wine. This wine is aged in oak casks for two years before bottling and there are several 


vintages of it now available here which are truly excellent. The 1974 is a bit hard to find but ver 
good; the 1977 is also good and more available. Don’t look for 1976, however, because the Abr 


Wa) ¢al-16-¥m (-1) anh am 7- tM ale) ae lelele Mt -lalelelelaim olan) delelag 
Also made from the Montepulciano grape is the rose, Cerasuolo, which has a cherry-like taste and a 
pleasantly light body. It is available in the U.S. 
The white wine produced by the Pietrantonj Vineyards is the Trebbiano which is available here in most 


interesting vintages. The 1978 is recommended and the 1977 is considered an excellent light white. 


Ree cps trencev ree PT coe rn caren: 


Deriving from the same grapes of “Montepulciano,” 
they differentiate from this for the characteristic 
fore] [ol mee) Mtl Meiil-1¢e MOL M\el¢—)-)-1e) aC Mei: lale| 
delicate scent, it is indicated for the same-dish. 
Gradation of 12 to 13 degrees. It is served at room 
temperature. 


227 CALIFORNIA STREET 


mete wrercrmnene erent 


Like the color of straw; agreeable vinous scent, 
delicately scented; dry taste, velvety, harmonic; 
gradation of 11.5/12 degrees. Esteemed for fish. It is 
served cold 


IMPORTED BY R. V. D’ALFONSO CO., INC. 
Fine Italian Imports 


NEWTON, MA 02158 
Federal Import MA e | ¢ 210 


220 


3 


y 

\ 

‘ 

; 


i 
: 


GALS GOTE 


=~ SSP AERA 


ITALO PIETRANTONJ 


MONTEPULCIANO 
-D'ABRUZZO 


CERASUOLO 


Like the color of strong red ruby inclined to garnet; 
vinous scent, slight and agreeable; dry taste, soft, 

sapid, slightly tannic; gradation of 12/13 degrees. 

Particularly indicated for roast and game. It is served 
at room temperature. 


eye  0-40)8) 











Continued from page 22 
Printemps, Ozawa conducting. 
July 24, dress rehearsal of Puccini’s 

Tosca, with Verrett, Luchetti, 
Milnes, Tajo, Lawrence, Scown, 
and Kibler, conducted by Ozawa. 

Admission is $5. 

July 25, at 7 p.m., music of Mozart 
and others, with Andre Previn, 
piano, and members of the BSO. 
At 9 p.m., music of Vivaldi and 
Mozart, with members of the 
BSO, under the direction of 
Joseph Silverstein. 

July 26, Puccini's Tosca,. with 
Verrett, Luchetti, Milnes, Tajo, 
Lawrence, Scown, and Kibler, 
conducted by Ozawa. 

July 27, music of Haydn, with Jules 
Eskin, cello, conducted by Klaus 
Tennstedt. 

July 31, four-hand piano music of 
Mozart, Brahms, and Dvorak, and 
Bartok’s Sonata For Two Pianos 
and Percussion, with Gilbert 
Kalish and Malcolm Frager, duo- 
pianists, and members of the 
BSO. 

Aug. 1, at 7 p.m., music of Bruckner 
and others, with members of the 
BSO. At 9 p.m., music of Brahms 
and Beethoven, with Malcolm 
Frager, piano, conducted by 
Klaus Tennstedt. 

Aug. 2, music of Debussy and 
Schubert, with the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, conducted by 
Colin Davis. 

Aug. 3, music of Schubert and 
Mozart, with Battle, Ewing, Riegel, 
and Shirley-Quirk, conducted by 
Colin Davis. 

Aug. 7, music of Brahms, Faure, 
Ravel, and Wolf, with Maureen 
Forrester, contralto, and John 
Shirley-Quirk, baritone. 

Aug. 8, at 7 p.m., music of Ives, 
Ravel, and Schumann, with the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted by John Oliver. At 9 p.m., 
music of Berlioz, with the 


Tanglewood Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted by Colin Davis. 

Aug. 9, at 2 p.m., music of Joel Hoff- 
man and Daniel Godfrey. Tickets, 
$3. At 8:30 p.m., music of Mozart 
and Mahler, with Maureen 
Forrester, contralto, and John 
Shirley-Quirk, baritone, con- 
ducted by Colin Davis. 

Aug. 10, at 2:30 p.m., music of 
Haydn, Ravel, and Schumann, 
with John Browning, piano, con- 
ducted by Joseph Silverstein. At 
8:30 p.m., music of Stephen 
Paulus and others. Tickets for the 
8:30 concerts are $3. 

Aug. 11, at 8:30 p.m., music of 
Copland and Sessions, with 
Gilbert Kalish and Yehudi Wyner, 
pianists, and the Boston 
Symphony Chamber Players. 
Tickets are $3. 

Aug. 12, at 8:30 p.m., music of Ernst 
Krenek, conducted by Theodore 
Antoniou. Tickets are $3. 

Aug. 13, at 8:30 p.m., music of 
Copland and Heinz Kari Gruber, 
conducted by Gunther Schuller. 
Tickets are $3. 

Aug. 14, Stravinsky's Soldier's Tale, 
and Harbison’s Full Moon in 
March, with the Boston Musica 
Viva, conducted by Richard Pitt- 
man. 

Aug. 15, at 7 p.m., Beethoven piano 
sonatas, with Alexis Weissenberg, 
piano. At 9 p.m., music of 
Beethoven, with Joseph Silver- 
stein, violin, conducted by Ozawa. 

Aug. 16, music of Chopin, Perle, 
and Janacek, with Alexis 
Weissenberg, piano, conducted 
by Ozawa. 

Aug. 17, featuring artists from the 
People’s Republic of China, with 
Hang Zhong-Jie and Ozawa, con- 
ductors. 

Aug. 21, music of Mozart, 
Schumann, Poulenc, and Strauss, 
with Elly Ameling, soprano. 

Aug. 22, afternoon events begin at 2 


p.m. Gala concert begins at 9 
p.m.. The program includes 
Tchaikovsky's 1872 Overture. 
Ozawa, Schuller, and Williams will 
conduct. Also features baritone 
Sherrill Milnes. 

Aug. 23, music of Weber, Mozart, 
and Tchaikovsky, with Rudolf 
Firkusny, piano, conducted by 
Herbert Blomstedt. 

Aug. 24, Mendelssohn's Elijah, with 
Ameling, De Gaetani, Shicoff, and 
Milnes, conducted by Ozawa. 


Connecticut 

Music -Mountain, Falls Village, (203) 
482-8505, (212) 355-3720. The 
Berkshire Quartet is featured in this 
chamber-music series, assisted by 
various guest artists. All concerts 
are at 3 p.m. unless otherwise 
noted, and picnic facilities are 
available to concert-goers. Tickets 
are $6 for adults, and $3 for 
students with an ID. Tickets are $3 
for children under 14. Tickets are $5 
for adults and $2.50 for students for 
orders of 10 or more tickets, or for 
those who arrive with four or more 
passengers to a car. 

June 28, music of Beethoven, 
Shostakovich, and Franck, with 
Abba Bogin, piano. 

July 5, music of Haydn, Ravel, and 
Dvorak, with Luis Batlle, piano. 
July 12, music of Schubert, Mozart, 
and Dohnanyi, with Gilbert Kalish, 

piano. 

July 13, music of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Weber, with Miriam 
Fried, violin, and Keith Wilson, 
clarinet. 

July 16, at 10 a.m., a special 
children’s concert. Free. 

July 19, music of Brahms, with 
James Tocco, piano. 

July 26, music of Mozart, Berg, and 
Mendelssohn, with Yehudi Wyner, 
piano. 





Aug. 2, music of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Bloch, with Ward Davenny, 
piano. 

Aug. 9, music of Haydn, Respighi, 
and Schumann, with Janet 
Walker, mezzo-soprano. 

Aug. 10, all-Beethoven program. 

Aug. 16, music of Mozart, 
Beversdorf, and Smetana, with 
Kyril and Rebecca Magg, flutes. 

Aug. 17, concert by advanced 
students of The Quartet Program 
at the Emma Willard School, Troy, 
NY. Free, donations appreciated. 

Aug. 23, music of Mozart, Bliss, and 
Brahms, with Emanual Vardi, 
viola, and Frank Weinstock, 
piano. 

Aug. 30, music of Schubert, with 
Frank Glazer, piano, and Homer 
Mensch, double-bass. A, 

Sept. 6, music of Mozart, Ives, and 
Dvorak, with the New Arts Trio. 

Sept. 13, music of the Middle Ages, 
Renaissance, and eaftly Baroque 
periods, with the New York 
Renaissance Band. 

New Haven Symphony Summer 

Music Series, on the green, New 

Haven, (203) 776-1444. All concerts 

are at 7:30 p.m., and are free. 

June 15, music of Johann Strauss, 
Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saens, 
Borodin, and Lerner and Lowe. 

June 22, music of Johann Strauss, 
Sibelius, Delibes, and Vaughan 
Williams. 

June 29, music of Bartok and 
Anderson. 

Silvermine Guild Chamber Series, 

1037 Silvermine, New Canaan, 

06840, (203) 966-5617. All concerts 

are at 8 p.m. Season ticket is $16. 

Tickets for individual concerts are 

$6 for adults, and $3.50 for 

students. Call or write in advance 
for season tickets. 

July 6, Betty Jones, soprano, and 
the Carr-Lewis Duo, on bass and 
piano. 

July 27, Francisco Aybar, pianist. 
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Aug. 24, the Silvermine String 
Quartet. ; 
Sept. 14, Encore Concert, with Rie 
Schmidt, flute, and Benjamin 

Verdery, guitar. 

Starlight Festival of Music, 

Hamden, (203) 624-6205. Concerts 

will be held in the Yale Law School 

Courtyard, Wall St., in New Haven. 

In the event of rain, concerts will be 

held indoors. All performances 

begin at 8:30 p.m. Season tickets 
are $19.50 reserved, and $15.75 the 
day of a concert. The June 24 con- 
cert tickets are $6 for reserved 
seats, and $5 the day of the concert. 

All other concerts are $5 for re- 

served seats, and $4 the day of the 

performance. 

June’ 24, the Chamber Orchestra of 
New England, conducted by 
James Sinclair. 

July 1, the Bonenberger Guitar Duo. 

July 8, the Muir Quartet. 

July 15, Lyrichord. 

July 22, the Starlight Festival Piano 
Quartet. 

Summersound ’80 international 

Contemporary Organ Music 

Festival, University of Hartford, 200 

Bloomfield Ave., West Hartford, 

(203) 243-4422. - 

July 8, at 8 p.m., a piano recital, with 


Walter Hautsig, in Lincoln 
Theater, University of Hartford. 
Admission, $3. 


July 21, at 8 p.m., Leonard Raver, 
organist, at Trinity College 
Chapel, Hartford. Admission, $3. 

July 22, at 8 p.m., Clyde Holloway, 
organist, at the South 
Congregational/First Baptist 
Church, 90 Main St., New Britain. 
Admission, $3. 

July 23, at 5 p.m., Donald 
Sutherland and William Albright, 
organists, at the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church, Hartford. 
Admission, $3. 

July 24, at 5 p.m., Edward Clark and 

Continued on page 28 
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LIVE 
MUSIC 


Thursdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays 


All Summer 


BURKE'S] 


”oDOrONO rr> 


BOOKCASES & DESKS 
CENTRAL SQUARE HARDWARE & TOOL RENTAL CO. 


The Complete Unfinished Furniture Store in Cambridge 
We Make our Own Custom 
Bookcases & Stereo Cabinets 


Mellie! @-)4-171¢ = 


Any Size at No Extra Cost 


DESK $49% ©. 


ver 80) 
interns 
oukehaainare 

Eureka 


if Our everyday low 


JUNE SALE 


COME SEE OUR GREAT 5 FLOOR DISPLAY OF TENTS 


Sleeping bags (over 40) 
refrigerators. back- 
elena a=t- 1s 

White Stag 
ar: Lane @ir-1-\-to bal Or- Tan] OM Me-T1IS 
low prices 


Best 


all 


s— LAMP with purchase of any bookcase 


547-0802 453 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


insti- 
Feler-hilela) 


repair dept 
Our 


tal dept 


Sales dept 





a relays! only 




















































(nr. aber Bh Village) Next to McDonald's its more th oh W orth dato aaye) 
Wenzel 10x12 highwall cabin ...................6. 129.95 
White stag 8x10 breezy hatchback................ 99.98 
Camel, wenzel, outdoor venture trailer 
Caressa» ar YOU can AFFORD IE 5 asp id gh tess ovshuovbyet ras censdpsceda ag 20% Off 
PROTECTED BY ‘ - 
aE RITIC he. Eureka 2 person Timberline.......................55 79.95 
“4 Sn TO LOSE YOUR CAR Eureka 4 person Timberline....................06 119.95 
NDETERRENT Eureka 9x12 Bungalow Camper ................. 149.95 
Adie YOU DON’T NEED IDENTICAR. Eureka 8x10 LLB Model Riverside .............. 199.95 
But if you're like most of us, putting an Identicar auto theft deterrent Area arte CLE Moat FIVORCS «.-.-..0207-+- => 
: ; Eureka Mount Marcy Mt. Tent..................00 49.95 
code on your car windows makes a lot of sense. Crooks won't steal ee _ ve : 
your car, because before they resell it, they'll have to replace all the 






windows. That's a lot of protection for the low price of Identicar. 


NOW GET IDENTICAR “FREE” 
WITH SAV-CAR A 

$119 VALUE FOR 

THE SPECIAL PRICE OF $7Q® insratcen 


SAV-CAR is an anti-theft auto lock system designed to protect your 
car by isolating parts of the starting circuits in armored steel. It pre- 







CAMPERS SPECIALS 






Camel 7’x7’ Nylon 3 Person Mountain Tents 
Camel 5’x7’ Nylon 2 person back pack tents ........... 16.88 
Camel 12’x12’ Dining Canopies 






vents anyone from “jumping” the ignition. SSN a aR Sap lee 19.98 
j Imperial Folding Aluminum Cots 

TWO OF THE MANY SERVICES FROM with waterproof COVETS ..............ccccssseeeeeeseeeeeees 14.98 

Mirro camp cook kit 5 pc. set ....................685 Cisse 2.99 
ZFACME GLASS Weatherite Rubber 2 man boats 

. ERE ITER SS PR IDLTIVNID od ce ccs caivs shessedwasTresusees caemeanesed 59.98 





¢ SPECIALTY GLASS 













* AUTO GLASS e CUSTOM MIRRORS Py ; 
* HOMEOWNERS’ GLASS * FURNITURE GLASS TOPS ° IDENTICAR 12’x12' outside frame 
e SCREENS REPAIRED ¢ PICTURE GLASS ¢ AUTO ANTI-THEFT SYSTEMS MRT TMI AUT fe os. o's as ss susiods oteaeee sae iakaeaccnen os 49.98 
* WINDOW GLASS * PLATE GLASS ¢ AUTO SUN ROOFS j 
e STORM WINDOWS REPAIRED e INSULATED GLASS e VAN WINDOWS Mountain House freeze dry foods ...................... 20% Off 
* TUB ENCLOSURES - 4 apa * LOF SOLAR COLLECTORS Powco Back pack ruckSackS ..............ceecceeeceeeueee 12.95 
LOCATIONS 49! i ; 
701 AMBRIDGE =fEADING WORCESTER ca6 CUNY, gy Venture 9’x12’ cabin tents, irrs. ..............cccceeeeeeeees 79.95 
1 t 4 mv . 
(Between B.U oneue and Central (At Reading = “ Gor of Ash St.) (At Gold Star Souecere - Opp (At woe Center ; Opp. Purity American slumber 3 Ib. dacron 
i Ww 8 reme’ : : is 
864-0002 susie Jse-0800” 479-8800 adult size sleeping bags irrs. ................:cceeeeeeeeee 12.95 ‘. 
MALDEN | cath nenee Ot ae at MILFORD wasnitORMELL ce Bernzomatic Deluxe 2 burner 
1 | " . ington ar 
MBTA Station & Ci (At ‘len ties Seaton Cor. of (Gueen Anat Comer bo Hingham PSSA TICN CANIN ere atec as sceevaccsdnsceacasaseseneasers 24.88 


(Opp. MBTA Station & City Hall) 


324-5450 


Brown's Corner) 
663-4400 Line) 





Cedar St.) 











REVERE WALTHAM 478-3100 749-8282 
512 Broadway 838 Moody St WALPOLE HYANNIS 
(Cor. Procter Ave.-near fire (Near Newton Line - Opp. Burger 943 Main St 124 Barnstable Road 
station) King) (Cor. Rtes. 1A & 27) (Intersection Center St. - Opp 
289-9580 891-1300 668-4856 


Getty Gas Station) 
-7723 












NATICK 
217 W. Central St 
(Rte. 135 - near Speen St.) 


WEST ROXBURY 
1440 VFW Pkwy 
653-8650 or (Rte. 1 bah nee Line - near 
237-1950 pring St.) 
e 327-4040 


CALL ACME TOLL FREE 1-800-982-4747 





LYNN 
217 Broad St 
(Cor. of Washington St.) 
593-4420 





HILTON’S TENT CITY 


272 FRIEND ST.. BOSTON, Near No. Station 
O77. cane ck en” Eee 


SATURDAYS 9 AM -6P M 
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This advertisement is the correct copy for Harvard Wine and Liquor. It supersedes the incorrect ad that was placed by the Bos- 
ton Phoenix on page 49 of the first Summer Preview section. 


HARVARD WINE AND LIQUOR 


MYRON NORMAN IMPORTS 


If you are more concerned about 
taste than the label, Harvard 
Wine and Liquor is the shop to 
buy your wines. 

Direct Imports Include 





. 
gBiniiNg 


“Ginyu” 





Best Wine Store 
Harvard Wine & Liquor, 
1974, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1978 
° TREND MAGAZINE - 1980 
First Annual No. 1 Award for Wine Shop 
Harvard Wine & Liquor 





Petternella Soave, Italy 
Petternella Valpolicella, Italy 
Richard Carey Wines, California 
David Bruce, California 

Emiles, California 


Cler Blanc, Loire 

De Soto Sherries, Spain 

Carta Nevada Sparkling, Spain 
Cordon Negro Sparkling, Spain 
Bordeaux & Burgundies 


Plus hundreds of other 
high quality wines a low prices 


10% Off — any mixed case 
16-2/3% Off — any case of a single wine 


(12 bottles for price of 10 bottles) 


Also a wide selection of Bordeaux, Burgundies, Estate 
catalogue at wine shop Bottled German wines, etc. at AFFORDABLE PRICES 


288 Harvard St., Brookline Next to Coolidge Corner Theatre 
or phone (617) 277-9000 


Send for free wine catalogue or pick up 































525 Mass. Ave. 
Central Square 
Cambridge 


PHOTO WORLD 


(formerly Sanborn Camera) 


The finest quality film developing from our own lab. 
We specialize in 35 mm. processing. 
— A full line of Kodak Cameras and fresh Kodak Film 





a 







Present this coupon with your roll of Kodacolor film for developing. 
When you pick up your finished prints you will receive a Free Replacement Roll 
just for trying our service. 






Offer expires Sept. 1. 1980 Limit one per customer 









We use 
Kodak paper... 
for a good look. 







ee 
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Paddleball, Racquetball, Squash. 
The first rule of the game: 
Protect your eyes. 


ay 










Visual-Eyes, Inc. 


101 State Street 
Boston 
742-E-Y-E-S 


M-F 8 am-6 pm 
at. 10-2 


Prescription Eyeglasses Non-Prescription Sports Eyeglasses 


Bausch & Lomb Action Eyes 
Sportspec 

Diving mask 

Folding Porsche/camera 


Swimming goggles 
Mountain climbing glasses 
Zeiss - high activity glasses 
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Continued from page 27 
Harmon Lewis, harpsichordists, 
at the Center Church, Hartford. 
Admission, $3. At 8 p.m., David 
and Marian Craighead, organists, 
at the Central Baptist Church, 
Hartford. Admission, $3. 

July 25, at 8 p.m., Marilyn Mason, 
organist, at the Cathedral of St. 
Joseph, Hartford. Admission, $3. 

Yale in Norfolk, Norfolk, (203) 542- 

5537. Concerts are presented every 

Fri. at 8:30 from June 20 through 

Aug. 1. There is a Sun. concert on 

July 27 at 3:30 p.m. The Tokyo 

String Quartet is featured this sum- 

mer, assisted by various guest art- 

ists. Tickets are $3.50, $4.50, $6.50, 
and $7.50. 

June 20. music of Bach, Villa Lobos, 
and Mozart. 

June 27, music of Vivaldi, Copland, 
Harbison, and Brahms, with Eliot 
Fisk. guitar, Keith Wilson, clarinet, 
conducted by Arthur Weisberg. 

July 4, music of Mozart, Janacek, 
and Dvorak, with Raphael Hillyer. 

July 11, music of Reger, Brahms, 
and Stravinsky, with Arthur 
Weisberg conducting. 

July 10, music of Bach, Schuller, 
Vivaldi, and Schumann. 

July 25, quartets of Mozart, Bartok, 
and Beethoven. 

July 27. Handel's Messiah, Parts 
two and three. 

Aug. 1. music.of Brahms, MacCom- 
bie. and Beethoven. 


Maine 

Day Chamber Concerts, Camden, 
(207) 236-2419. Concerts are held 
in the Rockport Opera House at 
8:15 on Thurs. Series tickets are $40 
and $32, and single-performance 
tickets are $5 and $4. Tickets for the 
first four, or last four performances 
are available at $20 and $16. There 
is also a limited number of students 
tickets priced at $3, ID required. 

July 3. music of Haydn, Bartok, and 
Mendelssohn, with the Vermeer 
Quartet. and Andrew Wolf, piano. 

July 10. music of, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and Franck, with 
the Vermeer Quartet, and Andrew 
Wolf. piano. 

July 17. music of Dvorak, and 
Schubert. with James Buswell 
and Lynn Chang, violins, Toby 
Appel. viola, Leslie Parnas and 
Barbara Mallow, cellos, and 
Arthur Balsam, piano. 

July 24, music of Schubert, 
Prokofiev. and Grieg, with the 
Vermeer Quartet. Katherine John- 
son and Andrew Wolf, pianos. 

July 31, an all-Beethoven program, 
with the Vermeer Quartet, William 
Wrzesien,. clarinet, Frank 
Charnley. oboe, Michael Johns, 
French horn, Ron Haroutunian, 
bassoon, and Morton Kahn, dou- 
ble bass. 

Aug. 7. an all-Bach program, with 
the Vermeer Quartet, Carol 
Lieberman, violin, Mark Kroll, 
harpsichord, Thomas Wolf, flute, 
and Morton Kahn, double bass. 

Aug. 14. music of Mozart, Janacek, 
and Schumann, with the Vermeer 
Quartet. and Leonard Hokanson, 
piano 

Aug. 21. music of Beethoven, 
Franek. Chopin, Kreisler, and 
Wieniawski, with Arturo Delmoni, 
violin. and Boris Goldovsky, 
piano 

Bowdoin College Summer 

Concerts, Srunswick. (207) 725- 

8731 ext. 321. The Aeolian Chamber 

Players will present a series of con- 

certs on Thurs. at 8 p.m., from June 

26 through July 31, at the First 

Parish Church in Brunswick. The 

Contemporary Music Festival will be 

held from July 23 through July 25. 

Season tickets, including the 

Aeolian Players series and the 

Festival. are $22. Tickets for in- 

dividual concerts are $5 for adults, 

and $2.50 for senior citizens and 
students. A series of student con- 
certs will also be held. These are 
free. and start at 8 p.m. in Kresge 

Auditorium 

June 26. music of Poulenc, Bach, 
and Brahms, with the Aeolian 
Players. and Nathaniel Rosen, 
cello 

June 29, student concert. 

july 3. music of Mozart, Bruch, and 
Franck, with the Aeolian Players, 
and Martin Canin, piano. 

July 6, student concert. 

July 8. student concert. 

July 10, music of Vivaldi, with Dan- 
iel Heifetz, violin, and the Aeolian 
Players. 

July 13, student recital. 

July 15, student concert. 

July 17, all-Beethoven concert, with 
Russell Sherman, piano, and the 
Aeolian Players. 

July 20, student concert. 

July 22, student concert. 

July 23, music of Berg, Baker, Husa, 
and Rzewski, with Ursula Op- 
pens, piano, and the Aeolian 
Players. Held in Kresge Audi- 
torium. 

July 24, music of Prokofiev, Beetho- 
ven, Ibert, and Stravinsky, with 
Ursula Oppens, piano, and the 
Aeolian Players. 

July 25, 27, and 29, student con- 
certs. 

July 31, music of Ravel, Mozart, and 
Brahms, with Jacob Maxin, piano, 
and the Aeolian Players. 

Continued on page 30 
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Available at the following locations: 


717 Boylston St. 
Boston 
338-2564 


1912 Beacon St. 
Brighton 
566-8365 


95 Broadway 
Newport, R.I. 
401-847-9657 








Ain Rates: 
Z| $2.00/hr. weekdays 


$2.50/hr weekends 


All day rates available. 
Ask about group rates. 


700 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 
247-7552 


1219 Commonwealth Ave. 
Allston 
783-5820 


1441 Beacon St. 
Brookline 
731-3757 
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Colby College Summer Concerts, 

Waterville, (207) 873-1131 ext. 251. 

Call for information on programs 

and tickets. 

June 21, at 8 p.m., Anthony di 
Bonaventura, piano, at Given 
Auditorium, Bixler Building. 

June 24, at 7 p.m., the R.B. Hall 
Band, in the Gould Music Shell. 
Rain date June 25. 

July 16 and 30, at 8 p.m., the 
Aeolian Chamber Players, in 
Given Auditorium, Bixler Building. 

July 17, at 7 p.m., the R.B. Hall 
Band, in the Gould Music Sheil. 

Aug. 11, at 8 p.m., the Aeolian 


Chamber Players, in Given 


Auditorium, Bixler Building. 

Kneisel Hall Chamber Music 
Series, Kneisel Hall Blue Hill, (207) 
374-2811. Concerts are given by the 
faculty of the Kneisel Hall Summer 
School for String and Ensemble 
Music. Performances are Wed. at 
8:15 from July 9 through Aug. 6, and 
on Sun. at 4 p.m. from July 6 
through Aug. 17°Some student con- 
certs will be open to the public, call 
for schedule. Tickets are $6 for all 
concerts. Subscription tickets are 
available Upon request. 
Pierre Monteux Memorial Domain 
Concerts, Hancock, (207) 422-6251. 
The Domain Orchestra will present 
concerts on Sundays at 5 p.m. in 
The Hall, off Rte. 1, Hancock, on 
July 13, 20, and 27, and on Aug. 3, 
10, and 17. Tickets are $3.50 and 
$2. On Wednesdays at 8 p.m., there 
will be chamber music concerts, on 
July 16, 23, and 30, and on Aug. 6. 
The chamber music concerts are 
free. Call for information on 
programs. 


New Hampshire 
Durham Summer Theater, Paul Arts 
Center, Durham, (603) 862-2291. 
This year, UNH presents two con- 
certs. Both start at 8:15 p.m. Tickets 
are $5 for adults, and $4 for UNH 
students and senior citizens. 

July 20, Pops concert, music of 
Stravinsky, Bizet, and various 
show tunes. 

Aug. 3, Pops concert, music of Suk, 
Mozart, and Vivaldi. 

Hopkins Center, Spautding 

Auditorium, Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, (603) 646-2422. All con- 

certs begin at 8:30 p.m. unless 

otherwise noted. Call for informa- 
tion on ticket prices. 

June 24, music of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Bartok, with the 
Concord String Quartet. 

Juiy 1, music of Haydn, Duphly, 
Mozart, Byrd. and others, with 
Willlam Tim Read, harpsichord 
and clavichord. 

July 4, at 5 p.m., ragtime and other 
Americana, with the Eastern 
Brass Quintet. 

July 5, music of Prokofiev, Bartok, 
and Dvorak, with the Concord 
String Quartet. 

July 8, music of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Liszt, and Prokofiev, 
with Tedd Joselson, piano. 

July 15, music of Brahms, Bartok, 
and Haydn, with Andrew Rangell, 
piano, and the Concord String 
Quartet. 

July 25, at 6 p.m., classics, light 
classics, and show tunes, with the 
Dartmouth Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Efrain Guigui. 

July 29, music of Haydn, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn, with the Kal- 
ichstein-Laredo-Robinson Trio. 

Aug. 1, performing arts of India. 

Aug. 5, music of Beethoven, 
Debussy, and others, with James 
Kreger, cello, and Andrew 
Rangelil, piano. 

Aug. 8, music of Schumann, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Haydn, with the 
Chamber Music Society of Lin- 
coln Center. 

Aug. 12, American song, with the 
Western Wind. 

Aug. 15, music of Haydn, Ives, and 
others, with Andrew Rangel, 
piano. 

Monadnock Music, Peterborough, 

(603) 525-4491. This series begins 

on July 18 and continues through 

Aug. 31, and features music for both 

small and large ensembles from the 

Renaissance through the 20th cen- 

tury. Programs include Wolf's 

Italienisches Liederbuch, and 

Mozart's Violin Sonata in E flat ma- 

jor. Concerts are every Sun. at 4 

p.m. in the Jaffrey Center Meeting 

House, and on all other evenings at 

8:30 p.m. (except Tues.) at various 

locations in the Monadnock region. 

A special subscription series of con- 

certs is at 8:30 p.m. on Sat. (ex- 

cluding Aug. 1) in the Peterborough 

Town House. This series features a 

concert performance of Mozart's 

Don Giovanni, the Beethoven Triple 

Concerto, and the Brandenburg 

Concertos of J.S. Bach. Call for in- 

formation on programs and tickets. 

Music at King Ridge, King Ridge Ski 

Area, New London, (603) 526-4551. 

Enjoy a Wed. evening concert at this 

mountain-top ski lodge with a 

beautiful view and refreshments. 

Concerts begin at 8 p.m. Tickets are 

$3, or four for $10. 

June 25, the Empire Brass Quintet. 

July 9, Joey Swenson, violin. 

Aug. 6, Banchetto Musicale. There 
will be a children’s concert in the 
afternoon. Time and place will be 
announced. 

Aug.20, Emerson String Quartet. - 


New Hampshire Music Festival, 
Center Harbor, (603) 253-4331. The 
New Hampshire Festival Orchestra, 
directed by Thomas Nee, offers 
concerts Tues. through Thurs. 
evenings from July 8 through Aug. 
14. Concerts on Tues. are at Silver 
Hall, Plymouth. Wed. concerts are 
held at Gilford High School, Gilford. 
Thurs. concerts are at Interlakes 
High School, Meredith. All concerts 
begin at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5 for 
adults, and $2 for students. Call for 
information on programs. 


Strawbery Banke Chamber Music 

Festival, Theatre by the Sea, Bow 

St., Portsmouth, (603) | 431-8734. 

Concerts are on Fri. and Sat. 

evenings at 8 p.m., and include 

music from all periods. Donations 
requested. 

July 4 and 5, the Chester String 
Quartet. 

July 11 and 12, Robin Bushman and 
friends. 

July 18 and 19, the Beacon Brass 
Quintet. 

July 25 and 26, John Hsu and Mark 
Kroll. 

Aug. 1 and 2, the Pernucio Ensem- 
ble. ; 

Aug. 8 and 9, the Windsor String 
Quartet. 

Aug. 15 and 16, Liederkreis. 

Aug. 22 and 23, the New England 
Chamber Orchestra. 

The White Mountains Center for the 

Arts, Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 

ton Woods, (603) 278-1200. All con- 

certs start at 8:15 p.m., unless 
otherwise noted. Performances on 

July 7 through July 12 are part of the 

Electronic Music Week. Schedule A 

ticket prices are $1.25 to $4, and 

Schedule B prices are $2.50 to $7. 

Ticket prices for Schedule C are $4 

to $11.50, and Schedule D prices 

are $5.50 to $16. There are dis- 
counts for groups of 20 or more, 

notify the box office at least 24 

hours in advance for these. Children 

under three are admitted free. 

July 7, Max Mathews, Bell 
Laboratories, Schedule B. 

July 8, Laurie Speigle, Schedule B. 

July .9, Jon Appleton, Dartmouth 
College, Schedule B. 

July 10, George Lewis, avant-garde 
jazz trombonist. Schedule B. 

July 11, Modern Dance with Elec- 
tronic Music, with Christian Wolff, 
lecturer. Schedule C. 

July 12, the Electronic Musicmobile, 
an all-synthesizer electronic 
ensemble. Schedule D. 

July .14, Ruth Laredo, piano. 
Schedule C. 

July 15, the An die Musik Ensemble. 
Schedule C. 

July 16; the An die Musik Ensemble. 
Schedule C. 

July 17, Renaissance Choral 
Concert, directed by Jameson 
Marvin. Schedule B. 

July 21, James Van Demark, double 
bass. Schedule C. 

July 24, Double Bass Master Class 
recital. Schedule B. 

July 28, the Sylvan Wind Quintet. 
Schedule B. 

July 29, the Portland String Quartet. 
Schedule B. 

July 30, Charles Libove, violin, and 
Nina Lugovoy, piano. Schedule B. 

July 31, the Sylvan Wind Quintet. 
Schedule B. 

Aug. 3, at 4 p.m., the Singing Boys 
of Pennsylvania. Schedule A. 

Aug. 7, the Festival Orchestra, 
Gerard Schwartz conducting. 
Schedule D. 

Aug. 8, Elmar Oliveira, violin, Julius 
Baker, flute, and the Columbia 
String Quartet. Schedule D. 

Aug. 9, the Festival Orchestra, with 
Elmar Oliveira, violin, and Gerard 
Schwartz conducting. Schedule 


D. 

Aug. 11, “Conversations with Robert 
Sherman.” Schedule B. 

Aug. 12 chamber music with 
members of the Festival 
Orchestra. Schedule B. 

Aug. 13, chamber music, with Ruth 
Laredo, piano, and the Columbia 
String Quartet. Schedule D. 

Aug. 14, the Festival Orchestra, with 
Ruth Laredo, piano, and Gerard 
Schwartz, conductor. Schedule D. 

Aug. 15, chamber music with 
members of the Festival 
Orchestra. Schedule C. 

Aug. 16, Viennese music, with the 
Festival Orchestra, conducted by 
Gerard Schwartz. Followed by a 
Viennese Ball and Dinner. 
Schedule D, or $50 for both the 
concert and the Dinner. 

Aug. 18, the Columbia String 
Quartet. Schedule B. 

Aug. 19, Harvey Pittel, saxophone. 
Schedule B. 

Aug. 20, chamber music, with 
members of the Festival 
Orchestra. Schedule B. 

Aug. 21, Heidi Lehwailder, harp, with 
the Festival Orchestra, conducted 
by Gerard Schwartz. Schedule D. 

Aug. 22, ragtime music, with the 
Festival Orchestra, conducted by 
Gerard Schwartz. Schedule D. 

Aug. 23, Syuko Aki, violin, and Carol 
Wincenc, flute, with the Festival 
Orchestra, conducted by Gerard 
Schwartz. Schedule D. 

Aug. 24, at 3 p.m., the White Moun- 
tains Choral Institute, conducted 
by Jameson Marvin. Schedule B. 

Aug. 26, the Olympic Brass Quintet. 
Schedule B. 

Aug. 27, “An Evening of Trumpet,” 
with Thomas Stevens, trumpet, 
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performing Hindemith’s Trumpet 
Concerto, followed by a jazz per- 
formance by Marvin Stamm. 
Schedule B. 

Aug. 28, Trumpet Seminar Recital. 
Schedule B. 

Aug. 29, Voice Master Class Recital. 
Schedule B. 


New York 

Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga, 
(518) 587-3330. Go west past the 
end of the Mass. Pike and turn right 
onto Rte. 87. Take exit 13 and follow 
the signs. Tickets available in ad- 
vance — Call or write the Box Office, 
Saratoga Springs Arts Center, 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. Box 
office is open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or perfor- 
mance time. Box office open on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. or perfor- 
mance time, and on Sun. from 1 to6 
p.m. or performance time. Tickets, 
$12, $11, and $8 for the orchestra, 
and $12, $11, $8, and $5 for the 
balcony. Lawn tickets are $4.50. All 
concerts begin at 8:15 p.m. 


June 27, the New York Philhar- 
monic, Christoph Eschenbach, 
pianist and conductor. 


Beethoven's Concerto No. 2 and 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 6, 
Pathetique. 

June 28, the New York Philhar- 
monic, Klaus Tennstedt conduc- 
ting. Beethoven's Coriolanus 
Overture and Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 5. 

Aug. 6, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting. 
Strauss’s Don Juan, Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5, and Mous- 
sorgsky’s Pictures and an Exhibi- 


tion. 

Aug. 7, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
Eugene Istomin, piano. Barber's 
Essay No. 2, Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 1, Prokofiev's 
“The Love for Three Oranges,” 
and Tchaikovsky's Concerto No. 


ie 

Aug. 8, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Robert Irving conducting. “An 
Evening of Ballet Music,” featur- 
ing Suzanne Farrell and Peter 
Martins, principal dancers of the 
New York City Ballet. 

Aug. 9, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Seiji Ozawa conducting. 
Tchaikovsky's Serenade for 
Strings and Symphony No. 5. 

Aug. |3, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
James Conlon conducting. With 
the Saratoga-Potsdam Chorus, 
Brock McElheran, director. 
Brahms's Variations on a Theme 
by Haydn, Schicksalslied, and 
Symphony No. 1. 

Aug. 1/4, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Aldo Ceccato conducting, “An 
Evening of Opera Music,” featur- 
ing Sherrill Milnes, baritone, and 
the Saratoga-Potsdam Chorus. 

Aug. 15, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Michael Tilson Thomas conduc- 
ting, Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute. 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, 
Mozart's Concerto No. 2, Ravel's 
“La Valse,” and Laderman's 
“Summer Solstice.” 

Aug. 16, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Henry Mancini conducting. A 
program of popular selections, in- 
cluding movie and television- 
show theme songs. 

Aug. 20, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
William Smith conducting, with 
the Dave Brubeck Quartet. Victor 
Herbert and Cole Porter medleys, 
plus “Hit Parade 1924.” 

Aug. 21, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leonard Slatkin conducting, John 
Browning, piano. Liadov’s Eight 
Russian Folk Songs, Prokofiev's 
Concerto No. 3, and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4. 

Aug. 22, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
featuring the first-chair soloists of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 7, Le 
Midi, Norman Carol, violin, 
William de Pasquale, violin, and 
William Stokking, cello. 
Debussy’s Danses Sacree et 
Profane, Marilyn Costello, harp. 
Weber's Concertino for Clarinet 
and Orchestra, Anthony Gigliotti, 
clarinet. Vivaldi-Smith’s Sonata in 
D Major, Michael Bookspan, 
marimba. Handel’s Concerto No. 
12 in B minor, Joseph de Pas- 
quale, viola. Wagenseil’s Concer- 
to, for Trombone, Glenn Dodson, 
trombone. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Capriccio Espagnol. 

Aug. 23, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting, 
Benita Valente, soprano, 

“ Katherine Ciesinski, contralto, 
Jerold Norman, tenor, John 
Cheek, bass-baritone, and the 
Saratoga-Potsdam Chorus. 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 8 and 

” Symphony No. 9. 


Rhode Island 

Block Island Musical Society 
Concerts, Spring House, Block 
Island, (401) 466-2633. The Society 
will present concerts on July 9 and 
30, and Aug. 20. They start at 9 
p.m., and are free to the Spring 
House Hotel guests. Call for infor- 
mation on admission for the general 
public. : 

Newport Music Festival, 50 North 
Washinton Sq., Newport, 02840, 
(401) 846-3944, 846-3948. Enjoy 


chamber music performed in New- 

port's fabled mansions, the 

Breakers, the Elms, Belcourt Castle, 

and others. There are three con- 

certs daily from July 16 through July 

27, plus a pre-festival gala on July 

13. Call or write for ticket informa- 

tion. 

July 13, Pre-Festival Gala, with the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic, and 
Amalia Rodrigues, at 4 p.m. at 
Fort Adams. 

July 16, Opening Gala, at 8:30 p.m. 
at St. George’s Chapel. 

July 17, “Morning Mozart,” at 11 
a.m. at Beechwood. “Six of One 
— Half Dozen of Another,” 4 p.m. 
at Ochre Court. Bella Davidovich, 
piano, 9 p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 18, “Ars” for Art's Sake, 11 a.m. 
at the Elms. “Hommage to 
Chopin,” 4 p.m. at Beechwood. 
“Soirees de Paris,” 9 p.m. at the 
Breakers. 

July 19, Haydn 'N’ Hummel, 11 
a.m. at the Elms. Chopiniana, 4 
p.m. at Beechwood. Schubertiad, 
9 p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 20, “Slavic Splendors,” 4 p.m. 
at Belcourt Castle. Pascal 
Devoyon, 9 p.m. at Beechwood. 

July 21, “Theme and Variations,” 11 
a.m. at Beechwood. “For a 
Summer Afternoon,” 5:30 p.m. at 
the Marble House. “The Ultimate 
Romantic,’’ 9 p.m. at the 
Breakers. 

July 22, “Beau Matin,” 11 a.m. at 
Beechwood. “Minnespiel,” 4 p.m. 
at the Elms. ‘‘Connoisseur 
Concert,” 9 p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 23, “Duplets and Triplets,” 11 
a.m. at the Elms. “Roman Antics,” 


4 p.m. at the Ochre Court. 
Patrons Gala, 9 p.m. at 
Beechwood. 


July 24, “A Bloch Party,” 11 a.m. at 
the Elms. “Sangria,” 4 p.m. at 
Beechwood. “Romantic Links,” 9 
p.m. at the Breakers. 

July 25, “Three’s a Crowd,” 11 a.m. 
at Belcourt Castie. Schumann- 


iad,” 4 p.m. at Beechwood. 
“Czechs in Balance,” 9 p.m. at the 
Breakers. 

July 26, The Raphael Trio, 11 a.m. at 
the Elms. “Composer's Show- 
case,” 5:30 p.m. at the Marble 
House. A “Grand Finale,” 9 p.m. 
at the Breakers. 

July 27, Valery Afanassiev, at 9 p.m. 
at Rosecliff. 

Ocean State Performing Arts 

Center, 220 Weybosset St., 

Providence, (401) 272-4196. Jean- 

Pierre Rampal will perform on Sun. 

Aug. 24 at 8 p.m. Tickets are $7.75, 

$8.75, and $9.95. 

University of Rhode Island Summer 

Concert Series, (401) 792-2181. All 

concerts are at 8:30 p.m. in the 

America’s Cup Room, Memorial 

Union. Tickets are $2, and a recep- 

tion follows each performance. 

June 17, Consonanze Stravaganti, 
harpsichord, gamba, guitar, and 
tenor. 

June 24, the Henschel Trio. . 

July 1, the Concert Brass Trio. 

July 8, Michael Grando, mime, with 
Richard Grando, guitar, and Israel 
Packer, flute. 

July 15, Steven Barry Katz, poetry 
and movement. 

July 22, the Loft Chamber Players. 

July 29, Rhode Island String 
Quartet. 

Aug. 5, Lucien Olivier, baritone, and 
Annette Olivier, piano. 

Aug. 12, Trio d’Estate. 


Vermont 

Southern Vermont Art Center, 

Manchester, (802) 362-1405. The 

box office is open daily, except 

Mon,, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

June 21, at 8:30 p.m., Schubert's 
Piano Quintet Trout, with Paul 
Doktor, viola, Eugene List, piano, 
Carroll Glenn, violin, and the SVA 
Festival Strings. Tickets are $3 
and $4, and reserved seats are 
$5. 

July 5, at 8 p.m., Pops Concert, with 


the Vermont Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Efrain 
Guigui. There is picnicking on the 
grounds before the concert. 
Tickets are $6. 


July 12, at 8:30 p.m., music of 


Chopin, and Bernstein, with Carl 
Shugart, cello, John Van Bus- 
kirk, piano, Ronald Neal, violin, 
and Mary Mitchell, harp. Tickets 
are $3 and $4, and reserved seats 
are $5. 

July 13, at 4 p.m., the Con Brio En- 
semble, with the SVA Festival 
Strings. Tickets are $2. 

July 19, at 8:30 p.m., Clifton’s Piano 
Concerto for String Quartet and 
Flute, with Eugene List, piano, 
Tickets are $3 and $4, and re- 
served seats are $5. 

July 21, the Con Brio Ensemble, 
with the SVA Festival Strings. 
Tickets are $2. 

July 27, at 4 p.m., Farewell Chamber 
Music Concert. Tickets are $2. 
Aug. 2, at 8:30 p.m., the Philadel- 
phia Woodwind Quintet. Tickets 

are $6. 

Aug 9, at 8:30 p.m., Lehar’s Merry 
Widow, with the Manhattan Savo- 
yards. Tickets are $6. 

Aug. 17, at 3 p.m., Jennie Rose 
Morgan, soprano, and Kenneth 
Hilliard, piano. Tickets are $6. 

Aug. 23, at 8 p.m., the Mt. Greylock 
Sweet Adelines and the Credit 
Chords Male Quartet. Tickets are 
$3. 

Stowe Performing Arts Festival, 

Stowe, (802) 253-7321. A series of 

performances under the musical 

direction of Louis Moyse. 

July 19, “A Viennese Gala,” music 
from !9th-century Vienna, with 
dining and dancing afterward, at 
the Racquet Club, Topnotch at 
Stowe, Mountain Rd., at 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $35 a couple, $20 for 
singles. 

July 20, “Music on the Mountain,” at 
the top of Mt. Mansfield. The gon- 
dola that takes you up leaves from 


the base of the mountain, Moun- 


tain Rd., Stowe, at 1:30 p.m. 
Tickets, $6.50. 
July 22, chamber music, Stowe 


Community Church, Main St., 
Stowe, at 8 p.m. Tickets, $5. 

July 23, “Dr. Paul Posnak’s Old-time 
Ragtime Jazz Show,” at the Town 
and Country Motor Lodge, Moun- 
tain Rd., Stowe, at 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets, $4. 

July 25, “Grande Finale,” featuring 
the Stowe Festival Orchestra, 
Louis Moyse conducting, at the 
Racquet Club, Topnotch at Stowe, 
at 8 p.m. Tickets, $6. 


University of Vermont Summer 
Music Programs, at the Music 
Building, Redstone Campus, 
University of Vermont, (802) 656- 
3042. This series of concerts 
features students and faculty of the 
High School Music Session, the 
International Music Educators 
Clinic, the International Brass Sym- 
posium, the International Woodwind 
Symposium, and the Jazz Institute. 
All performances are at 8 p.m., and 
are free. Concert dates are July 8, 
14, 15, 17, 18, and 25. 

Vermont Mozart Festival, Box 512. 
Burlington, 05402, (802) 862-7352. 
There are concerts every day (ex- 
cept Mon.) from July 13 through 
Aug. 2. All concerts begin at 8 p.m., 
and most are outdoors. Featured 
this year are the Emerson String 
Quartet, a series of Beethoven 
Quartets, the Brandenburg Concer- 
tos of J.S. Bach, an all-Telemann 
program, an aill-Vivaldi program, 
and Rameau's Pygmalion. Tickets 
are $6.50. Cail for information on 
programs and locations. 


POP, FOLK, 
COUNTRY, ETC. 
Massachusetts 
Cape Cod Melody Tent, Hyannis, 

Continued on page 34 














SPECIAL 


ATTRACTIONS 


All shows 6 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. 


YOUR 


CAPE COD 
CALENDAR 


FOR 


ape Co 


MELODY TENT 


HYANNIS, MA 


1980 






617-775-9100 





Sun., June 29 


The SPINNERS 


$12.50 June 30-July 5 


STUDENT PRINCE (NEW YORK CIVIC OPERA COMPANY) 


Mon.-Sat. 8 p.m. $11.50 
Thurs. and Sat. 2 p.m. $8.50 





Sun., July 6 


ROBERTA FLACK 


$12.50 July 7-12 


MAME PATRICE MUNSELL 


Mon.-Sat. 8 p.m. $11.50 
Thurs. and Sat: 2 psm-$8.50 








Sun., July 13 





TO BE ANNOUNCED 


July 14-19 


BILLY DANIELS, JACK CARTER 
GORDON MAC RAE, JOHNNIE RAY — 4 GUYS 4 


Mon.-Sat., 8 p.m. $12.50 
Thurs. and Sat., 2 p.m. $9.50 








Sun., July 20 


CRYSTAL GAYLE 


$1250 | July21-26 


MY FAIR LADY 


Mon.-Sat., 8 p.m. $11.50 
Thurs. and Saty2 p.m: $8.50 





Sun., July 27 


HARRY CHAPIN 


$10.50 July 28-August 2 


BOB HOPE IN PERSON WITH DONNA THEODORA 


Mon.-Sat., 8 p.m. $19.50 
Thurs., and Sat., 2.p.m. $17.50 





Sun., August 3 





TO BE ANNOUNCED 


August 4-9 


JOEL GREY and 
MARVIN HAMLISCH 


Mon-Fri. 8p.m. $15.50 
Thurs. 2 & Sat. 7 p.m. $12.50 
Sat. 10 p.m. $15 50 








Sun., August 10 


DOC SEVERINSON 


$12.50 | August 11-16 


DIONNE WARWICK 


Mon.-Thurs., 8 p.m. $12.50 
Fri; and Sat., 7 p.m. $9.50 
Fri, and Sat., 10 p.m.$12.50 





Sun., August 17 


KOOL and the GANG 


$10.50 August 18-23 


PEARL BAILEY WITH LOUIE BELLSON 


Mon.-Sat., 8 p.m.$12.50 
Thurs. and Sat., 2 p.m. $9.50 





Sun., August 24 


DR. HOOK 


Mon.-Thurs. 8 p.m..$15.50 
Fri. and Sat. 7 p.m. $12.50 
Fri. and Sat: 10 p.m. $15.50 





Sun., August 31 


PEACHES and HERB 


$12.50 August.25-30 
LOU RAWLS 
$10.50 | Sept. 1-6 





CAROUSEL JOHN RAITT 


Mon.-Sat. 8 p.m. $11.50 
Thurs. and Sat, 2 §.m $8.50 











CHARGE-BY-PHONE 617-775-9100 


or clip and mail the 
order form below. 





For 1980 all seats 





Children’s Theatre 


Every Wednesday at 11:00 a.m. 


general admission at $3.00 


July 2. Rumplestiltskin 
July 9 Mother Goose on the Loose City 
July 16 Wizard of Oz 
July 23 Little Red Riding Hood 
July 30 Pinocchio 
Aug 6 Jack and the Beanstalk 
Aug 13 Mary Poppins 
Aug 20 Hansel and Gretel 
Aug 27 Sleeping Beauty 


NAME 


TICKET ORDER FORM 


| would like tickets for the following performances: 





Address. 


Show 





Please use this form to order tickets by mail. Make checks 
payable to Cape Cod Melody Tent and enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed evelope. Mail to Cape Cod Melody Tent, 
Box 1979, Hyannis, MA 02601 Tel. No. 617-775-9100 


Date 





#Tickets Price ea Total 











State Zip 








Phone. 








MC/VISA# 





Exp. Date 


Total amount enclosed 








All shows and stars subject to change due 
to circumstances beyond our control 


Mastercharge and Visa welcome 
All sales final — No refunds or exchanges 
Subscription and Group discounts are available 


Handling 50¢ 
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9th SMASH WEEK ee eek eg eae 
TUES.thru FRI.at 8PM | 
SAT.AT 6:30 & 9:30 P.M. : 
SUN. AT 3 & 7:30 P.M. : 
THE MUSICAL HIT OF THE YEA | 
‘YOURE GOING TOLOVE IT!’ Kevin Kelly, | 
, s ; = c = = | 


32 


AIR 
CONDITIONED 


A MUSICAL COMEDY 


Phone Res.. 426-6912 
CHARGE | rele-tron (617) 426-8383 | 


TICKETS! 
All Ticketron Outlets! 


The Charles Playhouse 
76 Warrenton St., Boston 02116 
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1133 Broadway 
TEELE SQUARE, SOMERVILLE 
623-9257 


starting Wednesday 


FEMALE MUD 
WRESTLING 


at 9:00 P.M. 
Home of 


Every Saturday at 9:00 P.M. 
Visit our Jumbo Pub - 623-9403 
DART TOURNAMENT EVERY TUESDAY 


starting at 8:00 P.M. 
Wide Screen T.V. FREE Foosball 


Tropical Drink Bar 
Open from June-September 





JAZZ CLUB 


ELEGUA 


featuring Latin Jazz 





Appearing every Monday 
for the entire summer 
June 23 & June 30 
July 7, 14, 21 & 28 
August 4, 11, 18, 25 


Music from 9 pm - | am 


1369 Cambridge St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge 491-9625 


















LIVE! 
LIVES 
LIVE! 


Winnie's Pub 


Live Entertainment 
Thursday, Friday & Saturday at 8 pm 


featuring the best in 


JAZZ & COUNTRY 
ROCK 


with special guest vocalist 
Winnie Lyons 
No cover charge Casual dress 
Homemade food served until 11 pm 








Open 8 a.m. to midnight 


1619 Tremont St. 


One block from Brigham Circle 


566-8651 








Featuring Such Southern & Country Rock bands as: 


CABIN FEVER SOUTHROAD 
ZAITCHIK BROTHERS riba 
TINA WELCH RAVELER 


MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY 


JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 
MAYNARD SILVA 


Call the club for further listings 
Happy Hour before 8:00 pm 2 for 1 for your 1st drink 
































ROUTE 140 e TAUNTON, MASS. (617) 822-0343 
25 MIN. FROM BOSTON 










Sat., June 14 Sat., July 19 















































HUMAN SEXUAL OUTRAGE 
RESPONSE 
THE PROBERS Fri. July 25 
THE ELEVATORS 
Fri., June 20 THE MIRRORS 
JAMES MONTGOMERY Sat., July 26 
Set, dune 21 BEAVER BROWN 
PRIVATE LIGHTNING Sun., August 17 
special guest Special Sunday Picnic 
FACE TO FACE B. WILLIE SMITH 
Fri., June 27 Starting at 6:00 pm 
RIZZZ Call for info 














Sat., August 23 
BEAVER BROWN 

















Sat., July 12 Coming in September 











B. WILLIE SMITH JONATHAN EDWARDS 
Fri., July 18 ROBIN LANE & 
THE STOMPERS THE CHARTBUSTERS 







Call for further information 


ee eS eRe RP BP EBB BSB Be Bf 
THE CINEMA ROOM THE CINEMA ROOM 
111 Sack Blvd. Leominster, MA 534-0573 


Just off Rte. 2 in Searstown Plaza 
The Finest Concert Club in New England 


The Hottest Rock & Roll 
for Summer ’80 
featuring such bands as 
INCREDIBLE TWO MAN BAND 
THE BLUSHING BRIDES 
NEW ENGLAND 
PRIVATE LIGHTNING 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
OAK 


THE CINEMA ROOM THE CINEMA ROOM 


WOO’ BW3UID 3H WOO’ YWW3UID 3HL 


* Open 6 Nights Tuesday through Sunday 
Doors open at 8:00 pm 
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Continued from page 31 

775-9100. All shows are at 6 and 

9:30 p.m. All tickets are $12.50 un- 

less otherwise noted. Subscription 

and group rates are available. 

June 29, The Spinners. 

July 6, Roberta Flack. 

July 20, Crystal Gayle. 

July 27, Harry Chapin ($10.50). 

Aug. 3, Neil Sedaka. 

Aug. 10, Doc Severinsen. 

Aug. 17, Kool and the Gang 
($10.50). 

Aug. 24, Dr. Hook. 

Aug. 31, Peaches and Herb 
($10.50). 

Celebration of American Music, 

along the Mohawk Trail, Charle- 

mont, (413) 625-2566. All-day per- 
formances of classical, jazz, folk, 
light classical, and traditional music. 

Held on July 5 at three locations: the 

Federated Church, the Charlemont 

Fairgrounds, and the Berkshire East 

Ski Area. Call for times and 

program information. 

Chateau de Ville, 1500 Broadway, 

Saugus, 321-5700. 

June 24 through 26, Enzo Stuarti, at 
8 p.m. Tickets are $9.95. 

Chateau de Ville, 6 Billings St., Ran- 

dolph, 986-5000. 

July 26 and 27, David Brenner. On 
July 26, performance is at 7:30 
p.m., and tickets are $12.95. On 
July 27, performance is at 5:30 
p.m., and tickets are $11.95. 

Chateau de Ville, Rte. 9, 

Framingham, (800) 982-5970. 

June 27 through 29, Enzo Stuarti. 
On June 27 at 8 p.m., and June 29 
at 7 p.m., tickets are $9.95. On 
June 28 at 7:30 p.m., tickets are 
$10.95. 

July 11 through 13, Johnny Cash. 
On July 11 at 10:30 p.m., and on 
July 13 at 7:30 p.m., tickets are 
$9.95. On July 12, at 10:30 p.m., 
tickets are $15. 

July 25, David Brenner, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $12.95. 

July 26, Frankie Valli, at 7:30 p.m. 


Tickets are $12.95. 

Aug. 25 through 31, Tom Jones. On 
Aug. 27 and 30 at 7:30 p.m., all 
other nights at 8 p.m. On Aug. 25 
through 28, tickets are $17.50. On 
Aug. 29 and 31, tickets are $20. 
On Aug. 30, tickets are $22.50. 

Concerts on the Newton Centre 

Greene, Centre St. and Langley 

Road, Newton Centre. Perform- 

ances are every Sun. evening at 7 

p.m., and are free. 

July 13, The Digital Equipment 
Corp. Big Band. 

July 20, Northwind Blue Grass 
Band. 

July 27, Newton Community 
Concert and Jazz Band. 

Aug. 3, The Reinterpretation Jazz 
Band. 

Aug. 10, to be announced. 

Concerts at the Jackson 

Homestead, 527 Washington St., 

Newton Corner. Performances are 

Tues. evenings at 7:15 (sharp), and 

are free. 

July 8, musical comedy from 
Broadway and the Yiddish stage 
by Sybil Michaelson and Barbara 
Brilliant. 

July 15, Joe Val and the New 
England Bluegrass Boys. 

July 22, Joel Press and the 
Evolutionary Jazz Ensemble. 

July 29, Billy Novick and Guy Van 
Duser. 

Aug. 5, The New Wrinkle Theater. 

Aug. 12, Bill Staines. 

Don Law Productions presents the 

following concerts, at various 

venues, at 7:30 p.m., unless noted 

Tickets are available at the box of- 

fice, Ticketron, Elsie’s Ticket Agen- 

cy, Out-of-Town Ticket Agency, 

Strawberries, Store 24, and Concert 

Charge (426-8181). 

June 18, Genesis, at the Orpheum 
Theater. Tickets were $8.50 and 
$9.50, but the concert sold out 
three weeks ago. 

June 21, Heart, with lan Hunter, at 
the Cape Cod Coliseum. Tickets 


are $8.50 and $9.50. 

June 28, Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers, at the Cape Cod 
Coliseum. Tickets are $9.50 and 
$10.50. 

July 8, Peter Gabriel, at the 
Orpheum Theater, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $7.75 and $8.75. 

July 25, Van Halen, at the Boston 
Garden. Tickets are $9 and $10. 

The Dreamboat leaves Long Wharf 

every Tues. (except as noted) at 

7:30 and 9:30 p.m. Tickets are $6.50 

for each sailing, and $10.50 for 

both. Call Water Music, Inc., at 876- 

8742, for tickets and more informa- 

tion. 

June 17, Ed/Bill/Bo Winiker 
Orchestra, and the Widespread 
Depression Orchestra. 

June 24, J.B. Hutto and the New 
Hawks, and Roomful of Blues. 
July 1, The New. Black Eagle Jazz 
Band and The Paula Lockheart 

Trio. 

Jul 8, Ed/Bill/Bo Winiker Orchestra, 
and Aline Hebert and her Trio. 
July 15, The Silver Stars Steel 

Orchestra and the I-Tones. 

July 22, The Ed/Bill/Bo Winiker 
Orchestra, and the City Stage 
Company, presenting The Great 
American Guffaw. 

July 29, Ralph Stanley and the 
Clinch Mountain Boys, and Peter 
Rowan and the Green Grass 
Boys, with Tex Logan. 

Aug. 5, Ed/Bill/Bo Winiker 
Orchestra, and Aline Hebert and 
her Trio. 

Aug. 12, The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band and the Boston Jazz Band. 

Aug. 19, The Silver Stars Steel 
Orchestra, and Magic and the 
Reggae Stars. 

Aug. 26, The James Montgomery 
Blues Band, ‘and Little Jimmy 
Valentine and the Heart Murmurs. 

Sept. 5 (Fri.), The Ed/Bill/Bo 
Winiker Orchestra and the 
Widespread Depression 
Orchestra. 


The Hatch Memorial Shelli, on the 

Charles River Esplanade, provides 

the setting tor the following concerts 

for a summer's evening, and for a 

few afternoons. Programs are 

organized by the Metropolitan 

District Commission. All perfor- 

mances begin at 8 p.m. unless 

otherwise noted, and all are free 
and usually well attended. (Please, 
don't park your car on Storrow 

Drive.) 

June 20, Metropolitan Wind 
Symphony. 

June 21, Show Time, featuring 
Angelo Picardi. 

June 22, Joel Press and the 
Evolutionary Jazz Ensemble. 

June 28, the US Army Band, from 
Fort Devens. 

June 29, The Sweet Adeleines, all- 
female barbershop singing. 

July 3, Ted Kirk Orchestra, big-band 
music. © e, 

July 4 at 8 p.m., and July 5 and 6, at 
8:30 p.m., John Williams and the 
Boston Pops. 

July 7, US Air Force Concert Band 
of New England. 

July 8, Joe Val and the New England 
Bluegrass Band. 

July 12, 13, and 15 through 19, The 
Boston Repertory Ballet. Special 
children’s performance of Peter 
and the Wolf, on July 17, at 10:15 
a.m. 

July 20, The Sweet Adeleines. 

July 21, Ted Kirk Orchestra. 

July 24, Pops Youth Concert, at 
10:15 a.m. 

Aug. 1 through 3, Boston Ballet Co. 

Aug. 4, Joel Press and the 
Evolutionary Jazz Ensemble. 

Aug. 6, Boston Ballet children’s per- 
formance, at 10:15 a.m. 

Aug. 6 through 10, Boston Ballet Co. 

Aug. 15, Harvard Univ. Summer 
Band. 

Aug. 16, Marlboro Recreation 
Summer Band and Adult Com- 
munity Band. 

Aug. 17, Sweet Adeleines. 





MOVE 
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ony $144 


Cobra 95GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with 8-Track Player 
Power reception and sensitivity that brings in even distant 
and high fidelity 8-track reproduction @ Slide balance cc 
Local distance switch e Stereo light ¢ Manual tuning 


FM stati 


¢ Pie civeth . 


ony $449% 


Cobra 97GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with Cassette Player 
Features the popular cassette playback ¢ Slide balance control « Fader 
Locking fast-forward. eject ¢ Local distance switch ¢ Stereo indicator light 
¢ Auto stop with flashing indicator light ¢ Manual tuning 


Only $4 g9* 
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Cobra 98GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with 8-Track Player 

You ve reached the top with this deluxe autosound system Perfect recep 
tion in all phases can be expected © Five-station pushbutton tuning ¢ Slide 
balance control e Fader e Local distance switch ® Auto manual program 
change @ Program indicator light # Stereo light ¢ Program repeat button 


TH 


UZuTOSOUND 


Famous “Punch-Through” sound quality for your listening pleasure with COBRA 
Auto Entertainment Center autosound systems for your car. Each radio has 12 
watts RMS power per channel and an FM sensitivity level of 1.9 microvolts. 





Only s4 99°*° 


Cobra 99GTL In-Dash AM/FM/FM Stereo with Cassette Player 
The ultimate in autosound and cassette playback Cobra Punches 


Through Loud and Clear e Slide balance contro! e Five-Station pushbut 
ton tuning @ Loca! distance switch e Fader e Locking fast-forward and eject 


© Stereo light ¢ Auto stop with flashing in 





Cobra GEA60-7 Equalizer Amplifier 


dicator light 


Boosts RMS Power up to 30 watts per channel Seven frequency slide con 
trols to adjust frequencies from bass to highs 7 flashing LED power level 


indicator lights 


f S 


zy. As low as s4g°*° per pair 


Cobra High-Compliance. High-Performance Speakers 
Three-way speakers for wide-range high fidelity sound. wooter. mid-range 


and tweeter all in one In three sizes 5°: 


Cobre PS 
MUSIC LOUD ANDCLEAR 


ne 


travd in 


‘sound 
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1570 Providence Hwy. Rte 1 Norwood 762-4235 
79 Main St. Rte. 28 No. Reading 664-2746 


PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION AVAILABLE 


OPEN DAILY & SATURDAY 8:30 TO 5:00 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY EVENINGS TIL 9:00 P.M. 


. 


6x9 and4x 10 
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Aug. 18, Joel Press and the 
Evolutionary Jazz Ensemble. 

Aug. 19, Joe Val and the New 
England Bluegrass Band. 

Aug. 22, Ted Kirk Orchestra. 

Aug. 23, Joel Press. 

Aug. 27, US Air Force Ambassadors 
in Blue. 

Aug. 28, US Air Force Concert Band 
of New England. 

Aug. 30, Puccini Under the Stars. 

Sept. 1, US Army Band, Chorus, 
and Trumpets. 

The Idier’s Back Room, 123 Mount 

Auburn St., Cambridge, 492- 

9639. See the weekly Phoenix 

listings for more, as well as times 

and charges. Every Monday is Hoot 
night — BYO guitar. 

June 14, Company Creek. 

June 15, Julie Gatnella. 

June 17, Richard Gehrts. 

June 18, Fiction Brothers. 

June 19, Drew Paton. 

June 20 and 21, Rod MacDonald 
and Peggy Atwood. 

June 22, Vicki Jacobs. 

June 24, Fred Small. 

June 25 and 25, Paul Rishell. 

June 27 and 28, Randy Sabien Trio. 

June 29, Rich and Famous. 

The Modern Theatre, 523 

Washington St., Boston, presents a 

rock showcase on June 21 at 8 p.m. 

Featured bands are Revolver, Miles 

Beyond, and Haywire. Tickets are 

$4. Call 426-8445 for information. 

New Bedford Outdoor Concerts, 

locations as listed, all free. Call 997- 

6501 for details. 

July 16, 20 ,23, and 27, Aug, 20, 24, 
and 27, swing and jazz concerts in 
Buttonwood Park at 6:30 p.m. 

July 17, jazz concert in the Historic 
District, at 7 p.m. 

July 24, folk concert at Leonard's 
Wharf, Waterfront Park, at 7 p.m. 

July 31, big-band concert in the 
Historic District, at 7 p.m. 

Aug. 7, Dixieland concert, 
Historic District, at 7 p.m. 

Aug. 14, swing concert at Leonard’s 
Wharf, Waterfront Park, at 7 p.m. 

Aug. 28, classical concert, in the 
Historic Distri¢t, at 7 p.m. 

Aug. 29, jazz concert in the Historic 
District, at 7 p.m. 

Aug. 30, swing, big-band, classical, 
and Dixieland in the Historic 
District, from 1 to 9 p.m. 

Aug. 31, jazz, country, folk, and con- 
temporary, on Piers 3 and 4, 
Waterfront Park, from 1 to 9 p.m. 

Sept. 1, Dixieland, swing, contem- 
porary, and big-band, on 
Leonard's Wharf, Waterfront 
Park, from 1 to 9 p.m. 

North Shore Music Theater, Rte. 

128, Beverly, 922-8500. Perfor- 

mances are on Mon. through Sat. 

evenings at 8 p.m., and on Wed. and 

Sat. at 2 p.m. Tickets are $10 on 

Mon. through Fri., and $11 on Sat. 

Dinner/theater. combinations are 

$13.50 and $16 on Mon. through 

Fri., and $14.50 and $17 on Sat. 

Matinee tickets are $5 and $7, and 

dinner/theater combinations are 

$6.75 and $8.75. 

June 30 through July 5, Patti Page, 
Frankie Lane, and the Glenn 
Miller Orchestra (add $1.50 to 
ticket prices). 

July 28 through Aug. 2, Pearl Bailey 
(add $1.50 to ticket prices). 

Aug. 25 through 30, Sandler and 
Young. 

Sept. 4 through 6, stars of the 
Lawrence Welk Show. 

Pines Theater Festival, Look 

Memorial Park, Northampton, (413) 

584-2223. Rain sites to be an- 

nounced. Discounts for children 

and senior citizens. 

July 2, ‘Pickin’ 
Bluegrass festival, 
Admission is $3.50. 

Aug. 16, Pines Theater Summer 
Jazz Festival, at 8 p.m. 
Workshops in the afternoon. 
Tickets are $4 in advance, $5 on 
the day of the show. 

Sept. 13, Gordon Bok, folksinger, at 
2 p.m. Tickets are $4.50 

Popular Artists Series at 
Tanglewood, Lenox, (413) 637- 
1940. All performances begin at 7 
p.m. Tickets are $8.50 and $9.50 
($6.50 for seats on the lawn) unless 
otherwise noted. Tickets are 
available at the Tanglewood box of- 
fice, at Ticketron outlets, and 
through Teletron (426-8383, credit 
cards accepted). 

July 8, Jimmy Buffett. 

July 15, Joan Armatrading. 

July 28 and 29,.Barry Manilow. 
Tickets are $12.50 and $14.50 
($7.50 for seats on the lawn). 

Aug. 4 Kenny Loggins and Judy 
Collins. 

Aug. 26, James Taylor. 

Aug. 30, Jackson Browne. Tickets 
are $8.50, $9.50, and $10.50 
($6.50 for seats on the lawn). 

South Shore Music Circus, 

Cohasset, 383-1400. Call for times 

and ticket prices. ‘ 

June 20, Harry Chapin. 

June 22, Cleo Laine with John 
Dankworth. 

June 23 through 28, Charo and 
Henny Youngman. 

June 30 through July 2, Kris 
Kristofferson. 

July 3 and 5, stars of the Lawrence 
Welk Show. 

July 6, Bill Cosby. 

July 13, Victor Borge. 

July 14 through 19, Neil Sedaka. 

July 20, Al Hirt. 

July 21 through 27, Johnny Mathis. 

Continued on page 36 
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656 SMALL BUSINESSES | 


BOUGHT THEIR 
FIRST COMPUTER FROM 


THE COMPUTER STORE. 


2 


Why? Because We Don’t Play Games 


AT THE COMPUTER STORE we believe that you can't afford to play games 
when it comes time to buy your first computer. That is why you won't find toys at the 
Computer Store. What you will find are business systems from reputable vendors like 
Data General, Apple, Zenith and Hewlett-Packard. Systems designed for applications 
such as order entry, inventory control and accounts receivable. Serious business systems. 











OUR STAFF won't play games. We are professionals. Business people like yourself. 
We are serious about helping you choose the right system for your business. Our 
people will take the time to get to know your business. We analyze your specific needs 
first and recommend a system second. 


iF YOU ARE A SMALL BUSINESS with annual sales of up to $15 million, no 

natter what your game plan has been in the past, it's time to take a serious look at a 
business system from the Computer Store. A system that will work for your company 
today & tomorrow. So come in for a free demonstration soon. 


And remember . .. you won't find any toys in our attic. 


the Computer Store” 


We Have The Answers. 
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We have the book that IBM is afraid you will read 
For your FREE copy of THE INSIDERS GUIDE TO SMALL BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS bring this coupon to any of the following locations. 


the Computer Store 


Fi 

i 

2 

it 
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$ 

E Corporate Offices: 50 Mall Road, Burlington, MA (617) 272-0294 

| ® Massachussetts: Burlington, 120 Cambridge Street, (617) 272-8770 

3 @ Cambridge, 1689 Massachusetts Avenue, (617) 354-4599 @ Framingham, 

i Deerskin Plaza/Rt. 9, (617) 879-3720 @ Connecticut: Stamford, 21 Atlantic Street, 
(203) 356-1920 ® Wethersfield, 683 Silas Deane Highway, (203) 563-9000 @ Windsor 

i Locks, 63 South Main Street, (203) 627-0188 @ Rhode Island: Cranston, 

i 1500 Oaklawn Avenue, (401) 463-8160 @ Providence, 740 North Main Street, 

i (401) 331-0220 @ Florida: Clearwater, 2. Clearwater Mall, (813) 796-1195 

t @ New York: Rochester, 2423 Monroe Avenue, (716) 244-5000 @ Washington, 

n D.C.: K Street NW, Ue ty aie ga @ Virginia: McLean, 1984 Chain 

§ ridge Road, (703-821-8333 
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Continued from page 34 

July 28 through Aug. 2, Eddy Ar- 
nold. 

Aug. 3, Judy Collins. 

Aug. 4 through 9, George Burns and 
Connie Stevens. 

Aug. 10, Ferrante and Teicher. 

Aug. 17, Jane Olivor. 

Aug. 18 through 24, Mitzi Gaynor. 

Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, Sha Na Na. 

Sept. 2 through 9, Liberace. 

Sept. 13, Harry Chapin. 

Summerthing will put on concerts 

Mon. through Fri. at noon in Copley 

Square, in association with the 

Musician's Union. The music will be 

mostly big bands, with some jazz, 

too. Of course, they are free. 


Connecticut 

1980 Polkabration, Ocean Beach 
Park, New London, (203) 848-8171. 
On July 17, 40 of the nation’s 
greatest polka bands assemble for 
a riotous 11-day polka celebration. 
All-time favorites like the Holy 
Toledo Polka Stars, Ed Blazoncyk 
and the Versatones, and star of 
stage, screen, and TV Jimmy Sturr 
top the bill, and there will be dance 
lessons, rides, swimming, sightsee- 
ing, golf, contests, souvenirs, Polka 
parades, a Polka news booth, anda 
Polka mass each Sat. with the Dick 
Pillar Orchestra. A complete 11-day 
ticket costs only $45.50, and one for 
children is but $1t. Daily tickets 
range from $5.50 to $6.75, and $2 
for children. See Fairs, Festivals, 
and Events listings for details. 


Maine 

Salty Dog Festival, Leisure Life 
Lodge grounds, Greenville, July 4 
through 6, features 10 bluegrass 
bands and other family entertain- 
ment. Tickets are $5 per day, and 
free camping is available with a 
three-day ticket. Music plays from 1 
p.m. to midnight. For information, 
contact Fred Pike, RFD 1, Box 24, 
Cambridge, Maine 04293. 
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New Hampshire 


August Acres | nce Day 
Music Festival, August Acres Farm, 
West Unity. July 5, from 2 p.m. to 
conclusion. Arlo Guthrie with 
Shenandoah, Elvin Bishop, Jona- 
than Edwards, Leon Redbone, the 
Earl Scruggs Revue, and Mary 
Travers. Tickets are $12.50 in ad- 
vance, and $15 the day of the show. 
Tickets available at Ticketron out- 
lets, Out of Town Tickets, Elsie’s 
Ticket outlets, Jonathan Swifts in 
Harvard Square, Strawberries Rec- 
ord Stores, and a lot of other places. 
Club Casino, Hampton Beach, (603) 
926-4542. Ticket prices range from 
$3 to $9.50. Shows start at 9 p.m., 
except as noted. See also Clubs. 
June 15 through Aug. 24 (every 
Sun. at 8:30 p.m.), big bands such 
as Glenn Miller, Rus Morgan, and 
Ted Herbert. 
June 21, Beatlemagic. 
July 2 through 5, Big El Show. 
July 7 through 28 (every Mon.), 
Golden Joe Baker. 
July 8 through Aug. 22 (every Tues. 
except July 22), Las Vegas night. 
July 11.and 12, Don Williams. 
July 19, Pat Bennatar, with Russia. 
July 30 and 31, Harry Chapin. 
Aug. 6 and 7, Fats Domino. 
Aug. 8 and 9, Judy Collins. 
Aug. 13, Tanya Tucker. 
Aug. 20 and 21, Talking Heads. 
Aug. 27, The Clancy Brothers. 
Aug. 28, Conway Twitty. 
Aug. 29 and 30, Dr. Hook. 
Hopkins Center, at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, (603) 646-2422. 
July 18 and 19, The Fourth Annual 
Celebration Northeast Folk Arts 
Festival. Events include concerts 
in the Spaulding Auditorium both 
nights at 8 p.m., Workshops on 
the Dartmouth Green on July 19 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and a free 
concert on the Green on July 19 
at 2 p.m. 


Aug. 1, Judy Collins, at 8 p.m. in 
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Thompson Arena. 

The White Mountains Center for the 

Arts, Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 

ton Woods, (603) 278-1200. All con- 

certs start at 8:15 p.m. Tickets are 

$5.50 for lawn seating, $7.50 for 

preferred seats, and $16 for family 

groups, except as noted. Discounts 

are available for senior citizens and 

groups, and children under three 

are admitted free. 

July 5, Herb Pomeroy Orchestra. 

July 12, Odetta. 

July 18, John Fahey and David 
Mallet. 

July 19, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Mason Daring and Jeanie Stahl. 

July 25, Mose Allison Trio. 

July 26, John Hartford. 

Aug. 1, Preservation Hall Jazz Band. 

‘Aug. 30, Tommy Dorsey Orchestra. 

Aug. 31, Manhattan Savoyards 
presenting staged highlights from 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 
Tickets are $4 for lawn, $5.50 for 
preferred seats, and $11.50 for 


families. 
New York 

The Berkshire Mountains 
Bluegrass Festival takes place on 
July 24 through 27, on a site along 
Rte. 22, eight miles south of 
Hillsdale, right near the border with 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Camping is available, and advance 
tickets must be purchased before 
July 14 from Hazard Productions, 
Box 127, North Cambridge, Mass., 
492-0415. Advance tickets are $25. 
Tickets at the gate are $30. Gates 
open at noon on July 24. Tickets are 
also available for individual days. 
For July 25, tickets are $5, and for 
the other days, $10 each. Senior 
citizens are $5 any one day. Dogs 
must be leashed and will be ad- 
mitted for $10 each day. Children 
under 12 are free. 

Performers include: Ralph 
Stanley and the Clinch Mountain 
Boys. The Osborne Brothers, The 
Seldom Scene, Mac Wiseman, Jim- 
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my Martin and the Sunny Mountain 
Boys, Dan Crary, Buck White and 
the Down Home Folks, Don Stover, 
Ricky Skaggs, The Marshall Family, 
Jimmy Gaudreau and Spectrum, 
Doyle Lawson and Quicksiiver, Red 
Allen and the Kentuckians, The Dry 
Branch Fire Squad, and Charlie 
McCoy. 


‘Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga, 
NY (518) 587-3330. Go west past the 
end of the Mass. Pike and turn right 
onto Rte. 87. Take exit 13 and follow 
the signs. Tickets available in ad- 
vance — call or write the Box Office, 
Saratoga Springs Arts Center, 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. Box 
Office is open Mon. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or perfor- 
mance time, Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. or performance time, and Sun. 
from 1 to 6 p.m. or performance 
time. 

June 15, Marshall Tucker Band and 
B.B. King, 7 p.m. Tickets $8, $7, 
and $6. 

June 20, Mary Travers and friends, 
7 p.m. Tickets $8, $7, and $6. 
June 24, Boz Scaggs, 7 p.m. Tickets 

$8 and $7. 

June 25, Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers, 7 p.m. Tickets $8, $7, 
and $6. 

June 29, Southside Johnny and the 
Asbury Jukes, 7 p.m. Tickets $8, 
$7. and $6. 

June 30, Genesis, 7 p.m. Tickets $8 
and $7. 

July 1, the Allman Brothers Band, 7 
p.m. Tickets $8, $7, and $6. 

July 2. Liza Minnelli with Marvin 
Hamlisch, 8:15 p.m. Tickets $25, 
$20. $15, $10, and $6. 

July 13, Judy Collins, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $12, $11, $8, $6, and $5. 

July 20, the Doobie Brothers, 7 p.m. 
Tickets $8, $7, and $6. 

July 28, Emmylou Harris and Leo 
Kottke, 7 p.m. Tickets $8, $7, and 
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$6. 
July 29, Kris Kristofferson and Janis 
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HAGSTROM 


Using it is the surest 
way of getting there. 


agstrom Atlas 


Greater 
BOSTON 


All Streets + Post Office Locations - 
State, US, Interstate Highways - 
Railroads « Historic Sites - 
Selected Points of Interest - 
Zip Codes ° Schools - 
Hospitals -Museums - Airports - 
Shopping Centers - Cemeteries - 
Parks «Industrial Parks - 
Golf Courses + Country Clubs - 


No matter where you're going in the area, you can depend on Hag- 
strom's new Atlas of Greater Boston or Boston/Cambridge Pocket 
Map. Up to the minute. Accurate. Detailed. No matter how you're going 
— by car, by rail, by bus — you'll find the Hagstrom Maps have all the 
information you need. Commuter transportation. Rail lines, mass tran- : 
sit, police stations, historic sites, zip codes. And much more. Hagstrom 
puts the how and where together for you 
Hagstrom's Atlas of Greater Boston and Boston/Cambridge Pocket 
Map. Buy either or both now (in time for Boston's Birthday Party). 
Available at newsstands, book, stationery and department stores. 


HAGSTROM 
COMPANY 


450 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 
For over 60 years, the name in maps 
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Classic Lines for 


Our 40th year 
in Harvard Square 


Master Charge and 
Visa accepted 
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Men & Women 


20-22 Dunster St. 
Cambridge 
547-6332 

















lan, 8:15 p.m. Tickets $12, $11, 
$8, $6, and $5. 

July 31, Joe Jackson, 7 p.m. Tickets 
$8, $7, and $6. 

Aug. 2, Gordon Lightfoot, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $12, $11, $8, $6, and $5. 

Aug. 3, Harry Chapin, 7 p.m. Tickets 
$8, $7, and $6. 

Aug. 4, “Sounds of the Summer of 
42,” 8:15 p.m. Featuring Tex 
Beneke, Bob Eberly, Helen For- 
rest, and the Modernaires with 
Paula Kelly Jr. Tickets $12, $11, 
$8, $6, and $5. 

Aug. 10, Journey, 7 p.m. Tickets $8, 
$7, and $6. 

Aug. 17, Johnny Cash, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $12, $11, $8, $6, and $5. 

Aug. 19, the Cars, 7 p.m. Tickets $8, 
$7, and $6. 

Aug. 24, Liberace, 2:30 and 8:15 
ge Tickets $12, $11, $8, $6, and 

5 \ 


Aug. 25, James Taylor, 7 p.m. 
Tickets $8, $7, and $6. 

Aug. 29, Al Hirt, 8:15 p.m. Tickets 
$12, $11, $8, $6, and $5. 

Aug. 30, the Charlie Daniels Band, 7 
p.m. Tickets $8, $7, and $6. 

Aug. 31, Jackson Browne, 7 p.m. 
Tickets $10, $9, and $7. 

Sept. 1, Glen Campbell, 8:15 p.m. 
Tickets $12, $11, $8, $6, and $5. 


Rhode Island 
Arts in the Park, Slater Park, Rte. 
1A, Newport Ave., Pawtucket, (401) 
725-1151. Concerts are held every 
Tues. at 7 p.m. from July 1 through 
Aug. 12. Music includes bluegrass, 
jazz, and show tunes. Admission 
free. 
Diamond Hill Music Festival, Dia- 
mond Hill State Park, off Rte. 114, 
near Diamond Hill. Call (401) 722- 
3400 for information. Concerts are 
held at 4 p.m. every Sunday, and are 
free. 
June 29, Young People’s Symphony 
of Rhode Island. 
July 6, Ray Paul Orchestra. 
Continued on page 38 


Do you live a long way from a 
newsstand? 





& have The Phoenix 
DELIVERED. 













































Antiques &Funiline Restoration | 











Rushing 





Seat Caning 


Splint Weave 
131 Cypress St. (Cor. Rt. 9) Brookline 738-7186 


We're Back by Popular Demand! 
Re-opening SALE Now in Progress 


Antiques & fine used furniture Bought & Sold 


Hand Stripping 
Gluing & Repair Work 
Refinishing 
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Summer Specials 











©1976 Environmental Graphics, Inc. All Rights Reserved 








Landscape 


your living room! 


Sunsets or seasons, lakes or lunar 
landscapes — In no time you can 
transform your living room with 
easy to install photo-murals from 
Environmental Graphics. 


Reg. 39.95 


Special! 32.95 


These photo-murals are 8’8” high by 
13’8” wide (in 8 panels). Their clean, 
vibrant images are printed on 
quality coated washable paper. 


So, landscape any room you're 


og! aah Es environmental graphics, inc. 
iving in — ! 





STILL SEARCHING 


FOR THE RIGHT 
WALLCOVERING? 


We have the 

newest patterns 

Pre-pasted papers - strippable, 
scrubbable vinyls - colors 

and styles for every room 

in your home. 


Values from *5* per single roll 


“WE’RE ALL FOR WALLS” 








1-Xve4|, COME SEE THE 
YS \/[ ~ BEAUTIFUL 
WINDOW 

Ss BLIND _ 

| see” YOU ALMOST 
JIB eet CAN'T SEE! 


























Summer Special! 20% off! 


One-inch Flexalum Blinds ... so stylishly slim, they virtually disap- 
pear when opened. Closed, they bring exciting new beauty to any 
room with many of this year’s trend-setting House & Garden fashion 
colors. By day, Flexalum Blinds provide softly-diffused light you con- 
trol yourself, to suit your every mood. By night . . . complete privacy. 
For added convenience, an optional electric motor is available to tilt 
the blinds at the touch of a button. And ... delivery is fast. 
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A WORLD OF WINDOW BEAUTY 











The Easy Way 
To Decorate! 




















SLIP INTO PLACE 


SPONGE SMOOTH 


DIP IN WATER 








ALL THUMBS? 


Decorating is now easy with 


f laiSquares 


prepasted wallcovering 












ONLY 


$499 


Per pack of 15 
one ft. squares 


®@ Won't shrink, tear 
or change shape 

© Sponge clean with 
soap and water 

© Easy to strip off 
and change patterns 

© Beautiful “go-with 
trim colors in 
LUCITE® Paint 

© Decorate walls, ceilings, 
most anything! 





B&D Wallpaper & Paint 
736 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 492-2502 
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July 13, Bobby Shannon. 

July 20, Ray Mullin Orchestra. 

July 27, Perry Borelli and his 
Orchestra. 

Aug. 3, George Allen. 

Aug. 10, Tony Tomasso 
Jewels of Dixie. 
Aug. 17, Ralph Stuart. 
Aug. 24, Joe Andre Orchestra. 


and the 


‘Aug. 31, US Navy Band of Newport 


and Two Streets Over. 

Ocean State Performing Arts 

Center, 220 Weybosset St., Provi- 

dence, (401) 421-9075. 

July 1, Tom Petty and the Heart- 
breakers, with Tommy Tutone, at 
8 p.m. Tickets are $7.75 and 
$8.75. 

Rhode Island College Cabaret ’80, 

Student Union ballroom, 

Providence, (401) 456-8148. Doors 

open at 7:30 p.m., and show starts 

at 8:30 p.m. every night except 

Tues. 

June 19 through July 7, Revue |, 
featuring hit tunes from the '30s 
and ‘40s, music of the '70s, and 
songs from Hair and Godspell. 

July 10 through 28, Revue II, featur- 
ing music from Broadway and TV. 

July 31 through Aug. 7, Revue Ill, 
featuring international music. 

University of Rhode Island Summer 

Arts, Robert E. Will Theatre, Fine 

Arts Center, and Memorial Union 

Cabaret, Kingston, (401) 792-2181. 

Performances are at 8:30 p.m. 

licket prices are for the general 

public, students are generally less. 

June 22, Marian McPartland, at Will 
Theatre, $6. 

June 29, Barbershop Harmony 
night, Will Theatre, $4. 

July 2, Three-Legged Horse, folk 
and country, Cabaret, $1. 

July 6, Fiasco Brothers, bluegrass, 
Will Theatre, $4 

July 9. Lydon and Mandel, Cabaret, 
$1 


July 16, MacChrupcala Trio, jazz, 





‘and $10.50 for 


Cabaret, $1. 

July 23, Katzberg and Snyder, 
English Music Hall and sea 
chanteys, Cabaret, $1. 

July 30, Fiasco Bros., Cabaret, $1. 

Aug. 3, Manhattan Savoyards pre- 
sent The Pirates of Penzance, 
Will Theatre, $6. 

Aug. 17, Buddy Rich and his 
Orchestra, Will Theatre, $6. 

Vermont 

Chelsea Old Time Fiddling Contest, 

High School gym, Chelsea. Call 

(802) 685-4860. Takes place on Aug. 

9, from 8 to 11 p.m. Refreshments 

served. Admission, $2.50. 

Craftsberry Common Old-Time 

Fiddlers’ Contest, Branch Rad., 

Craftsberry Common. Call (802) 

586-2823. Happens on July 26, star- 

ting at 10 a.m. and playing till the 

cows come home, which should be 
around dusk. Camping available. 

Admission, $5. Pets, $1. Children 

under 12 free. 

Kent Tavern Museum Fiddlers’ 

Contest, Kent's Corner, Calais. Call 

(802) 863-5720. Takes place on 

June 28, starting at 2 p.m. 

Donations requested. 


JAZZ 

See also Pop, etc. listings. 

Massachusetts 
Hampshire Summer Jazz, Hamp- 
shire College, Amherst, (413) 549- 
4600. June 21, from 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m. Dizzy Gillespie, Larry Coryell, 
Esther Satterfield, the Heath 
Brothers, Ray Copland, and Randy 
Weston and Friends. Tickets are $8 
in advance, and $10 the day of the 
performance. Tickets avaitable 
through Ticketron, Out-of-Town 
Ticket Agency, and Strawberries 
record stores. 


’ 
The Jazzboat leaves Long Wharf 
every Wed. at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
Tickets are $6.50 for each sailing, 
both. Call Water 
Music, Inc., at 876-8742, for tickets 
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Thamnreanr Arena 


and more information. 

June 18, The Heath Brothers 
Orchestra and the Bob Wilber 
Quartet. 

June 25, The Yankee Rhythm Kings, 
The Heritage Jazz Band, and The 
Jeff Stoughton Jazz Band. 

July 2, Gary Burton Quartet and 
Herb Pomeroy Quintet. 

July 9, The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band, and Billy Novick and Guy 
Van Duser. 

July 16, The Herb Pomery Big Band 
and The Widespread Depression 
Orchestra. 

July 23, The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band and Paula Lockheart Trio. 

July 30, The Widespread Depres- 
sion Orchestra and No Bass Hit. 

Aug. 6, The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band and The Heritage Jazz 
Band. 

Aug. 13, Illinois Jacquet Quartet and 
Herb Pomeroy Quintet. 

Aug. 20, The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band and The Yankee Rhythm 
Kings. 

Aug. 27, Gary Burton Quintet, Russ 
Barenberg Trio, and Threeba. 
Sept. 3, The Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band and The New Black Eagle 
Jazz Band. Tickets, $9.50. 

The Modern Theatre, 523 

Washington St., Boston, 426-8445. 

All shows are at 8 p.m. 

June 27, Women in Jazz Benefit 
Concert, featuring Katie Roberts 
Group. Tickets, $4. 

July 18 and 19, annual tribute to 
John Coltrane, featuring local and 
national artists, and Trane on film. 
Tickets are $4 each night. 


Maine 
Downeast Jazz Festival, Camden. 
Contact Robert Anderson, 25 Lime 
Rock St., Camden 04843, for infor- 
mation. Featured will be the 
Galvanized Jazz Band, with other 
performers to be announced. 
Shows will be on Aug. 22 from 9 
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p.m. to midnight, and on Aug. 23 
from 2:30 to 5 p.m. at the Bay View 
Street Garage. Admission is $3. On 
Aug. 23, from 7:30 to 10 p.m., there 
will be a show in the Opera House. 
Admission is $5. 


New Hampshire 
Hopkins Center at Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, (603) 646-2422. 
Aug. 9, Sam Rivers and the Dart- 

mouth Summer Jazz Ensemble, 
Spaulding Auditorium at 8:30 
p.m. Call for ticket prices. 
Music at King Ridge, King Ridge Ski 
Area, King Ridge Road, off Rte. 89, 
New London. 
July 23, The Heritage Jazz Band, at 
8 p.m. Tickets, $5. 


New York 


Newport Jazz Festival at the 

Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 

Saratoga Spa State Park, Saratoga, 

NY, (518) 587-3330. Go west past 

the end of the Mass. Pike and turn 

right onto Rte. 87. Take exit 13 and 
follow the signs. Tickets available in 
advance — call or write the Box Of- 
fice, Saratoga Springs Arts Center, 

Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. Box 

office is open Mon. through Fri. 

from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. or perfor- 

mance time, Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 

p.m. or performance time, and Sun, 

from 1 to 6 p.m. or performance 

time. Tickets are $17.50, $16, 

$12.50, $10, and $5 (for children 12 

and under). Performances go from 

noon to midnight. ‘ 

July 5, Sarah Vaughan, Widespread 
Depression Orchestra, John 
Abercrombie, Spyro Gyra, and 
Jimmy Smith and guests, in- 
cluding Zoots Sims and Ai Cohn, 
Fats Domino, Chick Corea, Linda 
Hopkins, Ronnie Laws, and Dave 
Brubeck. 

July 6, Mel Torme, Herbie Han- 
cock, George Benson, Herbie 
Mann, Phil Woods, Elvin Jones, 
Toshiko Akiyoshi/Lew Tabackin 
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Big Band, Stephane Grappelli 
with Larry Coryell and Ruby Braff, 
Cleo Laine, and Dizzy Gillespie. 


Rhode Island 

The 4th of Jazz, P.O. Box 187, 

Providence 02903, (401) 331-1080. 

On July 3 through 6, at 7 p.m., there 

will be four concerts at the 

Providence Civic Center. Tickets for 

each night are $12.50 and $15. 

Tickets are available by mail, at the 

box office, at Ticketron, and at Out- 

Of-Town and Hub Tickets in Boston. 

July 3, Earl Klugh, Mel Torme, Betty 
Carter, and The Duke Ellington 
Orchestra. 

July 4, Carmen McRae, Woody Her- 
man and the Young Thundering 
Herd, Stan Getz Quintet, and 
others. : 

July 5, Herbie Hancock with Angela 
Bofill, Larry Coryell and Stephane 
Grappelli, and others. 

July 6, Nancy Wilson, Mel Lewis 
Jazz Orchestra, McCoy Tyner with 

Ron Carter and Al Foster, and 
others. 

Jazz City, presented by Inner City 

Arts, Providence, (401) 521-3499 or 

(401) 421-5030. You can still catch a 

the last few events of this 

remarkable six-week festival. 

June 15, “Jazz on a Sunday” on the 
John Brown House lawn, from 
noon to 4 p.m. Admission, $2.50. 
Children free. 

June 22, David Chertok’'s film 
collection “Jazz in America.” 8 
p.m. at the Rhode Island School 
of Design Auditorium. Tickets, $4. 

June 27, “Cruise into Dixie” leaves 
from. India Point Park at 8 p.m. 
Music by John Beatini’s Dixieland 
Band. Tickets are $15, and in- 
clude dinner and dancing. Mint 
juleps available 

June 28, Gospel concert, at 7:30 
p.m., behind the Martin Luther 
King Center, corner of Prairie 
Ave. and Chester St. Free. 

Newport Sea Concerts ’80, at Fort 
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BUNNELL FRAME SHOP 


CUSTOM FRAMING 
FRENCH MATTING 
UNUSUAL PRINTS 


166 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 02116 
266-6193 
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The ultimate in 


unique gift ideas. 


Newbury at Exeter 
266-9580 


North Market Bldg., Faneuil Hall 
. 523-7423 
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Boston’s Only Full Service Nail Salon 


‘ 
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the French manicure. 





164 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 
247-1777 


(complimentary 


eee : 


Lewis Wharf 
742-2976 


consultation) 














Come And Get It! 


Kitchenware done to perfection, cutlery our house specialty 


161 Newbury St. Boston MA 02116 


Next to the Artisans 





A division of the Artisans Inc 


Tel (617) 266-8701 
Open 10-6 Daily 




















Adams State Park, Newport. Call 
(404) 272-4196. Music starts at 5:30 
p.m. Tickets range from $8.50 to 
$20. More dates than this are to be 
confirmed 
July 18. R 
Mann 
July 20, George Benson, Gary Bur- 
ton. and Maynard Ferguson 


berta Flack and Herbie 


Footlight parade 


THEATER 


Summertime is most certainly play- 
time in New England, and amateurs, 
semi-pros, and professionals all get 
into the act. Children’s theater, 
which is often pertormed in the 
morning and is always inexpensive, 
is all listed separately, in the “Chil- 
dren” category among the recrea- 








MASSACHUSETTS 


American Repertory Theater, Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 547-8300. Curtain time is 8 
p.m. for evening performances, and 
at 2 p.m. for the Sat. and Sun. 
matinees. Tickets are $12.50, $9.50, 
and $6.50 for Fri. and Sat. evenings. 


tion listings elsewhere in this Guide. : 





and 12, Inspector General 

June 15, 17, 21, 22 (matinee), 27, 28 
(matinee), and July 2, 6, 8, 11, and 
12 (matinee), Terry by Terry. 

June 19. 22, 24, 25, 28, 29 (matinee), 
and July 4, 5 (matinee), and 10, 
Happy End 

July 13 through Aug. 2, 
nounced 

Arena Civic Theater, at the 

Roundhouse, Franklin County 

Fairgrounds, Greenfield, (413) 773- 

9891. Curtain time is 8:30 p.m 

Season tickets for weeknights are 

$10, and for Fri. or Sat. nights, $13. 

Except where noted, on weeknights 

single tickets are $3.50, or $2.50 for 

students and senior citizens. On Fri. 

and Sat., tickets are $4. 

July 2 through 5, 9 through 12, 16 
through 19, Born Yesterday. 

July 23 through 26, and July 30 
through Aug. 2, Rich and Famous. 

Aug. 12 through 16, and 19 through 
23, Fanny, a musical. Tickets for 
weeknights are $4, or $3 for 


to be an- 








students and senior citizens. 





Tickets for Fri. or Sat., all $5. 


Tickets. are $10, $7, and $5 for Beatrice Herford’s Vokes Theater, 


Tues., Wed., Thurs., and Sun. Boston Post Road, Rte. 20, 
evenings. Matinee tickets are $8,$6, Wayland, 358-5231. Curtain time is 
and $4 8 p.m. Tickets are $3.50 to $4.50. 


July 10 through 12 and 17 through 


June 15 (matinee), 18, 20, 21, 26, 28, 
19, Dark of the Moon. 


and July 1, 3, 5, 6 (matinee), 9, 


Aug. 7 through 9 and 14 through 16 
Arsenic and Old Lace 
The Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Den- 
nis, 385-2503. Evening perfor 
mances held Mon. through Sat. at 
8:30 p.m. Matinees are on Wed. and 
Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. Subscription 
plan available. Tickets for individual 
evening shows, $12, $11, and $8.50. 
For matinees, $10, $9, and $7 
June 30 through July 5. Whose Life 
Is It Anyway? with Richard 
Thomas 
July 7 through 12, The Gin Game 
July 14 through 19, Van Johnson in 
Tribute 
July 21 through 26, Children, with 
Sada Thompson. 
July 28 through Aug. 2, Grease. 
Aug. 4 through 9, to be announced. 
Aug. 11 through 16, Horowitz and 
Mrs. Washington. 
Charles Playhouse Stage Il, 76 
Warrenton St., Boston, 426-5225. 
Curtain at 8 p.m. on Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., and Fri. Curtain at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Sat., and at 7:30 p.m. 
on Sun. Tickets $8 to $11. Held over 
for all summer, Shear Madness 
The Country Summer Theater, 
Middlesex Theater Arts Building, 
Lowell Rd., Concord, 369-0051. 
Curtain time is 8 p.m. Season 
tickets available. Individual tickets 









are $5. Picnicking on the grounds 

before showtime 

June 26 through 29, a July 
through 6, The King a 

July 10 through 13 and 17 throu 
20, The Fantasticks 

July 24 through 27 
Aug. 1 through 3, The | 
Red Hot Lovers 

Aug. 7 through 10 and 14 thr 
17, Cabaret 

21 through 24 and 28 through 
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Aug 
31, You're a Good Man 
Brown 

Harvard Summer School Theater 

Program, Harvard University, Cam- 

bridge, 864-2630. Ticket prices to 

be announced. 

June 27, a masked comedy based 
on Asian myth and ritual, per- 
formed by the Mudhead Masks 
Theater Company. This is the first 
US performance of this work. At 
7:30 p.m. in Sanders Theater 

Aug. 8 and 9, an adaptation of 
Moliere’s Don Juan, with music 
from Mozart's Don Giovanni 
Location and time to be an- 
nounced. 

Inman Square Alley Theater, 1348 

Cambridge St., Cambridge, 492- 

9567. Call for details 

June 12 through 22, 1980 Festiva! of 

Continued on page 44 
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LOOKING FOR... 





AUTOS? 





FIND IT IN THE 


BOSTON @& 


Phoenix 


CLASSIFIEDS 
CALL 267-1234 
fe ae 




















Men and Women 


ANNE E. NICHOLS RE. 


PERMANENT HAIR REMOVAL 


164 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 02116 
266-7008 


By Appointment only 























Now serving 


breakfast NATURAL FGDD RESTAURANT 


Home-style Cooking 
with Natural Food 


272a Newbury St., 
.Boston'* 247-2475 
Mon.-Sat., 7 a.m.-9 p.m. 








ELDRIDGE £ ERSKINE 


166 Newbury Street 
Boston 02116 
617/247-0688 


Decorative Home Accessories 
Antiquities to Modern 
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Wash, conditioner, cut and 
blow dry. With this ad. 
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Distinctive hair designs | 







Reg. *20 
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269 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02116 Phone: 261-1453 














WAITING FORA GIG? 
To advertise you 
talents in the 
Phoenix classifieds, € 
call 267-1234 
WHY WAIT? 

























105 Bedford St., Boston 
542-6670 








“Brothers Stationery Co. 
(R03 


SINCE 18646 
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Everyday for a lifetime. 

Cross fine writing instruments 
in 12 or 14 karat gold filled. 
From $18.00 






















CHINESE 
JB} De) (EIN DB) 


RUGS 


4x6 $59 
6x9 $99 


RUG 
GALLERY 


112 Newbury St. 
Tel. 267-6660 
New Hours. 11-6 incl. SAT 
OUR ONLY STORE 














To decorate your home or apartment visit 


China at PEKIN Oriental 


Imports 
Bamboo window blinds, handbags, rattan trunks 
Baskets, baskets & more baskets 
Brocade bags & boxes 
Gifts, gifts & more gifts 









of Chinese 


Most comfortable handmade kites 
Chinese black in U.S.A. 
cotton shoes. 





Largest varieties} 
imported from China 
at lowest directly 

imported prices 


159 Newbury St. 
Boston 262-2947 


























THE TRAVEL PHONE 


for all your travel needs 
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| OF BOSTON 


115 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Ma. 02116 
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WBURY TRAVEL 
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WE'LL ROLL YOU 
ON THE CHARLES. 


Charles River Outdoor Skate 
Company will roll you on the 
Charles with a complete selection 
of roller skates and skating ac- 
cessories. We're conveniently 
located next to the Charles River 
Bikeway. Rentals are $2.00 an 
hour,$8.00 a day. Open 10 a.m. 
to dusk Monday through Sunday. 
We also have group rates. Call 
523-9656 

CHARLES RIVER 
OUTDOOR SKATE COMPANY 
“121 Charles Street, Boston, MA 


SUMMER, PART Ill, JUNE 17, 1980 


IVENIX, GUIDE TO 
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210 Newbury reet 
Koston Mass, O2116 
236 -1566 
















































FREE SKATE RENTAL WITH THIS AD 





145 Ipswich St. (Across from Fenway Park) 262-6132 
Boston’s Finest Indoor Rollerskating 


Fully Airconditioned 
Reduced Prices for Summer 
Relaxed Dress Code 
Teen Sessions 
Rock, New Wave, Disco, Oldies 
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Skate “fF 
with 
Tucker’s 


All Day Rentals $8.00 


Mon.-Fri. 11 am-9 pm 
Sat. & Sun. 10 am-8 pm 





We also sell a wide 
variety of jeans and 
action Sports Wear. 


By the Hour: Mon.-Fri. $2.00 1st hr. $1.75 each additional hour 


xe> 
VP phe 64 Charles Street 
Gre ad™ Boston, Mass. 02114 
BS (617) 367-1233 
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Sat. & Sun. $2.50 1st hr. $2.00 each additional hour | 
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376 Mystic A 
Medford 
396-4589 


FREE 
USE 

OF 
SKATES 


Monday/Tuesday Private Parties 

Wednesday/Thursday 7-10 p.m. 

Friday/Saturday 7:30-11 p.m. & 
11:30 pm-2 a.m. 

Sunday 7:30-11 p.m. 

Saturday/Sunday 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

Pro Shop. Skate repairs 


ON THE NORTH SHORE VISIT 
GOOD TIMES ROLLER SKATING 
RTES 110 AT 95, AMESBURY 
CALL FOR TIMES 388-0811 











Produced by ALLAN CARR, JACQUES MORALI and HENRI BELOLO written by BRONTE WOODARD and ALLAN CARI 
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The MOVIE MUSICAL EVENT of the 80s! 














presents wNpfilace | Sears 





VILLAGE PEOPLE - VALERIE PERRINE 
BRUCE JENNER 


Serr Se 


» the lusic 


Se IM 


STEVE GUTTENBERG 
PAUL SAND 

Co-staring TAMMY GRIMES - JUNE HAVOC - BARBARA RUSH 
ALTOVISE DAVIS ..4 MARILYN SOKOL Special Guests THE RITCHIE FAMILY 


Associate Producer NEIL MACHLIS Director of Photography BILL BUTLER Directed by NANCY WALKER 





| REA THE © P' PINNACLE  PHOTOBOOK 300K | | Music composed & produced by JACQUES MORAL] 








PG 





PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <z> 








SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 








THE FUN AND EXCITEMENT STARTS AT THESE THEATRES FRIDAY JUNE 20 
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IN SELECTED THEATRES 


ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ON CASABLANCA RECORD AND TAPES 


PANAVISION® 


c) ALLAN CARR FILMS, INC. 






































SACK GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA GENERAL CINEMA CIRCLE CINEMA 
CHER! 1-2-3 FRAMINGHAM coDRAINTREE STONEHAM 99 CHESTNUT HILL AVE 
50 DALTON OPP. SHERATON 9 SHOPPERS WORLD SOUTH SHORE PLAZA RTE.1 N.E. SHOP. CTR. ROUTES 128 & 28 CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
BOSTON 536-2870 235-8020 848-1070 321-1345 438-4050 566-4040 
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Associated 


Film Distribution 
c) 1980 ASSOCIATED FILM DISTRIBUTION 
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Parts & services available 


2 AUTOMOBILES‘ 


FROM THESE FINE DEALERS 
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Because your car is noisier, 
bumpier, hotter and colder 
than your living room, ma= 
you need... as] 


Component 
Carspeakers 


Your car was never designed to be a listening environment. 

Consider the competition: 

The motor. The whine of the tires on the pavement. The sound of other motors, tires, 
horns, brakes, planes, sirens. And the echoes of all those sounds off of buildings and 
other ‘objec ots 

Magnum can help solve all that. 

Magnum Component Carspeakers* were designed to overcome the hostile acoustic 
environment of your car. And to deliver the full sound of the beautifully recorded music 
on your tapes. And on your radio. 

Rugged 30-ounce Ferrite magnets, 1! 
magnetic frames, heavy-duty cables and ‘hardware — all insure smooth frequency re- 
sponse, phenomenal power handling ability and trouble free performance. 

And Magnum backs up this promise with a Lifetime Limited Warranty! 

Consider the competition. 

Then put Magnum on your side. 

Shown here: M124. 

3-way Magnum separates: 6 x 9" woofer with 30 oz. magnet, separate piezo 
tweeter/midrange, surface or flush mounting, 85 watts RMS 


MAGNUM Because great music needs great speakers. 


UNPARALLED CRAFTMANSHIP! CUSTOM INSTALLATION, 
GUARANTEED FOR AS LONG AS YOU OWN YOUR CAR. 


RICHS gamCAR 923. 1490 
TUNES wx} & 


206 DEXTER AVE. 
WATERTOWN © MA. 


" aluminum voice-coils, solid die cast non- 











not just another typesetter : 








Phoenix 


© ART sTYPESETTING © COMPOSITION © CAMERA WORK © DESIGN © PRINTING © ART 


Call BARRY JABLONSKI 


F for prices and information at 536-5390 


TYPESETTING © COMPOSITION © CAMERA WORK © DESIGN © PRINTING © ART “TYPESETTING © COMPOSITION © CAMERA WORK © 





TYPOGRAPHY | 


aa ey 





© NOLLISOdWO2 © QNULIISIdALe NV © SRILNId 


N9IS30 © YUOM VEIWYD 


© SNILNIUd © 
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For expert service and repair 
on the new VW and Audi lines — 


ans! ge 


Wooding’s Garage 


782-4574 
30 Penniman Rd., Allston, MA 
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24 hr. Towing Service 
Foreign cars wanted 
dead or alive 
specializing in foreign and 
hard to find used auto parts. 


174 Tremont St. 
Somerville/Cambridge 
864-6888 623-9266 


i|__-— « $for used cars$ 








Public 
Rent-a-car’s 
Inflation 
Fighter 


*13.95/., 


100 free miles per day! 


ALLSTON — 787-0308 
MEDFORD — 395-1103 
AIRPORT — 286-0066 
NEEDHAM — 444-2640 


FREE 
COURTESY SHUTTLE 
SERVICE 


Det Dol Dd Det Sel De bd bd ot Se et et St et et ete De 


'.@ @.0.0.0.¢.0.9.0.¢.9.0.9.9.¢.9. 





AUTOSPORT INC. — 
PRESENTS THE FINEST IN ACCESSORIES FOR THE AUTOMOTIVE ENTHUSIAST 








ANSA 


FREE-FLOW 
EXHAUST SYSTEMS 





name 
A Wheels 





BILSTEIN 


Gas Pressure 
Shock 
Absorber 4 











Don’t be left in the dark... 


Discover CIBIE 
LIGHTS 





ALSO FEATURING 


WHISTLER 


RADAR DETECTORS 


REMOTE 
MOUNT 


BWA ALLOY WHEELS, KAMEI AIR DAMS, RACEMARK KOKO MATS, VDO GAUGES, 


BORRANI WHEELS, 


AMCO ACCESSORIES,KONI SHOCKS, SUPERSPRINT EXHAUSTS, MULHOLLAND SHOCKS 


COMPLETE INVENTORY 


AND MUCH MORE 
COMPETITIVE PRICES - 


AUTOSPORT INC. 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT EXIT 17 MASS. PIKE 
287 WASHINGTON ST. NEWTON, MASS. 969-4185 











2 TT 


("HE Guarantes "> 


t The Boston Phoenix is making classified advertising better for you. We guar- i 
4 antee that if your ad in the For Sale, Apartmegts for Rent, Roommates or 
i many other categories doesn’t work after you've bought it in advance for two 
consecutive weeks . . . we will keep running it FREE. Not just for one-more 
y week, but until it works. All you have to do is call and tell us to rerun your ad. 
The guarantee applies to any non-commercial ad for a ‘single.transaction. 

3 Now THAT's a guarantee. FREE until it works. THE Guarantee. 5 

s 


Call 267-1234 









Ss. 


LEARN GUITAR 


Learn guitar in your home with the 
convenience of private lessons from 
Steve Widman 

ce] aaim cal-me olvellalalialepm-(eleliccme-lalemeisliiela-ia 


can enjoy music while learning basic 
guitar 

me] muenlole-mlalcolgaat-\elelanme-lale mm (om-lae-lalel- Mie) 
a free introductory lesson call Steve at 
266-9531 


basic birch » Cheats 2 


Mix, Match, or S 


= ( CIRCLE FURNITURE @@ 


tack Cabinets 
— Open Units an 



















81 Concord Ave.. Cambridge 320 Boston Post Rd SUDBURY STORE 
876-3988 Sudbury 443-8798 CLOSED ON MONDAYS 
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535 Broadway - Lawrence, Mass. (617) 682-7085 


Representing exclusively: 


worreeys 


Boston's Rock & Roll Bad Boys 


The MEETINGS 


Rock & Roll 1980's style 


For further information call 682-7085 
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Mrssenger 


Winner of the MIT-WCOZ 
Battle of the Bands 
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THE SHOW 

















All Budget 
Cookbook 








In these budget-minded times, we all need .. . 














Includes chapters on: 


Meals for under $3 for a family of five 
Delicious moderately priced dinners 
Feasts fit for royalty 

Knowledge about various wines 


This cookbook contains all you need to know about preparing any meal from 
a simple barbeque to a 5 course black tie repast, in step-by-step affordable 
fashion. 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Dawn Reno is the author of a 
series of children’s books 
called the Jenny Books. Rob- 
ert is a gourmet cook. They 
live on the ocean in Lynn with 
daughter Jennifer. 




















Saving $ on food begins at 
the supermarket 


ORDER 


your copy of 
The All Budget Cookbook 


NOW 
and receive FREE 


a plus or minus 
shopping aid 





An indispensable tool for 
the budget-minded 
shopper. 
Quantities limited, 

So order today! 





Send *3.50 
Check or M.O. 
for Cookbook and free gift 


to 
Dawn E. Reno 
P.O. Box 1142 
IMCN 
Chelsea, Ma. 
02150 


Money back guaranteed if not satisfied. 
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SUMMER 





ro 
‘osted 


“Free style” fr “Freestyle’ 


front, bikini back. 
leg panty. 


hosiery. 


____] April Dancewear 





318 Harvard St., Brookline 


SUIT YOURSELF FOR 


with these fantastic styles 





’ Frosted 2 piece 
leotard/swimsuit crisscross bikini halter styled top, with 
front knot; modified high-cut 


We carry a complete line of dancewear, swimwear & 


a 


277-7740 











Something for Everyone 


4 at ! f 
Fine Entertainment — Live Jazz 


Ribs and such in our restaurant. 


Sunday Jazz Brunch 


‘@atchi'n 


Music — Dancing 
9:30 P.M. to 2:00 A.M. Fridays 
Call for Saturday Disco information 
Minimal Cover Charge 


“‘Expose”’ 
Showcase of Talent 
TUESDAY NIGHT ONLY 


For information please call 266-2929 
Proper attire required 
One block from Hancock Tower 
43 Stanhope Street 
Boston, MA 
Parking available in Hancock Garage 
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MEET A DIFFERENT KIND 
OF AUTO EXPERT. 





If you own a luxury or high-performance auto, we need not remind you 
of the unsavory character of some maintenance and repair services. 

Cambridge Coach is a different kind of automobile facility. A group of 
dedicated professionals, with years of combined experience, a 
background in competition driving and design, and a commitment to 


honesty and excellence. 
Wouldn't it be nice to put some personality and fun into what's often 


the one unpleasant aspect of owning a sophisticated car? 
Call us for a consultation! 


Cambridge Coach Ltd. 


Unusual service — for unusually demanding owners. 


Maintenance, modification and installation of stereo and accessories 


on fine automotive machinery. 


SPECIALISTS IN CUSTOM SOUND AND AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS. 
MERCEDES — BMW — PORSCHE — LOTUS — JENSEN — JAG — VOLVO — ETC 


1 EMILY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 (617) 864-8264 
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Continued from page 39 
One-Act Plays, nine new works- 
in-progress by local playwrights. 

June 26 through July 6, When We 
Were Very Young, curtain time 7 
p.m. Also performed every Sat. 
from July 12 through Aug. 30 at 1 


p.m. 
July 10 through Aug. 31, Vanities. 
Mt. Holyoke College Summer 
Theater, Tent-on-the-Green, Rte. 
116, near the intersection of Rtes. 
90 and 91, South Hadley, 538-2406. 
Curtain time, 8:30 p.m. Tickets are 
$4, $5, and $6. 

July 1 through 5, Oh, Coward! 

July 8 through 12, Vanities. 

July 15 through 19, The Royal Fami- 
ly. 

July 22 through 26, California Suite. 
July 29 through Aug. 2, The Diary of 

Anne Frank. 

Aug. 5 through 9, The Hot L 
Baltimore. 

Aug. 12 through 16, The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. 

New England Repertory Theater, 23 
Oxford St., Worcester, 798-8605. 
Curtain times are Thurs. and Fri. at 
8 p.m., on Sat. at 5 and 9 p.m., and 

on Sun. at 2 and 8 p.m. For 

Rossum’'s Universal Robots, tickets 
are $5.50 on Thurs., Sat., and Sun., 
and $6.50 on Fri. and Sat. For The 
Fantasticks, tickets are $5 on 
Thurs. and Sun., and $6 on Fri. and 
Sat. 

June 14 and 15, 19 through 22, and 
26 through 29, Rossum’s Univer- 
sal Robots. 

July 31 through Aug. 3, Aug. 7 
through 10, 14 through 17, 21 
through 24, Aug. 28 through Sept. 
1, and on subsequent dates in 
Sept., The Fantasticks. 

Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville, 964-3424. Cur- 
tain time is 8 p.m. Tickets are $4.50, 
or $2 for students and senior 
citizens. 

July 9 through 13, Spirit Passage. 
August 6 through 10, Midsummer 

Madness. 

Sept. 3 through 6, An Evening with 
Bertolt Brecht. 

North Shore Music Theater, Rte. 
128, Beverly, 922-8500. Perfor- 
mances are on Mon. through Sat. 
evenings at 8 p.m., and on Wed. and 
Sat. at 2 p.m. Tickets are $10 on 
Mon. through Fri., and $11 on Sat. 
Dinner/theater combinations are 
$13.50 and $16 on Mon. through 
Fri., and $14.50 and $17 on Sat. 
Matinee tickets are $5 and $7, and 
dinner/theater combinations are 
$6.75 and $8.75. 

June 16 through 21, Mame, with 
Patrice Munsel. 

June 23 through 28, The Student 
Prince. 

July 7 through 19, My Fair Lady. July 
21 through 26, Deathtrap. 

Aug. 4 through 16, Chapter Two, 
with Betsy Palmer. 

Aug. 18 through 23, Horowitz and 
Mrs. Washington, with Sam 
Levene. 

Open Door Theater, 83 Perkins St., 
Jamaica Plain, 522-5492. Shows on 
Thurs. through Sun. at 8 p.m. 
General admission, $4. Children, 
senior citizens, and Jamaica Plain 
residents, $3. 

June 5 through June 29, and Aug. 7 
through 10 and 21 through 24, 
Masque and Revelries of Calamity 
Jane and Her Would-Be Daughter 
Mrs. McCormack. ‘ 

July 10 through Aug. 3, and Aug. 7 
through 10 and 28 through 31, 
Dracula. 

Peoples Theater Summer Reper- 

tory Company, 1253 Cambridge St., 

Cambridge, 492-0538. Curtain at 8 
p.m., except Sun. at 6 p.m. In- 

dividual tickets are $5, except on 

Tues., $3. 

June 19 through 21, and June 22, 
Shelter Skelter. Free admission. 
July 10 through 12, 22 through 24, 
Aug. 1 through 3, 5 through 7, 15 
through 17, 19 through 24, and 26 

through 28, Hay Fever. 

July 17 through 19, 25 through 27, 
29 through 31, Aug. 8 through 11, 
Aug. 13 and 14, and 29 through 
31, Dime Novel. 

The Publick Theater, Outdoor 
Theater, Herter Park, 1175 Soldiers 
Field Rd., Allston, 262-3163. Perfor- 
mances Wed. through Sat. Curtain 

at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5 for adults, 

$3 for children. 

July 5 through Aug. 2, The Merchant 
of Venice. 

Aug. 7 through Aug. 30, A Flea in 
Her Ear. 

South Shore Music Circus, Sohier 

St., off Rte. 3A, Cohasset, 383-1400.. 

Call for times and ticket information. 

July 7 through 12, Big Broadcast of 
1944. 

Aug. 11 through 16, Chapter Two, 
starring Lucie Arnaz and 
Laurence Luckinbill. 

Aug. 25 through 30, Ain’t 
Misbehavin’. 

Sept. 10 through 12, 4 Girls 4. 
Suffolk Theater Company, Suffolk 
University, 41 Temple St., Boston, 
542-3200. Curtain is at 8 p.m., ex- 

cept where noted. Tickets are $5.50 

on Thurs. and Sun., and $6.50 on 

Fri. and Sat. Senior citizens and stu- 

dent discounts are available, as are 

“inflation-fighter” discounts on 

Thurs. and Sun., when the ticket 

price will be discounted according 

to the current rate of inflation. 

June 14, 15 (at 3 p.m.), and 19 
through 21, The Tartuffe, by 

Continued on page 46 
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15 SOON 


CAPTAIN 
VIDEO 


WILL RESCUE YOU FROM 
UNFAIR PRICES AND SERVE 


ALL YOUR VIDEO NEEDS 
WITHIN YOUR $BUDGET$ 


WATCH FOR 
GRAND 
OPENING: 
JULY, 1980 


Located Conveniently: 

1355 Washington Street _ 

(Exit 16 Mass. Turnpike) off Route 16, 
West Newton, MA. 


AVAILABLE NOW BY TELEPHONE ORDER: 


VIDEO PRODUCTION 


We videotape with skilled camera people your Conferences, 
Parties, Birthdays, Bar Mitzvahs, Weddings — ANY EVENT 
(ROCK BANDS, THEATER GROUPS, ENTERTAINMENT) 
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AVAILABLE IN JULY AT OUR LOCATION 


VIDEO REPAIR : 


ON PREMISES 


BUY, SELL, TRADE 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT & TAPES 


ALL MAJOR BRANDS 











SOON TO PROVIDE: 


VIDEO STUDIOS 


FOR RENT ON PREMISES Bi 





— AMPLE PARKING — 


WATCH FOR THE CAPTAIN 
remoaniowspronreews O U1 22-4395 
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THE NEXT MOVE THEATRE CONSERVATORY 
announces registration for the 


1980 SUMMER THEATRE PROGRAM 


Beginning and Advanced Acting Courses 
offered for adults, young adults, and children. 


June 23 - july 25 
July 28 - August 29 


Semester | 
Semester II 


| Theatre Management Seminar August 4 - 8 


Tuition $100 per course 

Class size limited to 15 students 

All courses will taught by members of The Next Move Company 
Day and evening classes available 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 
Judy Weiss 
Registrar 
536-6769 
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i The Undertones/Hypnotized. | m9 
Probably the biggest band in 
Britain in 1979, Ireland's | * 
Undertones rifled the English 
charts with hard, fast pop 

i selections like “Jimmy, Jimmy,” 
and “Here Comes The Sum- 
mer.” Young upstarts punch out 
more hyperactive pop on this 
new LP. Check “More Songs 
About Chocolate And Girls,” 
Logie 1 oa 
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Continued from page 44 
Moliere, in a new translation by 
Nicholas Linfield, directed by 
David A. Dorwart. 

July 10 (at 7:30 p.m.) through Aug. 
2, The Life That We Lead, a 
Brecht-Weill cabaret, directed by 
David A. Dorwart, with musical 
direction by Paul D. Lehrman. 
Other performances may be 
added. 

Tufts Arena Theater, Tufts Universi- 
ty, Medford, 623-3880. All perfor- 
mances start at 8:15 p.m. in the 
theater on Talbot Ave. Tickets are 
$4, or $3 for students and senior 
citizens. 

June 11 through 14 and 17 through 
21, The Lion in Winter. 

June 25 through 28, July 1 through 
3, and July 5, Holiday. 

July 9 through 12 and 15 through 
19, Hay Fever. 

July 23 through 26, and July 29 
through Aug. 2,.The Imaginary In- 
valid. 


CONNECTICUT 


American Shakespeare Theater, 
Connecticut Center for the -Perfor- 
ming Arts, Stratford, (203) 375- 
5000. Evening performances start at 

8 p.m., and matinees at 2 p.m. 

Tickets are from $6 to $12.50. 

June 14 and 17 through 21, 
Carousel, with John Raitt. 
Matinees on June 15, 18, 21, and 
22. 

July 7 through 12, The Student 
Prince. Matinees on July 9 and 12. 

July 14 through 19, Mame, with 
Patrice Munsel. Matinees July 16 
and 19. 

Aug. 5 through 9, 12 through 16, 19 
through 23, and 26 through 30, 
Richard Ill, with Michael Moriarty. 
Matinees on Aug. 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24, 27, 28, 
and 30. 

Goodspeed Opera House, Rte. 82, 

East Haddam, (203) 873-8668. Cur- 

tain time is 8:30 p.m. on Tues., Wed., 

Thurs., and Fri. Curtain Sat. and 

Sun. at 5 and 9 p.m. Wed. matinee 

at 2:30 p.m. Tickets are $8 to $13 on 

weekdays, and $9 to $15 on 
weekends. 

June 25 through Sept. 13, Little 
Johnny Jones, by George M. 
Cohan. 

Nutmeg Summer Playhouse, 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, 

(203) 429-2912. Evening shows 

begin at 8:30 p.m. Matinees begin at 

2 p.m. General admission Sun. 

through Thurs., $5. Children, 

students, and senior citizens, $4. 

General admission Fri. and Sat., $6. 

Children, students, and senior 

citizens, $5. 

June 10 through 21 and 23 through 
29, Man of La Mancha. Matinees 
on June 21, 25, and 29. 

July 3 through 13, A Pretty Penny. 
Matinees on July 9, 12, and 13. 
July 17 through 19, and July 21 
through Aug. 2, The Roar of the 
Greasepaint, The Smell of the 
Crowd. Matinees on July 26 and 

30. 

Summerstage, Trinity College, 

Hartford, (203) 525-1471. Perfor- 

mances Tues. through Sun. at 8 

p.m. Tues. matinees at 2 p.m. 

Tickets are $7 and $8.50. 

June 20 through July 5, Life with 
Father. 

July 11 through 26, Rosencrantz & 
Guildenstern Are Dead. 

Aug. 1 through Aug. 16, The Price, 
by Arthur Miller. 

University of Hartford Hartt Opera- 

Theater Summer Company, Millard 

Auditorium, 200 W. Bloomfield Ave., 

West Hartford, (203) 243-4442. Cur- 

tain Thurs., Fri., and Sat. at 8 p.m. 

Sunday performances begin at 7 

p.m. Tickets are $7 for adults, and 

$4 for children under 12. 

July 3 through 6, 17 through 20, and 
July 31 through Aug. 3, Of Thee / 
Sing. 

July 10 through 13, 24 through 27, 
and Aug. 7 through 10, My Fair 
Lady. 


MAINE 


Brunswick Music Theater, on the 

campus of Bowdoin College, 

Brunswick, (207) 725-8769. Curtain 

Tues. through Sat. at 8:30 p.m. 

Matinees Wed., Fri., and Sun. at 

2:30 p.m. Tickets for Tues. through 

Thurs. are $7.95 and $7.50. For Fri. 

evening, $8.50 and $8. For Sat. 

evening, $8.95 and $8.50. Matinee 

tickets are $7.50 and $7. 

June 17 through 29, /rma La Douce. 

July 1 through 13, Bells Are Ringing. 

July 15 through Aug. 3, Kiss Me 
Kate. 

Aug. 5 through 17, Blossomtime. 

Aug. 19 through 31, Godspell. 

Ogunquit _Playhouse, Ogunquit, 

(207) 646-2402. Curtain at 8:40 p.m. 

on Mon. through Sat. evenings. On 

Wed. and Fri. matinees start at 2:45 

p.m. Tickets are $9. 

June 23 through July 5, Mame, with 
Patrice Munsel. 

July 7 through 12, Chapter Two. 

July 14 through 19, The Gin Game. 

July 21 through 26, The Student 
Prince. 

July 28 through Aug. 2, Children, 
with Sada Thompson. 

Aug. 4 through 9, Tribute, with Van 
Johnson. 

Aug. 11 through 16, to be an- 
nounced. 

Aug. 18 through 30, Carousel, with 
John Raitt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Anseimian Summer Theater, St. 
Anselm's College, Chapel Arts 
Center, Manchester, (603) 669- 
0525. Curtain time is 8 p.m. All 
tickets are. $3.50. 

June 14, 20, 21, 27, and 28, You 
Can't Take It With You. 

July 11, 12, 18, 19, 25, and 26, The 
Night Thoreau Spent in Jail. 

Aug. 13 through 15 and 21 through 
23, Pippin. 

Dartmouth College, Hopkins 
Center, Hanover, (603) 646-2422. 
All evening performances at 8:30 
p.m. Matinees at 2:30 p.m. Tickets 
to Tues., Wed., and Thurs. evening 
performances and matinees are $4 
for adults, and $3 for students and 
children. Fri., Sat., and Sun. evening 
performances, $5 for adults, and 
$3.50 for students and children. 

July 16 through 20, 22 through 27, 
and 29 and 30, Richard Il. 
Matinees on July 23 and 26. 

Aug. 8 through 10, 12 through 16, 
19, and 21 through 24, The Coun- 
try Wife. Matinees on Aug. 17 and 
20. ; 

Aug. 2 and 3, 5 and 6, and 17 and 
20, The Sorrows of Stephen. 
Matinees on Aug. 9, 13, 16, and 
23 


Durham Summer Theater, Universi- 

ty of New Hampshire, Paul Arts 

Center, Durham, (603) 862-2290. 

Curtain at 8:15 p.m. General admis- 

sion, $5. Senior citizens and UNH 

students, $4. 

July 3, 5, 8, 11, 21, and 30, Vanities. 

July 4, 7, 9, 15, 31, and Aug. 8, That 
Championship Season. 

July 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 23, and Aug. 
7 and 15, Equus. 

July 17, 19, 22, 25, 29, and August 2, 
11, and 16, The Last of the Red 
Hot Lovers. 

July 24, 26, 28, and Aug. 1,5, 9, and 
13, The Glass Menagerie. 

Aug. 4, 6, 12, and 14, The Rimers of 
Eldritch. 

The Hampton Playhouse, Win- 

nacunnet Rd., Hampton, (603) 926- 

3073. Curtain at 8:40 p.m., and for 

matinees at 2:30 p.m. Tickets for 

plays on Mon. through Fri. evenings 
are $6 and $7, and on Sat. $7 and 
$8. Wed. matinees, all seats $5. 

Tickets for musicals on Mon. 

through Fri. evenings are $6.50 and 

$7.50, and on Sat. $7.50 and $8.50. 

Wed. matinees, all seats $5. 

June 21 through July 5, Chapter 
Two, with Kevin Tighe. 

July 7 through July 19, Sly Fox. 

July 21 through Aug. 2, Sugar, a 
musical. 

Aug. 4 through 16, Burlesque Follies 
of 1980. A musical. Not rec- 
ommended for children. 

Aug. 18 through 30, Do /t For Your 
Country. 

Mt. Washington Valley Theater 

Company, Eastern Slope 

Playhouse, North Conway, (603) 

356-5776. Curtain at 8:30 p.m. 

General admission, $6.50. Senior 

citizens, $4.50. Children, $4. 

Dinner/theater combinations 

available. 

June 23 through 28, and June 30 
through July 5, You’re A Good 
Man, Charlie Brown. 

July 7 through 12 and 14 through 
19, The Robber Bridegroom. 

July 21 through 26, and July 28 
through Aug. 2, Detective Story. 

Aug. 4 through 9 and 11 through 16, 
The Great American Backstage 
Musical. 

Aug. 18 through 23 and 25 through 
31, Dance on a Country Grave, 
adapted from the works of 
Thomas Hardy. 

Peterborough Players, Peter- 

borough, (603) 924-7585. Perfor- 

mances Tues. through Sat. are at 

8:30 p.m., and on Sun. at 7 p.m. 

Tickets $6.50. 

June 25 through 29, and July 1 
through 6, S/euth. 

July 9 through 13 and 15 through 
20, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
July 23 through 27, and July 29 
through Aug. 3, Much Ado About 

Nothing. 

Aug. 6 through 10 and 12 through 
17, Born Yesterday. 

Aug. 20 through 27, Unheard 
Songs. ; 


NEW YORK 

Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 

Saratoga Spa State Park, Rte. 50, 

Saratoga Springs, (518) 587-3330. 

Evening curtain time is at 8:15 p.m. 

on Tues. through Fri. and on Sun., 

and at 5 and 9 p.m. on Sat. Matinees 
start at 2 p.m. Performances listed 
below are held in the John 

Houseman Summer Theater. 

Tickets for Empire State Youth 

Theater Institute performances are 

$4.50 for adults, and $3 for children 

under 12. Tickets for Acting Com- 
pany performances are $7 and $6. 

Tickets are available through 

Ticketron and from the Box Office at 

the address above; zip is 12866. 

July 15 through 20, Sleeping Beau- 
ty, by the Empire State Youth 
Theater. Matinees on July 19 and 
20. 

July 22 through 26, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, by the Empire 
State Youth Theater. Matinees on 
July 25 and 26. 

Aug. 6 through 10 and 12 through 
16, Elizabeth |, by the Acting 
Company. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Brown Summer Theater, Brown 

University, Leeds Theater, 

Providence, (401) 863-2838. Curtain 

at 8 p.m. All tickets, $4. 

June 18 through 22 and 25 through 
29, 6 Rms Riv Wu. 

July 2 through 6, 9 through 13, and 
16 through 20, The Contrast. 

July 23 through 27, July 30 through 
Aug. 3, and Aug. 6 through 10, 
The Importance of Being Earnest. 

Aug. 13 through 17 and 20 through 
24, Knuckle. 

Heritage Playhouse, Rte. 3, Hopkin- 

ton, (401) 377-2413. Wine and 

cheese from 7:30 p.m. to 8:15 p.m. 

on performance nights, which are 

Wed. through Sun. Curtain at 8:30 

p.m. Tickets are $5 for adults, and 

$3 for children. Senior citizens, $3 

on Wed. and Thurs. only. 

June 18 through 29, Macbeth. 

July 2 through 13, Harvey. 

July 16 through 27, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Root. 

July 30 through Aug. 
Mame. 

Aug. 13 through 24, Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 

Aug. 27 through Sept..7, Franken- 
stein. 


10, Auntie 


VERMONT 


Champlain Shakespeare Festival, 
University of Vermont, Royall Tyler 
Theater, Burlington, (802) 656-2094. 

Curtain for evening performances is 

at 8 p.m., and for matinees at 2 p.m. 

Tickets for Mon: performances are 

$5.50 and $6. For Tues. through Sat. 

evenings, $6.50 and $7. For 
matinees, $3.50. Those under age 

16 and over age 70, $3.50 at all 

times. 

July 9 through 12, 18, 21, 24, 26, 29, 
31, and Aug. 8, 12, 16, 20 
(matinee), and 23 (matinee), As 
You Like It. 

July 16, 17, 19, 23, 25, 28, 30, and 
Aug. 1, 2, 9 (matinee), 13 
(matinee), 15, 18, 21, and 23, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Aug. 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 16 (matinee), 19, 
and 22, Pericles. 

Dorset Theater Festival, Dorset 

Playhouse, Dorset, (802) 867-5777. 

Showtime at 8:30 p.m. each even- 

ing, and there is a matinee at 2:30 

p.m. on the last Saturday of each 

play's run. Tickets are $4.50 to 

$6.50. Discounts for senior citizens 
and students at matinees. 

June 19 through 22 and 24 through 
28, Of Mice and Men. 

July 3 through 6 and 8 through 12, 
Sweeney Todd. , 

July 17 through 20 and 22 through 
26, The Thirteenth Chair. 

July 31 through Aug. 3, and Aug. 5 
through 9, A Penny Earned. 

Aug. 14 through 17 and 19 through 
23, How the Other Half Lives. 

Aug. 27 through 31, Phallacies. 

Killington Playhouse, Killington, 

(802) 422-3333. All performances 

begin at 8 p.m. Tickets for adults are 

$5.50 on weekdays, and $6 on Sat. 

Children under 12, $3 on weekdays, 

and $4 on Sat. Senior citizens, $4 on 

weekdays, and $5 on Sat. 

July 8 through 12, The Sorcerer. 

July 15 through 19, Two by Two. 

July 22 through 26, Oliver. 

July 29 through Aug. 2, Grease. 

Aug. 5 through 9, Brigadoon. 

Aug. 12 through 16, Jenny Lind. 

Aug. 19 through 23, West Side 
Story. 

Aug. 26 through 30, My Fair Lady. 

Mt. Snow Playhouse, Mt. Snow, 

(802) 464-3333. All performances 

begin at 8 p.m. Tickets for adults are 

$5.50 on weekdays, and $6 on Sat. 

Children under 12, $3 on weekdays, 

and $4 on Sat. Senior citizens, $4 on 

weekdays, and $5 on Sat. 

July 8 through 12, Two by Two. 

July 15 through 19, Oliver. 

July 22 through 26, Grease. 

July 29 through Aug. 2, The 
Sorcerer. 

Aug. 5 through 9, Jenny Lind. 

Aug. 12 through 16, West Side 
Story. 

Aug. 19 through 23, My Fair Lady. 

Aug. 26 through 30, Brigadoon. 

The Queechee Playhouse, 

Queechee Community Center, 

Waterman Hill off Rte. 4, Queechee, 

(802) 295-9088. All performances 

begin at 8 p.m. Tickets for adults are 

$5.50 on weekdays, and $6 on Sat. 

Children under 12, $3 on weekdays, 

and $4 on Sat. Senior citizens, $4 on 

weekdays, and $5 on Sat. 

July 8 through 12, Oliver. 

July 15 through 19, Grease. 

July 22 through 26, The Sorcerer. 

July 29 through Aug. 2, Two by Two. 

Aug. 5 through 9, West Side Story. 

Aug. 12 through 16, My Fair Lady. 

Aug. 19 through 23, Brigadoon. 

Aug. 26 through 30, Jenny Lind. 

Stowe Summer Theater, Stowe 

High School, Barrows Rd., Stowe, 

(802) 253-7321. All performances 

begin at 8 p.m. Tickets for adults are 

$5.50 on weekdays, and $6 on Sat. 

Children under 12, $3 on weekdays, * 

and $4 on Sat. Senior citizens, $4 on 

weekdays, and $5 on Sat. 

July 8 through 12, Grease. 

July 15 through 19, The Sorcerer. 

July 22 through 26, Two by Two. 

July 29 through Aug. 2, Oliver. 

Aug. 5:through 9, My Fair Lady. 

Aug. 12 through 16, Brigadoon. 

Aug. 19 through 23, Jenny Lind. 

Aug. 26 through 30, West Side 
Story. 
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78 DARTMOUTH ST 
BOSTON. MA. 02116 


536-3111 
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EVe For !NG 


NATURAL BODY 
CARE PRODUCTS 
*TELEPHONE OR WRITE 
FOR MAIL ORDERS 
















MEET NEW 
FRIENDS 


in your area 


1-(312)-262-9800 








FREE INFORMATION 
Just Call Tracy 


PLE EO 





HATFIELD’S COLOR 
SHOP, Inc. 


PRO ARTE 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS/ 
GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIES 


Memo 
Save up to 50% on our annual sale of water color papers — 
Imported - Domestic, all weights, all surfaces, all sizes. 
Come early while the stock is complete. 
Many “Blue Ribbon”’ specials are included in this sale. Save 
on water color pants, acrylics, brushes, pads, -etc., etc. 
In. Boston 
Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc. 
859 Boylston Street 
(across from the ‘‘Pru”’ at the sign of the Golden Lights) 267-7511 
In Cambridge - our affiliate 
Cambridge Artists Materials, Inc. 
12 Dunster Street 
(off Harvard Square) 868-1960 


When you need quality art supplies, graphic materials — 
think of Hatfield’s. Since 1898 serving you the artist, 
draftsman, engineer, hobbyist etc., etc. 


P.S. with our goods materials how you can have an 
unpleasant summer!! See You. 








Lv 


354-8335 





492-0900 












ACROPOLIS 
Restaurant 





OPEN 


















Sun.-Thurs. 
11:45-10:00 P.M 1680 Mass Avenue 
Fri. & Sat. Cambridge, Mass. 






11:45-11:00 P.M Opposite Holiday Inn) 
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FROM 11:45 - 3:30 
Featuring 


DAILY SPECIALS 
under 
$3.00 
includes salad 
Full Luncheon Menu 
- With 
Something For Everyone 
GREEK STYLE 


Fresh Seafood, Lamb and Beef Specialties 









































AUTHENTIC GREEK 
DINNER FOR TWO 
10.95 


includes choice of 10 entrees, 
soup, salad, coffee and a half-carate 
of chilled wine 


(Served Sunday thru Wednesday) 
/ 


Wwe ARK HERS 


Man Ave 




















Introducing 





...the only 
crystalless scanner 
designed for 
mobile use. 


Only the new Touch M100 Scanner 
from Regency lets you tune in the 
entire public service radio spectrum 
at the touch of a button. To hear all 
the action of police, fire, weather and 
emergency calls. At home or on the 
go.* And ‘*‘beeps’’ when you touch it 
too. See the Touch M100 today at 
your authorized Regency Scanner 
Dealer. 


















Touch M100 
Now Only ‘279 


“Mobile use restricted in certain locales. 








REE! 1980 EDITIO 
/S wget Police Call Radio 
with the purchase Directory for 
of Regency Touch New England 
te and New York - 
__ $5.95 Value. 
















Now at these 





Regency Dealers 


SPENCER CHELSEA 
A&M Electronic Bayne TV 

Ash Street 317 Broadway 
STOUGHTON HINGHAM 
Lafayette Radio Anchor Electric 
732 Washington Street $10 Lincoln Street 
STOUGHTON LAWRENCE 
RDH Sales Malco 

42s Pearl Street 5 Wolcott Avenue 
WATERTOWN LOWELL 


Acme TV Radio & TV Exchange 
615 Mt. Auburn Street 173-177 Gorham Street 





NO. WEYMOUTH 
Suburban TV 
252 Bridge Street 







3 
- 


34 Broadway 








SO. WEYMOUTH MIDDLEBORO 
DR. TY Knightys'’s CB Service 
949 Main Street 4 Southwick Street 


f WORCESTER SALEM 
i Perey's Tobin ‘TN 
LM Main Street 115 North Street 
SALEM, N.H. 
Roland's TV 


375 So. Broadway 
























CENTERS FOR... 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Shortwave. UHF. VHF. Walkie- 


Talkies for industry, municipal, 
security. 


One of the faces han stores in 
the world. ith comparison 
room. Most complete amateur 
radio catalog, send $1.00. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 
Where the electronic profes- 


sional BUYS RIGHT! 










CONSUMER ELECTRONICS 
T.V.’s, tereos, Home Com- 
puters/Software, Clock Radios, 
C.B., VTRs and Cameras, 
Games. 


ELECTRONICS LIBRARY 
Hard cover, Paperbacks, 


Manuals, Courses, Sam's 
Publications. 





WEEKDAYS 9-9 


SAT. 9-6 




























































RADIO & ELECTRONICS Boston 3 mi. 
206 MYSTIC AVE . MEDFORD. MA Just off Rte. | ae] 


(617) 391 3200 


93 Exit 5 & ond 
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Fill your summer of '80 with learn 
Museum a 


Experience the Whaling 


Laugh with a strolling clown aton 
Take a boat cruise or enjoy a rou 








ing, laughing, and living. 
nd the Seamen's Bethel. 
e or more of the festivals. 
nd of golf, play tennis or 





direction you take, 





picnic at the beach. No matter what 


you'll learn, you'll laugh, you'll live, 
New Bedford. 


and you'll feel better right here in 


Festivals 


Summertime in New Bedford means more. 
More of the kinds of things that you'll want to be 
sure you circle red on your calendar as a reminder 
not to miss the variety of festivals that make 
coming to New Bedford a trip worth taking. 


Cape Verdean Recognition Week .....--- July 1-5 
Whaling City Festival Days...... July 3,4,5, and 6 
July 5 


Mtge Pree te ev are er 1 ee ee ie ee rig ae 


Parade 
Discover New Bedford Days— 
Piers 3 & 4 Waterfront Park. . July 11,12, and 13 
International Beer and Food Festival— 
Downtown Mall July 18, 19, and 20 
New Bedford Five Tennis Classic— 


a tre 4.8 6 5» 2 > 


July 19 and 20 


Buttonwood ......-----:esert? 
Whaling City Men’s Tennis Finals— 

Buttonwood ......------eeeeeee July 26 and 27 
Centre Street Antique Fire 

Engine Show .....-----+++:+++° July 26 and 27 
Recreation Days Hazelwood Park— 

West Beach ..-:...--:-ceseeerereeten July 26 
1st Marine Band Parade and Show— 

DOWNTOWN . ove ce cece ce eee cence nese July 29 
Feast of the Blessed Sacrament 

Madeira Field .......---- July 31-Aug 1,2, and 3 


Centre Street Summer Festival . . . August 9 and 10 
New England Slo-Pitch Tourney — 

Brooklawn Park August 15,16, and 17 
Seafair 80—Waterfront Park 

Piers 3&4 
Blessing of the Fleet— 

Waterfront Park—State Pier 
Dedication Days—Waterfront Park 

Bigee . ois Gon hes eet ee Ce August 23 and 24 
Whaling City Women’s Tennis 

Finals— Buttonwood 
Music Festival 


August 16 and 17 


August 17 


August 23 and 24 
Aug. 30-Sept. 1 


at B18 DEO ELS 9 88 28 OOS 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WRITE 
CITY OF 


NeW 
Bedf 


Concerts 


Come hear the summer sounds of New Bedford. 


Schedule your days and nights to include 
listening to a variety of performances under the 


warming sun or the moon lit sky. 


Buttonwood Park Concert (6:30 p.m.)...--- July 3 
Concert in the Historic District (2:00 p.m.) .July 9 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 D.Wat os Gece: July 9 
Country Concert—Waterfront Park 

Piers 3&4(7:00P.Mm.)...--s- errr ttt July 10 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 p.m.) ..----+-° July 16 


Jazz Concert— Historic District (7:00 p.m.) July 17 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 6.M.) .. sss July 20 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 DAR.) . cise ee July 23 
Folk Concert—Waterfront Park (7:00 p.m.) 


Leonard’s Wharf......-----eccscrteet July 24 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 P.M.) ..-- eee July 27 
Big Band Concert—Historic District 

CFM BW) ooeics 0 os seo ss whe SERS July 31 
Dixieland Concert—Historic District 

Sat ES. Oe en ae ee ce a aha August 7 
Swing Concert —Waterfront— 

Leonard’s Wharf (7:00 p.m.).-------- August 14 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 p.m.) . - + August 20 


Contemporary Concert—Waterfront Park 
Piers 3&4(7:00 p.m.) ..----+se eet: August 21 


Buttonwood Concert (6:30 p.m.) ..---- August 24 
Buttonwood Concert (6:30 p.m.) ..---- August 27 
Classical Concert—Historic District 

CPTBO BOR) oak wens bs Core at Oy 2 August 28 
Music Festival ....-- August 29,30,31 and Sept. 1 
Jazz—Historic District (7:00 o.m.)...-- August 29 


Swing, Big Band, Classical, Dixieland 
(1:00 — 9:00 p.m.) Historic District ..August 30 
Jazz, Country, Folk, Contemporary 
(1:00-9:00 p.m.) Waterfront Park 
Riera GAs «oy cue vas coe tee es eS August 31 
Dixieland, Contemporary, Swing, Big Band 
(1:00-9:00 p.m.) Waterfront Park 
Leonard’s Wharf 





OFFICE OF TOURISM 
1213 PURCHASE STREET, NEW 


BEDFORD, MA 02742 
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SALE ENDS 6/721 


Harvard Square Kenmore Square 
27 Brattle St. 541 Comm. Ave. 
492-1472 267-1124 
Open 7 Days a Week Open 7 Days a Week 





Dedham Mall Music World 


329-4134 Meadow Glen Mall 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-10:00 WV Tove h fe) go 


Mon.-Sat. 9:30-9:30 
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Marching in 4 
William Manning 

When Boston’s North End’s population came to these shores, from 
Italy, they brought with them many traditions since deemed worthy of 
continuation. Chief among them are the religious/fraternal 
organizations and these clubs’ annual feast days held in adoration of 
patron saints. A look behind the scenes at these popular old-country 
celebrations, their endangered status, and their importance to the 
community. 


Star-spangled summer 6 
Mark Jurkowitz 


Stargazing in New England. A guide to what's up through September, 
which is basically what's been up there for millennia. 


Foul is fair 8 
Mike Freedber: 


Once an Assorted Nut, always an Assorted Nut. An insider’s view of 
neighborhood softball leagues, focusing on the play-by-play antics of 
the teams from Mission Hill. 


Freedom’s trailings gee 
M. Dolden 


An uncommon historical tour of Boston and its landmarks, spiked with 
a little of what the tourist guides won’t mention. 


Vs. the visitors, at home 14 
Charles P. Pierce 


An interview with Bob Holbrook, hitherto unsung hero of the 
American Baseball League, the man who devises, divines, and, to an 
extent, dictates the season’s schedule of play. The Sox hate to play at 
home on Mother’s Day. 


VFS 
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Peter Travers 
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Summer arts ’80 | 28 


Extensive listings for movies shown throughout the summer and, for 
those who prefer that their pictures not flicker, a listing of galleries and 
museums. Gallery listings begin on page 28. The flicks are catalogued 
starting on page 36. 











Classic Wrangler fit and stule 
in authentic western cut. 
straight leg jeans 


Permanent size and no-iron 
performance in Wrangler 
“No-Fault™ 100% cotton. 
heavyweight 14's oz denim 
eans 


Classic Wrangler quality and 
style in comfortable regular 
fit. boot flare jeans 


Permanent size and no-iron 
performance in Wranger! 
“No-Fault™’ 100% cotton. 
heavweigh: 14%s oz denim 
jeans 


UNWASHED 
SPECIAL 
$12.99 Permanent size and no-iron 





WRANGLER 
CORDUROY 
STRAIGHT LEG 
BELL BOTTOM 
SPECIAL $11.99 





UNWASHED 
SPECIAL 
$12.99 


Classic Wrangler fit and style 
in authentic western cut 
straight leg jeans 


performance in Wrangler 
“No-Fault™ 100% cotton 
heavweight 14's oz denim 
jeans 
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community, 


Marching in 


The saintly 
tradition of 
North End 
festivals 


by William Manning 


ostalgia is the rust of memory. 
N If you happen to walk into the 

,North End of Boston from early 
June to the first of September, you'll 
sense the spread of a tenacious oxide of 
recollection among the newly arrived and 
long-time Italian residents of this section 
of the city. It’s a nostalgic recollection of 
paesi (ancestral hometowns), paesani (fel- 
low townies), and patron saints, all of 
which sets in motion a round of summer 
festivals celebrating, more or less, all 
three. 

All right — maybe the neighbors 
weren't all that agreeable in the home- 
town that really wasn’t so idyllic. And 
maybe the patron saints weren’t always 
so dependable in guaranteeing a success- 
ful harvest. Picky, picky. But that’s 
nostalgia for you, and for better or worse, 
it’s still potent enough in the North End 
to have transferred a strong sense of 
tradition, of loyalty to place and patron 
saints, to the offspring of the immi- 
grants who came mostly from the rural 
areas of southern Italy. They continue 
observing the feasts, and many still 
believe in the power of the saints to grant 
spiritual and material favors and to cure 
particular maladies. As yet, no one has 
turned up a saint who can be invoked 
against the formation of large crowds, the 
widespread public drinking, and the gen- 
eral inconvenience associated with the 
festival celebrations that have reached 
crisis porportions in the eyes of many 
North Enders. And the religious/fra- 
ternal societies that sponsor the street 
processions and concerts are in the 
uncomfortable position of feeling 
damned if they break with tradition (by 
moving. the feasts out of the neighbor- 
hoods where they are customarily held, 
for example) in order to cope, and cer- 
tainly damned if they don’t. 

Our Lady of the Double Bind, ‘pray for 
them. 

+ * a * 

The commercialism and carnival 
crowds (not unknown in the old coun- 
try, where the festa was part county fair) 
have been enough to make Father Alan 
Caparella, pastor of St. Leonard’s 
Church, organize his own three-day feast 
of St. Anthony in the North End this 
year, starting on June 13, the official day 
of observance. It will be the only feast 
conducted under the auspices of a 
church. The religious societies sponsor- 
ing the others remain as autonomous 
from the Church here as they were in the 
old country, where the struggle between 
community and institutionally con- 
trolled religion was won from a church 
that had been an oppressive landlord in 
‘cahoots with the upper class. But we 
digress. 

Father Caparella’s feast — complete 
with a Chevy Chevette raffle (no head in 
the clouds here) — will gear itself more 
toward the immediate community and its 
religious needs by having, for example, 
13 Masses on June 13. The-societies, on 
the other hand, are still in a quandary 
over crowds from “‘outside.’’ 

“Don’t get us wrong; we want people 
to come down and enjoy the feasts, but as 
they were meant to be enjoyed,’ says 
Charles Falco, manager of the North 
End’s Little City Hall. ‘““What we don’t 
want is to turn them into a Comstock.” 

Woodstock, we corrected. 

Okay, you got me. It goes to show 
you how passe I| am.”’ 

Falco may, in fact, be just ahead of his 
time. If anyone wanted to organize and 
promote them as tourist attractions — and 
people have called from as far away as 
Chicago to ask about them — the feasts 
could be a financial bonanza for the area, 
a Comstock Lode that might cast a cloud 
over the area for the summer. But at least 
it would have a silver lining. Expanding 
them without overrunning the neighbor- 
hoods, however, runs smack into the 


problem again of taking them out of the | 
to places like North End. 


Faotos by George Vasquez 


OF St JOSEPH 





St. Joseph and friends at his feast 


Park, the suggestion of one person. The 
spirit of campanilismo their forebears 
brought from Italy, what one writer 
translated to mean an excessive loyalty to 
paese and parochialism, may still be very 
strong here, now extended to include 
one’s neighborhood within the larger 
community. 

‘‘Move the feasts to North End Park? I 
wouldn't do it,” declares an indignant 
Mary Nastasi, financial secretary for the 
St. Rocco Society of San Nicolo Baronia, 
and its driving force.’’ There is a tradi- 
tion here. Each feast has its own section. 
North Margin and Thatcher Streets for 
us. You have it here for so many years, 
fine. You keep it here.” 





Not by bread alone 


She is not alone in that opinion. 

So what have we learned about tradi- 
tion here so far? Well, we've learned that 
it runs very deep in these parts. We know 
that it keeps Stanley Pugliese and his 
Roma Band in business each summer, 
year after year, marching in front of or 
behind statues of saints or banners laden 
with objects of gold, not to mention 
enough legal tender to cover these sta- 


tues from head to toe. And we also know ' 


that this tradition keeps alive a rare and 
still vital religious devotion that exhibits 
itself in, for example, the veneration of 
the local patron saints and Madonnas of 
towns such as Sciacca, San Nicolo 
Barone, Montefalcione, and San Sossio. 





These saints were the intermediaries be- 
tween those asking spiritual and material 
favors and a don’t-call-us-we'll-call-you 
God, who, if He wasn’t indifferent to the 
plight of the peasant, certainly seemed 


‘remote to one at the base of the social 


pyramid. Such an outlook is not difficult 
to understand. You’d expect to go 
through a few inte..nediaries if you 
wanted to put a call through to the presi- 
dent — right, peasant? 

At any rate, all these beliefs, which 
were a heady mixture of superstition and 
Christianity, all the religious practices 
such as the processions of statues covered 
with gold and money and followed by 
weeping, wailing women and brass bands 
— all of that had reached America by the 
turn of the century. Needless to say, the 
“image worship’’ and emotionalism 
shocked the Irish Catholic and Pro- 
testant establishments, which promptly 
rolled up their sleeves to work on this 
new White Man’s Burden. “The Italian 
problem,” they called it in their (you'll 
excuse the expression) tight-assed 
fashion. The immigrants might just as 
well have been making human sacrifices, 
they raised so many eyebrows. One can 
only guess what the American mission- 
aries might have thought if they had wit- 
nessed a rare form of penance used in 
Italy — lingua strascinuni, “dragging 
tongue” — that was transplanted to this 
country and noted in 1898 by a priest in 
Philadelphia. 

“Alphonso G., about 45 years old, had 
been imprisoned on a very serious charge 
and was then acquitted. After having 
been set free, he was fired at five times, 
but escaped unhurt. On the 29th of May, 
1898, at 9 o'clock Mass, barefooted, on 
his knees, with his tongue on the floor, he 
dragged himself up from the main church 
door to the sanctuary railing in fulfill- 
ment of a vow for deliverance, acquittal, 
and escape through the intercession of St. 
Mary Magdalen, who, he said, appeared 
to him in the prison the night after he 
made the vow. .. and bowed to him, as if 
to say, ‘Thy rears is eicewenee 


* 
As far as anyone knows, the more 


extreme exhibitions of religious senti- 
ments have long since disappeared. Some 
people, though, inadvertently find them- 
selves in unusual situations that prompt a 
unique contribution to a saint. 

“Back on Salem Street in the 1920s or 
1930s, there was a feast of St. Anthony,” 
recalls Carl Salvi, recording secretary for 
the St. Anthony Society, whose celebra- 
tion last year drew a crowd in excess of 
100,000 people. ‘‘And people throw 
shredded newspaper and confetti out the 
windows when these processions pass. 
So, I guess a couple of people were 
injured in accidents on or before that day, 
breaking an arm, a leg. And to com- 
memorate the event, and maybe in grati- 
tude that the injury wasn’t more serious, © 











Getting into the spirit of it 


they had a sterling silver arm and leg 
made up with their name and the date 
inscribed and they donated it to the sta- 
tue.” 

Currently, the only thing one is likely 
to see today by way of remarkable acts of 
religious devotion are rather low-key 
humiliations of the flesh. In some circles, 
that may mean wearing a Fred Langone 
button. In a street procession at a feast, it 
is more likely to be women walking bare- 
foot in fulfullment of a vow. This is, 
indeed, an awe-inspiring display of faith 
in our day and age. Especially when you 
consider the amount of broken glass in 
the area. 

As for the feasts themselves, they show 
no signs of stopping. Time, however, has 
dimmed the collective memory of certain 
details and customs connected with them. 
No one knows for sure what the symbol- 
ism is of the tug of war between the 18 or 
so men carrying the 1000-pound statue of 
St. Agrippina, a struggle that lasts up to 
three-quarters of an hour on Sunday 
night of the three-day feast. 

“It’s supposed to symbolize not want- 
ing to go back into the chapel that our 
society built,’ says Jimmy Limoli, son of 
a charter member of the Society of St. 
Agrippina de Mineo, and a past presi- 
dent of it. ‘But I never could understand 
why she wouldn’t want to.” 

More and more of the members in the 
eight societies sponsoring weekend cele- 
brations can’t understand, tradition aside, 
why they go to the trouble of staging 
these three- and four-day events in the 
face of rising costs, increasingly trouble- 
some throngs, and a lack of manpower 
able and willing to stage a feast. It takes a 
minimum of $5000 to start one now, and 
the society of St. Anthony, which puts on 
the most expensive of the extravaganzas, 
shelled out $30,000 last year. It’s diffi- 
cult coming up with the seed money and 
labor when a high percentage of your 
members are retirees. 

Take my organization,” says Limoli, 
whose story is typical. ‘At its height, we 
had over 200 members. We only have 26 
now. Figure 10 or 12 are still working and 
the rest are old Italians in their 80s. 
Friends of my son ‘have to carry thesta- 


tue how: But if*we lose them, we re out of# 





business. The old-timers can’t.”’ 

Most of the clubs, which had limited 
their membership to paesani and their 
relatives, are now opening their books to 
others in order to continue the feasts, 
which bring in money for the charities 
they support. There are also irresistible 
internal pressures pushing for a con- 
tinuation of what are essentially relig- 
ious observances reaffirming cultural 
identity. 

“Last year the feast of La Madonna 
della Grazia cost us $6800; this year it 
will be 30 or 40 percent more, but we 
don't care,” declares Jerry DeRosa, 39, an 
organizer of the society’s feast (which 
had been the largest in the North End 
until 1928). After decades of being just a 
Sunday procession, the feast is back in its 
second year as a three-day event. 

“No, we don’t care,” DeRosa empha- 
sized. ‘We got to do it for the old people, 
because a lot of the ladies want to see it 
again before they die. We do it to keep the 
paesani together. We just got. to.” 

Most of the societies feel that they too, 
have to continue their observances on the 
same scale for one reason or another, 
which means they will carry on in the 
way they have for years — getting agita 
from vendors who badger them to rent 
space for their concessions, but who com- 
plain every year that business is terrible 
when they’re there. 

And there will probably be lots of pub- 
lic drinking unless sponsors police their 
feasts with the determination of Mary 
Nastasi, the Carrie Nation of Catholi- 
cism. Nothing gets past Mary. Ask the 
vendors who spiked the slush one year. 

Worst of all, there will still be hordes of 
people from beyond the Great Divide of 
the Southeast Expressway — hordes com- 
prising faint-bladdered individuals who 
relieve themselves in the entrances of 
apartment buildings. There is a move 
afoot to air public-service announce- 
ments requesting that this sort of thing 
stop. How one does that delicately on 
radio and TV will be a solution worth 
waiting for. In the meantime, it’s enough 
to say that a neighborhood that suffers 
greatly from the noise and congestion, in 
which ‘the devout walk barefaot.in street 
processions rightly feels that it shouldn't 





also be subjected to humiliations of the 
doorway. 

But make fundamental changes in the 
ways and locations in which these feasts 
are celebrated? Unlikely. Put saints’ sta- 
tues on wheels rather than the platforms 
carried by a team of men? That really 
cracks some of them up. The power and 
dignity of the feast would be lost com- 
pletely. It’s too comical for words, a bit 
like Baryshnikov’s performing Le Sacre 
du Printemps wearing scuba flippers. No, 
no, no. 

Move the celebrations away from their 
traditional congested areas? It just runs 
counter to the campanilismo that per- 
vades the North End. The consolidation 
of these sites would blur the lines be- 
tween the ancestral hometowns, as well as 
those between the neighborhoods within 
this section of the city. 

Well, yes, these feasts are all from 
Italy — but from different paesi!’’ Mary 
Nastasi says, sounding almost wounded 
that a change of venue is even men- 
tioned. 

Adds Carl Salvi, ‘The people who 
belong to the St. Anthony Society live 
mostly around Endicott Street, where our 
chapel is. That’s always been the center 
of the feast, and they don’t feel that they 
want to move it.” 

And they probably won't. 

Perhaps the various societies will even- 
tually be able to iron out all the prob- 
lems associated with the feasts. How- 
ever, if they don’t, Charles Falco’s talent 
for the perfect quasi-malapropism could 
be eclipsed by his inspired mixed meta- 
phor that was meant to be boosterish, but 
which could be darkly prophetic. 

“People come to the North End for 
many reasons, and there’s lots to come 
for. But the feasts,’’ he says, “‘could be 
the iceberg on the cake.” 

* + * 
Feast of La Madonna della Grazia, July 
11, 12 and 13, Thatcher and North Mar- 
gin Streets. Ask our Lady of Grace for a 
miracle and you sometimes get it. The 
people of San Sossio did. After a 
devastating rainstorm, the townspeople 
invoked her and managed to come out 
with a good harvest in spite of the dam- 
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A high point of La Madonna del Socorsso festival 


You tell people you believe in the 

Madonna and they think you're crazy, 
says Jerry DeRosa, one of 92 members of 
the society that sponsors the feast. ‘But 
to us? It’s not crazy 
Highlights — Saturday: an 8 p.m. con- 
cert with singer Anthony Barcadi; Sun- 
day: a blessing of children following a 
10:30 Mass; street procession from 1:30 
to 7 p.m.; band concert, 8 p.m. 
Feast of St. Rocco, July 18, 19, and 20, 
Thatcher and North Margin Streets. In 
France, where he was born, near the end 
of the 13th century, he is known as St. 
Roch. Whatever one calls him, St. Rocco 
was born into a noble family, had a red 
birthmark in the shape of a cross on his 
chest, and displayed pious behavior at an 
unusually early age. He is known for his 
work with the poor and his ministering to 
the sick during a time of plague through 
out Italy and other parts of Europe. He is 
a patron saint invoked against illnesses 
especially contagious ones 

Give my saint a good write-up 
instructed Mary Nastasi of the St. Rocco 
Society. 

How do you knock one of the most 
popular saints in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many? 

Highlights — Band concerts all three 
nights at 8 p-m.; Sunday street proces- 
sion from 1 to 6 p.m. 

Feast of St. Joseph, July 25, 26, and 27, 
Hanover and Battery Streets. Up to the 
15th century, Jesus’s foster father was 
not honored by a special feast of the 
Church. The practice of private devotion 
to St. Joseph is believed to have spread 
from the Eastern churches by way of the 
Crusaders. It wasn’t until 1621 that 
March 19 (the reputed date of Joseph's 
death, marking his birth as a saint) was 
made a holy day of obligation by Pope 
Gregory XV. St. Joseph is the patron saint 
of tradesmen, families, the poor, aged 
and dying. 

Highlights — Schedule not final yet, but 
probably evening concerts at 8 p.m. all 
three nights, and a street procession for 
several hours on Sunday afternoon 
Feast of St. Agrippina de Mineo, August 
1, 2, and 3, Hanover and Battery Streets 
Little is known of this. third-century vir 
Continued on page 24 
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What summer stargazing offers besides a crick in the neck 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


iving in a time when the horizons 
were not cluttered by skyscrapers 
and the heavens were not glowing 


with city lights, our ancestors doubtless 
spent a great deal of time stargazing, util- 
izing the celestial bodies as navigational 
aids and timepieces. 

Today, though, for most people, 
watching the skies is less a functional 
endeavor, and more a hobby or enter- 
tainment. In the northern latitudes 
(Boston is about 42.5 degrees north), 
cloudiness and cold nights render it an 
inconvenient hobby for a good part of the 
year. Now, however, with the balmy 
nights of summer upon us, we're more 


inclined to stretch out on the grass and 
examine the celestial bodies that journey 
across what is called the ‘‘summer sky.” 

It is necessary to interject a negative 
note here: Boston is a terrible place from 
which to view the stars, because of the 
big-city illumination at nighttime, or 
what astronomers refer to as “light pollu- 
tion.”” By climbing onto a rooftop and 
escaping the glare of some ground-level 
lights, one might get a better look at the 
skyscape; to do the stars justice, how- 
ever, heed the advice of BU associate 
professor of astronomy Ken James, who 
states that ‘the Milky Way can hardly be 
seen inside Route 495,”’ and advises that 


the ‘‘best way to see the sky is to get as far 
from the city as possible.’’ 

Once that effort has been made, you 
can lie back and enjoy nature's nightly 
movie. Unlike the show at the local 
theater, this one changes a bit every night 
of the year. And yet it has remained 
basically unchanged over the course of 
centuries; in fact, men who walked the 
earth more than 10,000 years ago would 
have little trouble recognizing the major 
constellations in the sky today. 

The full explanation of why we see 
what we see would fill a textbook and 
give me a migraine. But the fundamental 
principle, as enunciated by John M. Carr, 


director of the Charles Hayden Plane- 
tarium, is that ‘the earth’s rotation deter- 
mines what you see.” (This explanation is 
not quite as colorful as some, concocted 
by earlier generations, in which it was 
thought that the stars were little lamps 
that were kindled each night by deities, or 
the burning tips of cigars being smoked 
in heaven.) 

One simple way to envision the effect 
of the earth’s rotation is to imagine this 
planet as a flat motionless disc facing, or 
watching, a celestial sphere (filled with 
stars) revolve east to west on an axis that 
passes through its north and south celes- 

Continued on page 22 
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Served with your choice i 


of Potato, a Tossed Green 
Salad or a Vegetable. 
Rolls and Butter. 


Casserole 
$™795 


Now thru July 6 
Served 11AM to 9PM daily. 
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Phamond in the rough 


Neighborhood softball: Harder and more scintillating than 


by Mike Freedberg 


ission Hill is my favorite of the 
M many neighborhoods tourists 
never see. The Hill is reason- 


ably integrated, in contrast to most of the 
city, and it has a diversity of income 
levels and occupations uncommon for a 
stable community. This diversity is partly 
the consequence of the Hill’s bordering 
one of Boston’s most mottled regions, the 
area bounded by Harvard Medical 
School, Boston State College, and Jamaica 
Towers. Outsiders of all kinds seep into 
the Hill and become part of it. Yet despite 
this slow incursion, the Hill is still a place 
you have to be a Bostonian to know well. 
It is girded by upper Tremont Street and 
Heath Street, and fenced in by public- 
housing projects; the Spanish Gothic 
towers of Mission Church are at its cen- 
ter. None of these is a stop on the Free- 
dom Trail. Mission Church is the source 
of the community’s vitality. It sym- 
bolizes the place’s founding, by Redemp- 
torist monks and the working-class Ger- 
mans and, later, Irish who followed them. 
The most famous of these settlers is 
known beyond the Hill: Maurice Tobin, 
who became governor of Massachusetts 


and President Truman’s Secretary of 
Labor. More recently, the Hill has 
brought forth another sort of person for 
another sort of fame: Donna Summer 
grew up on Parker Hill Avenue, the Hill's 
busiest street. Tobin and Summer attract 
their diverse fans to the Hill, and what do 
these fans see that tourists don’t? Rows 
of peak-roofed, clapboarded, alpine- 
embellished triple-deckers and_ flat- 
topped tenements. Today, at least 70 
years after they were built, these houses 
are stoop-shouldered; their ligaments 
strain; their painted smiles have washed 
down to an indifferent gray. But they are 
still home to about one-tenth of the 
100,000 living people who were born on 
Mission Hill. 

I am not Mission Hill-born, but I thrive 
on the Hillites’ feeling for their drumlin, 
and frequently during warm weather I go 
there to watch what I think is the most 
exciting men’s softball league in the city. 
Not, perhaps, the city’s best; no Mission 
Hill Men’s League team has won the 
Mayor’s Cup of late, nor even competed 
in the tournament for it. Still, it is the 
kind of softball that excites me, the ritual 


of glove, bat, ball, and sprint. This ritual 
would, however, be only a dry run with- 
out the fans, neighbors all, who attend 
Hill League games. Their passion appears 
an ordinary diversion, but in fact it is one 
of the more important forces in their 
lives. Sparring teams may be the Assorted 
Nuts, for whom I stood present, and Car- 
roll’s, against whom I hurled my verbal 
abuse, or they may be’any of the other 10 
teams that make up the league. Whoever 
plays, plays for the roar of the fans. 
The 12 to 18 men who wear their 
team’s T-shirt are not, like the. Red Sox 
and Yankees, teammates by the coinci- 
dence of contract. They are mates by 
choice, by tradition even. Players in this 
league rarely change teams. Once an 
Assorted Nut, always an Assorted Nut, 
unless a sponsor happens to bow out — in 
which case the same players find a new 
sponsor. Non-Hillites do occasionally 
find their way onto this or that roster — in 
amateur sport, someone’s job or home life 
will occasionally take him out at the last 
minute — but, as Bob Healey, one of the 
Hill’s young leaders, says, ‘if you're not 
from the Hill, don’t hold your breath try- 


An informal plebiscite regarding rules 


it looks 


ing to get onto one of these teams.” 
Healey does not mean that a player must 
actually live on the Hill; you are a Hillite 
forever, no matter to what exurb you may 
move. Men come to McLaughlin Park, on 
the crest of Mission Hill, to play in this 
league though’ they work long hot hours 
and live another long hour away. It is but 
two evenings a week, from early May to 
the end of playoffs, in mid-September — 
a modest sacrifice for a reminder of Who 
One Is. Of course, the ritual does not end 
with the seventh inning (softball rules 
provide for no more), for there is always a 
tall frosty to be drunk thereafter. In Mis- 
sion Hill, the frosties are drunk chiefly at 
Burke’s, Winnie’s, and Travers Tavern, 
to the accompaniment of Irish music and, 
of late, city rock ‘n’ roll. And this, too, is 
part of Who One Is. 
* * * 
t is the softball that attracts me; it is 
| graceful, fiercely correct. On the 
night I cheered for the Assorted Nuts, 
shortstop Kevin Bottary made a Rick 
Burleson catch, over the shoulder and 
going away, of a pop fly; second base- 
Continued on page 17 
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ACUPUnRETURE 


DR. YUN WON SUH, O.M.D. 




















Practicing over 30 years, Dr. Suh will be a guest lecturer at the 
Omega Institute Conference from July 7th through July 11th in 
, New Lebanon, N.Y. 


Do you Suffer from 


e arthritis/lumbago _— 
e athletic or dance injuries 
e migraines or tensions — 
e digestive problems 
e sexual disorders 
e smoking or overeating 
-@ alcoholism or drug dependency 
e chronic circulatory or respiratory 
disorders ee 
e gynecological problems 
Natural, holistic relief without 
medication or surgery using 
painless acupuncture techniques. _ 





5th generation oriental medical Doctor. 
Licensed by Government of S. Korea and states of Calif. & N.Y. 
24 Trapelo Rd., Belmont., MA. 
(617) 489-0173 
Hours Mon.-Fri. 10-6 
The Practice is supervised by a licensed M.D. 
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A walk on the beguiled side 


By-the-way facts 
about Boston’s 





byways and such —& 


by M. Dolden 
[: you .look at the city from high 


enough up, it’s been said, Boston 

looks like an Oriental rug: complex in 
pattern and color, with the red-oranges of 
the brick, grays and greens of roofs and 
parks and trees, blues of the Waterfront; 
at once brilliant and worn in places made 
threadbare by constant traffic or lack of 
use. It is the complexity of Boston that 
intrigues, the juxtapositions: of water, of 
old and new buildings, of constant 
growth and continuing wear, of old 
beauty and new ugliness, of new beauty 
and old ugliness. The city is richly pat- 
terned by the complex and interwoven 
traceries of history, and many historic 
sites are eclipsed by the more notable evi- 
dence of Boston’s rich past. But we are 
left clues to Boston’s prior lives by nearly 
forgotten markers, some designating 
National Landmarks, some landmarks 
only by virtue of their reputation sur- 
viving through the years. 

Some knowledge of Boston’s geo- 
graphy is a help in understanding, or at 
least interpreting, how Boston got to be 
the way it is. Most of us have heard the 
story of the leveling off of Beacon Hill, 
which made for a more suitable surface 
for what was to be a luxury housing 
development. The earth scraped off the 
_top of the hill was used to create more 
useful land area from the marshes that 
surrounded Boston. It is related that, be- 
cause this prestigious earth was used for 
the fill, one Victorian gentleman took 
great delight in saying that North Station 
was on top of Beacon Hill. 

Nearby, Tremont Street recalls the fact 
that there were once three peaks on what 
we now see as Beacon Hill, in the begin- 
ning called Trimountain. It was upon the 
highest peak that the famous beacon it- 
self was erected, and topped with a 
bucket of tar ready to be ignited in warn- 
ing of Indian attack or an enemy’s ap- 
proach from the sea. It was later digni- 
fied as a monument, complete with 
bronze eagle. When Beacon Hill was 
leveled, in 1811, the beacon was re- 


Stuart Rosner 








The Boston Stone, at the hub of the Hub 


moved to its present location, adjacent to 
the State House; it is maintained that the 
eagle now stands to mark the original 
height of Beacon Hill. 

The city’s waterline was vastly dif- 
ferent in Colonial times, which helps 
account for the strangeness of street 
names and patterns (or lack thereof). 

At the corner of Washington and Essex 
Streets stands a worn but beautiful build- 
ing adorned by a stone tablet in bas-relief 
depicting the famous Liberty Free. It was 
very close to this spot where the giant elm 
actually grew in the yard of a tavern that 
became the gathering spot for the Son of 
Liberty. But the tavern had originally 
been built here as a ‘resting place” along 
the unpleasant journey across what was 
then known as the Neck, and thence 
down to the wharves. The Neck, where 


Knapp street is now, was a spit_of land, 
surrounded by marshes and often under a 
foot ot two of water at high tide; the bow- 
sprits of the docked ships overhung the 
roadway and the carts making their way 
to the docks. The gallows was also here. 
During, the British occupation of Boston, 
the soldiers took great delight in cutting 
down the huge Liberty Tree; the colo- 
nists, however, felt somewhat avenged 
when one of the king’s men was killed by 
a falling limb. 

The corner of Boylston and Tremont 
Streets is a place layered with colorful 
stories, from its surface to 40 feet under- 
ground. Of first note is the Central Bury- 
ing Ground, in that corner of the 
Common; it has often been mentioned 
that Boston is unique in its ability to mix 
the lighter and darker sides of life — 


graveyards abound, in playgrounds, be- 
side office towers and grocery stores. 
When the Boylston Street subway was 
built, it was skewed severely to dodge the 
burying ground; even now, travelers on 
the Green Line wonder at that strange, 
lurching curve. The Boylston Street 
station is a landmark in its own right: the 
only station on the original subway’ 
system that has not been renovated. 

Gilbert Stuart, the renowed portrait 
painter, is buried in the Central Burying 
Ground — somewhere. His grave is un- 
marked, and the plaque dedicated to his 
memory thus hangs on the enclosing 
fence. 

The memorial to the Boston Massacre 
is on the Tremont side of the Common — 
it is said to be good luck to touch the out- 

Continued on page 12 
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“WHOLLY MOSES!" 
_ DUD EY MOORE * LARAINE NEWMAN * JAMES COCO « PAUL SAND « JACK GILFORD 
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Byways 


Continued from page 10 

stretched hand of Crispus Attucks, the 
first black man to die in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the bronze of the plaque 
bearing his image is highly polished, at- 
testing to the strength of people's belief 
in the superstition. 

Diagonally across the Common and the 
Public Garden, near the corner of Beacon 
and Arlington Streets, is a monument to 
the discovery of ether. Neither of the doc- 
tors involved in the first use of the an- 
aesthetic is named in the tribute, as they 
were engaged in a fiery dispute about 
who really was the originator. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes remarked that it is a 
memorial to ether — or either. 

The Public Garden itself embodies 
some stories that would enliven even 
Ripley's interest. As it was first known, 
what we see as the Garden was Round 
Marsh, and at that time the sea came up 
to the corner of what is now Boylston and 
Charles. The Boylston Street frogs were 
immortalized in an account by John 
Josselyn, an Englishman who wrote, 
‘Some, when they sit upon their breech, 
are a foot high, and some as long as a 
child one year old.” The filling in of Back 
Bay apparently spelled doom to these pri- 
mordial monsters. As late as 1859, how- 
ever, the area Was home to large beasts: in 
that year, it was reported that a pachy- 
derm, belonging to ‘‘one Sam Rice,’’ was 
found bathing in the Frog Pond in the 
Common. Perhaps the animal had simply 
not heard about a fairly new liberty 
granted the citizens of Boston: it was not 
until 1842, after all, that bathtubs were 
allowed in the city, having previously 
been considered a menace to health. 

Water ran a distant third — behind 
Rumm and Beare — in the early Boston- 
ians’ affections anyway, but its signi- 
ficance is noted on a plaque on Spring 
Lane, just off Washington Street. There is 
a peculiar angle in the sidewalk opposite 
the plaque, and it is at this point where a 
gushing stream provided the drinking 
water for Boston’s early citizens, among 
them Governor Winthrop, whose home 
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Central Burying Ground, still resting in peace 


was built in close proximity. The spring 
later dried up, but was rediscovered when 
the Post Office at Milk and Water Streets 
was built, in 1869: it gushed through the 
building’s basement. 

The Boston Tea Party is an event 
everyone has heard of, but the city 
actually hosted a second bash honoring 
the beverage, this in 1847. It’s recalled 
not by a plaque or a tourist-jammed ship, 
but rather by a smaller version of the 
object of interest itself. The gold-plated 
steaming kettle mounted on Sears 
Crescent, in Government Center, is a 
reminder of the original kettle that sim- 
mered in front of the Oriental Tea 
Company in Scollay Square. When the 
kettle was new, the company sponsored a 
contest: a prize of forty pounds of tea to 
the person guessing the capacity of the 
kettle. Some 13,000 guesses were handed 
in; at the judging, the crowd was 
surprised to see, upon the lifting of the 
pot’s lid, first the head of a small boy, 
who then popped out of the kettle, fol- 
lowed by seven more small boys — and 
then a tall man in a silk hat. The actual 
capacity of the kettle was 227 gallons and 


some odd quarts, pints and gills, and was 
guessed accurately by eight persons. 
Across Government Center and down 
into the Faneuil Hall area, then over to 
the Union Oyster House and behind it, is 
the street that may be Boston’s shortest 
two-way thoroughfare, Marshall Street. 
Here there is a rather odd-looking stone 
embedded in the brick wall of a building 
on the corner of Creek Square. It bears 
the words ‘Boston Stone’’ and the. date 
1737. This stone was brought from. 
England in 1700 and used as a grinder for 
paint; then it was lost for a number of 
years and found again, in 1836, when it 
was placed in its present location. This 
site is thought to be the ‘‘geographical 
center’ of Boston, and it is believed that it 
was from this marker that surveyors 
measured distances between Boston and 
other points. The three-story building 
across from the Boston Stone is said to be 
one of the oldest brick buildings in 
Boston. The bricks themselves were 
brought from England, and much of the 
hardware is original. This tiny stretch of 


- street retains not only the scale but also a 


good deal of the atmosphere of very old 


Boston, amidst the hustle of tourists and 
traffic, urban renewal and business as 
usual. ; 

For all the good intentions of many 
historical and preservation societies in 
Boston, it would be nearly impossible to 
mark all ‘‘historic sites’ even within the 
city proper. One of the best guides for 
those of us interested in such things are 
street signs and names, although they 
may offer only a teasing clue to an area’s 
past. As George F. Weston puts it so well 
(in a wonderful book called Boston Ways 
— High, By and Folk), “‘Long-vanished 
buildings and topographical features are 
brought before the mind’s eye by Arch, 
Beacon, Canal, Causeway, and Church 
Streets. There is no dock at Dock 
Square, neither hill nor fort at Fort Hill 
Square, no school on School Street, no 
temple in Temple Place, and perhaps not 
one Quaker in Quaker Lane, but all these 
things ‘were once in the places in- 
dicated.” 

Which brings to mind one of Boston's 
best bits of historic trivia, and ‘serves to 
consternate even the best of urban 
historians. Walking up Congress Street in 
the direction of Dock Square, you will 
pass a sign on your left reading “Quaker 
Lane.” The next street you will pass will 
again be marked ‘‘Quaker Lane.’”’ As you 
turn left on State Street, the first street 
sign to the left reads “Quaker Lane.” 
Turning left again at Devonshire, the 
street on your left is again ‘Quaker 
Lane.”” The streets were originally the 


_paths through the Quaker cemetery on 


this site, and though the bodies were 
moved to Lynn in+the beginning of the 
19th century, the roadways’ names were 
held sacred. 

As should be obvious by now, the only 
way to see this side of Boston and to en- 
joy its complexities and quirks is by 
walking, looking up toward the roofs and 
down at the sidewalks, reading street 
signs and markers. Take comfort in the 
words of David McCord, a lover of 
Boston for all its eccentricity, and the 
author of a fine book on the subject, 
About Boston: Sight, Sound, Flavor and 
Inflection: ‘‘A pedestrian is a man in 
danger of his life; a walker is a man in 
possession of his soul.” cz 
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Pairing the Sox 


Why there are no wallflowers 


in the American 


by Charles P. Pierce 


o the uninitiated, coming face to 

; face with a major league’s entire 

baseball schedule in print can be 
roughly akin to deciphering a wall of 
runes using for reference only some back 
issues of My Weekly Reader and a few 
bowls of alphabet soup. There is one 
major distinction, however. Few walls of 
runes, Weekly Readers, or alphabet 
soups contain asterisks. 

Baseball is in love with asterisks. It 
would sooner let Mean Joe Greene into its 
record book than keep an asterisk out. 
Ask Roger Maris. Ask Maury Wills. Both 
have had more than a few asterisks 
hooked onto their records, causing the 
line of agate type to droop almost visibly 
at one end. Given the choice, baseball 
apparently would have its archival docu- 
ments look less like encyclopedias and 
more like reconstructions of the Crab 
Nebula in primordial form. 

Quite aside from its predilection for 
dropping asterisks into its record books, 
baseball absolutely adores studding its 
schedule with the things. Consequently, 
the neophyte fan is likely to pick up a 
schedule card and find that one con- 
figuration of asterisks means one thing, 
and another means another. Unless one 
has trained extensively under Bernard 
Lovell, this can cause a little confusion. 
Even if one has, lingering doubts remain 
about whether the ticket being pur- 
chased is for a twi-nighter with Seattle or 
for two on the aisle at Cassiopeia. 

There are other methods of printing 
the schedule, but these also have the 
potential for confounding the rookie fan. 
There are those small grid designs, where 
you read down and across to see when 
one team is playing ‘‘at’’ another. When a 
team is shown to be playing ‘‘at’’ itself, 
the square is left blank, or filled with 


League 


advertising for whoever is paying to print 
the schedules. ‘‘Barney’s Bar & Grill,’’ for 
example, can sponsor a schedule in this 
fashion and insure that at least one team 
is playing “‘at’’ an ampersand. 

The other schedule style that comes to 
mind is the wall-calendar type. These 
supposedly give you not only a sched- 
ule, but a yearly calendar as well. Unfor- 
tunately, they also choose to designate 
the type of game (home, away, day, 
night, doubleheader, twi-night double- 
header, or any permutation thereof) in 
various fashions. Home and away might 
be given different colored numbers of the 
days. Night games might be distin- 
guished from day games by a shading of 
the background. Doubleheaders might be 
given an asterisk. This goes on until the 
calendar is of no practical use to anyone, 
and clashes with every pattern of wall- 
paper south of New Hampshire. 

As hard as it is to understand the 
schedule as presented, you have to give 
the major leagues credit for turning it out 
every year. The appearance of the sched- 
ule has been known to brighten any 
number of cold winter days. (The only 
thing more effective in this regard is the 
year’s first TV spot plugging a nation- 
ally televised game. This usually turns up 
at halftime of a college basketball game in 
late February.) 

For nearly 16 years, Bob Holbrook has 
been devising the schedule for the Ameri- 
can League. In that time he has had to 
cope with an expansion of the sport that 
has resulted in, among other things, the 
sudden relevance to his job of places like 
Seattle, Toronto, northern Texas, and the 
entire West Coast. It is, says Bob Hol- 
brook, ‘‘a pretty damn big project.” 

A native of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
Holbrook worked as a sports writer at the 


Paul Fortin 




















American League schedule-maker Bob Holbrook and his handiwork 


Globe from 1936 until 1965. He covered 
the Sox when the team was being man- 
aged by Joe Cronin. When Cronin 
became president of the American 
League, he asked Holbrook aboard. ‘’He 
called me up one night,’’ Holbrook re- 
calls. “‘He asked me how happy I was at 


the Globe. I’ve been with the league ever 
since. 

Until last year, Holbrook worked out 
of the league’s New York Office. The 
commuting became tiring, however, so 
Holbrook, young-looking for a man in 

Continued on page 16 
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Beacon Hill. 185 COPLEY 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO GO TO CAMBRIDGE 
TO GET ALTERNATIVE COUNSELING 


rates*Humanistic counseling for 


individuals and couples to help you cope 


create changes in your lifeeWholistic 


MassageeWeight management groupe*Free 


intervieweFor brochure or 


appointment call 


TRANSITIONS/INC. 


ROAD. BROOKLINE, MA 02146 














We offer an unconventional job, good pay, and lots of opportunity for 





volunteer staff people. Positio 


the piece 


Ticket Sellers 
Ticket Takers 


Please call the Boston Women’s 





VOLUNTEER FOR 
WOMEN’S HISTORY 


The Boston exhibition of Judy Chicago’s art 
work honoring the achievements of women in 
western civilization, “The Dinner Party”, needs 


ns available: 


Docents — to guard and provide information about 


Sales people — to sell books, posters, etc. 


Shifts are 4 and 4% hours. The exhibit will be open 7 
days a week, 12 hours a day. July 3 to Aug. 31 


Art Alliance 267- 


0941. Internships available for students. 


advancement. Our only requirements are intelligence and a propen- 
sity for hard work. Send a resume or letter to 
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TOP COPY IS LOOKING FOR 


A FEW GOOD XEROGRAPHERS 


PERATE INVENTORY 
AD syst “s AND 
F ek at so. © AUTO 






TOP COPY, 710 Comm. Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
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NEW ENGLAND’S 


LARGEST 


ROCK& ROLL NIGHTCLUB 


MR. 


C’S 


ROCK 
ae Ne Ne Om 


111 THORNDIKE ST., LOWELL, MA 454-5557 


Thank you 


AEROSMITH 


and 














AEA 


for their 
fantastic show 


on June 


§ 


Mr. C’s 


continues 


to 


bring you 
great Rock ‘n’ Roll 
entertainment 


througho 


ut 


the summer 
DON’T MISS .... 




















535 Broadway - . Lawrence, Mass. 17) 682- 7085 














$9.99 PER HR. 


Is what one of my better reps earned last week for 24 hours. We 
are a major publisher and have recently produced a series of 
books designed to help the average home owner control this 
year’s and next year’s double digit inflation. (Double-digit infla- 
tion means $1.20/gallon for heating oil, $11/hour for a plumber 
or electrician, not to mention higher taxes). If you’ve never seen a 
TimeLife book before, it’s hard to imagine what I’m talking about. 
On the other hand, if you have, the easy to follow instructions in 
this series make it simple for the clumsiest to save thousands 
every year by showing you how to do the jobs yourself around 
the house. We are now introducing this series by telephone 
throughout Nev England. The hours available are 8:30 to 1, 1 to 
5, 5 to 9. I’m in the market for intelligent people who possess a 
clear telephone voice and a well-rounded knowledge of the Eng- 


"-793-2470 


TIMED 


LIBRARIES, 








an equal opportunity employer 
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SECRETARIES! 
Introducing the ... 


TYPISTS! 








TOP 10 








Reasons to work TEMPORARY 
with OFFICE SPECIALISTS! 


1. A flexible schedule — choose from a wide variety of interesting TEM- 
PORARY assignments lasting a couple of days, weeks, or months at a time. 
2. Friendly. personal attention. 
3. High hourly rates. 
4. Paychecks ready promptly every Friday. 
5. Placements in top companies including research, law, and computer 
firms, universities, and medical centers. 
6. Benefits for qualified long-term employees. 

Holiday pay Vacation pay 

Medical and Life insurance 
7. A free training program to brush up your typing, shorthand, or other 
special skills — at your convenience. 
8. The opportunity to make new business contacts and meet interesting 
people. 
9. The chance to explore your area’s vast energy and job potential. 
10. Convenient, easy to reach job locations. 


Office 
Specialists 


Boston, 120 Tremont St., 
9-5 pm, Mon-Sat, 357-8300 


Cambridge, 18 Brattle St., 
12-5 pm, Mon-Fri, 354-7215 


Cambridge, after July 1st — 
1430 Mass. Ave., 
9-4 pm, Mon-Fri, 354-7215 
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RN’s - LPN’s 
Unlimited Care is presently looking for RN’s & LPN’s 
for private duty, hospital and nursing home 
assignments. 
We are offering $9.25/hr. starting salary, travel pay, 
vacation bonus, time & % for holidays. 


Where and when will you be working? 

Work where & when you want. We will work around 
your schedule. ) 

Must you accept every assignment? No! You are 
given the option of accepting or rejecting any 
assignment. 

Does Unlimited Care provide you with any 
protection? Yes! As an employee of Unlimited Care, 
you are fully insured with malpractice insurance, 
Workman’s Comp. Insurance, Liability Insurance, 
Bonding Insurance and Unemployment Security 
Insurance. 

Who will pay your salary? As an employee of 
Unlimited Care you will be on our payroll for each 
week of service performed. In addition, all necessary 
tax and withholding deductions will automatically be 
made for you. At years’ end, you will receive a W-2 
form. ~ 

We hope you will join the nursing team at Unlimited 
_Care, Inc. For further information contact us at 


426-5111 


Unlimited Care, Ine. 
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‘SAVE THIS AD!!! 


Sure it’s summer and you're thinking 
of having a good time. 


Well... 
THE FABULOUS 
PHONE ROOM 


Wants you to know that if you ever 
need to make some extra money, we'll 
be here. We’re looking for people with a 
good speaking voice and an outgoing 
personality to sell the New York Times 
by phone. We offer the best deal in 
town. Namely flexible hours, guaranteed 
salary, bonus incentives, and a mini- 
mum requirement of 12 hours. So, 
whenever you're ready for us, we'll be 
waiting. For further details... 


CALL 
426-0484 or 426-5047 


Ask for Bob 






















Pairing 

Continued from page 14 
his 60s, left several of his other 
duties behind and moved his 
work back to Massachusetts. He 
remains responsible for plotting 
the AL schedule and, more impor- 
tant, finessing it past the league’s 
owners. ‘‘We have individual 
complaints,’’ Holbrook says. 
‘We've had some rathet strong 
debates in the past. Everybody 
wants to play the Yankees in 
July.” 

_ It used to be so easy. There 
were only two leagues, not two 
leagues comprising two divisions 
each. There were eight teams per 
league, so every team played 
every other team 22 times. 
‘Sometimes, I let the owners look 
at some of the schedules from 
years back,’’ Holbrook says. 
“One year, the Red Sox were on 
the road for 32 days straight. If 
you tried that today, you’d be 
shot.”’ (Of course, given the prob- 
able effect of that many consecu- 
tive days of airplane food, a ver- 
dict of justifiable homicide would 
not be unfair.) 

Then expansion caused a 
reduction in the number of games 
between given teams, but both 
leagues managed. In 1977, the 
American League expanded 
again, setting up outposts in 
Seattle and Toronto. It was good 
for those people with their finan- 
cial futures riding on Seattle’s 
Kingdome, and even better for 
baseball fans in central Ontario. It 
meant nothing but trouble for 
Bob Holbrook. 


The two new teams meant that 
each American League division is 
now composed of seven clubs, 
which is a great whist hand but a 
lousy alignment for a schedule- 
maker. 

“You can’t play an odd num- 
ber of games,’’ Holbrook 
explains. ‘You have to play 162.” 
Which is why he envies the 
National League, the divisions of 
which still have six teams each. 
‘The National League is a cinch 
because it has only 12 clubs,”’ he 
says. “It’s easier because they can 
play 15 games against the clubs in 
their division, and 12 with the 
ones in the other, six home and 
six away. Everybody gets a week- 
end with everybody else. Doing 
the scheduling over there is like 
falling out of bed.’’ 


Forced into dealing with an odd 
number of teams in each divi- 
sion, Holbrook and his assistants 
(including ‘‘a few PhDs and our 
resident genius’’) devised the 
“balanced” scheduling concept. 
Each team in the American 
League plays the 13 opposing 
teams 12 times. These 156 games 
are then brought up to the regula- 
tion 162 by having each team play 
six additional games within its 
division. Three of these games are 
played on the road; three are 
played at home. The sites and 
opponents of these last six games 
are rotated from year to year. 


The odd number of teams in 
each division has also required 
that Holbrook designate a “swing 
team,”’ one club which, late in the 
year, will virtually join the other 
division to even off the schedul- 
ing. In the past, the Milwaukee 
Brewers have filled this role, as 
Holbrook esplains, ‘‘because of 
geographics: it’s centrally located 
and it makes it simpler for teams 
that have to‘travel.”” This season, 
for example, when they are likely 
to be contenders for the Ameri- 
can League East championship 
right up until October, the Brew- 
ers play no games against the 
other members of their division 
after August 24. 


The balanced schedule came 
under immediate attack by several 
teams. Baltimore “general man- 
ager Hank Peters exploded to 
baseball writer Thomas Boswell 
of the Washington Post, ‘‘My 
club has been raped,’’ because it 
had lost two games per year 
against Boston and New York to 
the new schedule. 


Now, the key to any successful - 


scheduling is attendance, which 
means gate receipts. ‘‘What we 
call the gut of the season,” says 
Holbrook, “is between June 15 
and Labor Day. The schools are 
generally out during that time. 
Sometimes, a club might say, 
‘Give me a 19-day road trip early, 
because I can get better dates later 
on.’ It’s a time-honored tradition 
that the last two weeks in July 
and in August are the ones people 
want. September can be a bad 
month if you’re not in a pennant 
race.” 

So Holbrook has to juggle not 
only legitimate complaints about 
traditional rivalries, but corollary 
ones that are even more financial 
in nature. And he maintains, as 
Boswell wrote in the Post, that he 
may well keep his job long after 
the rest of us have surrendered 
ours to memory banks, and 
printed circuits. 

“A computer can only give me 
the options,” says Holbrook, who 
has for the first time employed a 
computer to help with the 1981 
schedule. ‘It wouldn’t know all 
the little factors that come up 
from year to year.”” And a care- 
fully plotted schedule can be 
knocked askew by any number of 
things, from a foreign holiday to 
the Hand of God. To wit: 

Travel. Any business that has 
operating branches from Oak- 
land to Boston, and from. Mil- 
waukee to Anaheim, must needs 
require its employees to become 
conversant with the techniques of 
getting out of 727s. Holbrook 
estimates that it costs a baseball 
team $8 per mile to transport its 
players, staff, and hangers-on 
across the nation. ““The Red Sox 
travelled 31,000 miles last year,” 
Holbrook says. ‘“The West Coast 
clubs went about 41,000. We try 
to keep a club’s mileage down as 
much as possible.” 

Weather. Nothing holds base- 
ball attendance down like a foul 
climate. Unfortunately, Hol- 
brook works fora league that has 
placed 11 of its 14 franchises in 
cities where the spring and fall 
weather can be reliably expected 
to range from Captain Cook to 
Sergeant Preston. ‘We can’t open 
the season later,’’ Holbrook 
explains, “because that pushes 
the World Series into treacher- 
ous weather. The only solution 
would be to cut down the num- 
ber of games.’’ Which will not 
happen until at least three days 
after Bowie Kuhn shows up at the 
Series wearing a Hawaiian shirt 
and sandals. (This should not be 
considered completely unlikely, 
particularly if it is snowing.) 

Consequently, Holbrook tries 
to delay the games he must sched- 
ule into the league’s tundra as 
long as possible. “We try to give 
each team an opening day at 
home and on the road,’ Hol- 
brook maintains. It’s not always 
possible to do this. For example, 
the policy has effectively man- 
dated that the families and loved 
ones of the Seattle Mariners will 


~ not go lonely until at least early 


May. 

Seattle plays indoors, which 
means that it could conceivably 
play baseball all winter (base- 
ball’s lords have probably con- 
sidered this, but will undoubtedly 
conclude that a gang fight be- 
tween the Mariners and the large 
folk who play for the Seattle 
Supersonics basketball team will 
not redound to the credit of either 
the league or the Mariners’ insur- 
ance). ‘Poor Seattle,’” Holbrook 
commiserates. ‘‘They’ve never 
had a road opener, and they'll 
never get one.”’ 

Special days. Oddly encugh, 
holidays can work both for and 
against attendance. The Red Sox, 
for example, play a game every 
Patriots’ Day, an observance that 
has little meaning for the rest of 
the league (no Redcoats ever 
marched on Anaheim). The game 
is played at 11 a.m., so that those 
in attendance can overrun people 
in Kenmore Square to watch the 
runners in the Boston Marathon 
gasp by. The Sox, though, tradi- 
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tionally bomb on Mother's Day. 

‘Attendance drops 10,000 on 
Mother's Day,’’ says Holbrook. 
‘That's a documented fact.’’ 

July 4 is big in Cleveland, and 
Labor Day is probably the only 
day of the year when Baltimore 
can count on a sellout. Since 
Toronto joined the league, Hol- 
brook has had to acquaint him- 
self with Dominion Day (July 1) 
and Victoria Day (May 19, this 
year). 

Conflicts. Only in Chicago, 
New York, and the areas around 
Los Angeles and San Francisco do 
these occur any more, but they 
have an impact that is felt 
throughout the schedule. 

In localities possessed of a team 
in each major league, it is consid- 
ered good scheduling policy to 
keep both teams from playing at 
home on the same day. Not only 
could this cause their audiences to 
cut into one another, but it would 
also guarantee that both teams 
would be out of town simulta- 
neously later in the season. 
Major-league baseball would 
much rather have New York 
without Ed Koch than without 
both the Yankees and Mets. 

Because of this, Holbrook 
works closely with his National 
League counterparts. “Say some- 
thing comes up and the Astros 
have to play away from home,” 
Holbrook explains. ‘‘Now the 
only place they could possibly 
play on that date is New York. 
But the Yankees are in town, too. 
They'll come to me and I'll see if I 
can't move the Yankees some 
place else. It has happened.” 

Special events. In places like 
Cleveland and Baltimore, the city 
owns the stadium. Thus, the city 
can do what it damn well pleases 
with the stadium, including book- 
ing it for a Chamber of Com- 
merce retirement party during the 
baseball season. 

In 1981, for example, the city 
fathers of Baltimore have booked 





the Billy Graham Crusade into 
Memorial Stadium between June 
5 and June 15. As Baltimore gets 
its collective soul saved, the 
Orioles are forced to go on pil- 
xrimages. 

“We already know we've got 
trouble in LA in 1984,’’ says Hol- 
brook. “The Olympics are plan- 
ning to hold some events in the 
Dodgers’ park. Things are always 
changing up when -you don’t 
expect them to.” 

Other sports complicate mat- 
ters as well. In Baltimore and 
Cleveland, football season barges 
in in the late fall. Even in Kansas 
City, where the Royals and the 
football Chiefs have separate 
stadiums within one complex, the 
problem persists. And in 
Toronto, the Canadian Football 
League begins in June, which is 
usually about when the Blue Jays’ 
season ends. 

In Minnesota, meanwhile, they 
don’t like their ball club home 
during fishing season, which is to 
say the beginning of June. No one 
really knows why, except that 
perhaps your average muskel- 
lunge is more exciting than any 
fish who would sign on terms 
dictated by Calvin Griffith. 

Holbrook works on his sched- 
uling almost a year in advance. 
The 1981 schedule is being pre- 
pared, and Holbrook says that 
“we've got a system” to eliminate 
some of the problems that the 
balanced schedule caused. ‘Now 
the Yankees come in here (Bos- 
ton) twice,” he says. “We have it 
worked out that they'll come in 
three times during 1981. I hope 
that will alleviate some of the 
problems that evolved before.”’ 

Once several preliminary 
schedules are developed, Hol- 
brook brings them to his sched- 
uling committee, which is com- 
posed primarily of club  vice- 
presidents. The only two owners 
on it are the Yankees’ George 
Steinbrenner ang Boston’s Buddy 


“LeRoux. ‘‘We talk to the clubs, 


_and see their individual prob- 


lems,’’ he says. ‘‘We have to work 
along with the stadiums, too.” 

Which does not mean that the 
clubs will immediately go along, 
but they generally tumble grudg- 
ingly into line, perhaps because 
they believe in the old baseball 
maxim. (Baseball survives on its 
old maxims. In fact, they work so 
well, that hardly anyone tries to 
think up new ones anymore.) 

This one probably developed 
when a rookie pitcher had his 10- 
game winning streak stopped by a 
tough loss on the road. The kid 
knew that he would have won it 
at home. He walked up and told 
his manager that. 

The manager was a grizzled old 
veteran. He already had two 
asterisks to his credit: most times 
hit by a pitch, patella, World 
Series (*extra innings), and few- 
est concussions, fungo (*third- 
base side). He spit on the kid’s 
shoes and gave him his first les- 
son in baseball fatalism. 

‘Kid, he rasped, ‘‘you gotta 
remember that you make your 
own breaks in this game. 

‘Billy Graham's the same for 


both sides.’ 


Softball 


Continued from page 8 

man Brian Pierce scooped up 
half a dozen crazy-hop ground- 
ers, like Joe Morgan of the 
Houston Astros, and nailed run- 
ners at first. I even had to ad- 
mit that Tom Duggan, third base- 
man for the enemy, dived like 
Texas's Buddy Bell over the chalk 
to crush one particularly hard line 
drive. The game ended 1-0, not an 
uncommon score in this canny 
league, where a fine fielding play 
is as valued as a booming double 
and a shutout is as manly as a 
heme run. Of course, I do not 
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At McLaughlin Pa 


love the splat of ball in glove, the 
ring of an aluminum bat on a 
pitch, simply because I like to 
watch. I was once a player my- 
self. Not in this league, but in the 
Dorchester No. 2 league, where 
my team, the Roxbury Red Raid- 
ers, still plays after 50 years as a 
club. 

The Red Raiders are fiercer and 
less graceful, and 10 years ago, so 
was I. I felt I had to be so tough, 
for I was an odd man on a team 
whose stalwarts had tasted but 
little of my expensive education 
and knew even less of my_pro- 
fession, writing. I need not have 
been so self-conscious. Arthur 
O'Neill, my team’s best hitter and 
wiliest runner, a born Raider, had 
sponsored me: that made me a 
born Raider. I was too late to have 
known the street-gang side of 
Raider life, but not too late to 
receive its legacy — a blood 


Peter Travers 











THINK ACTIVE! 
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You Owe It To Yourself 


You can tell a lot about a Company by its Name. 
At Active our Business is finding You a Better Job. 


We work for you. 
We work with you. 


Secretaries, Legal Secretaries, Executive Secretaries, 
Administrative Secretaries, Typists, Word Processors 


PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY 
WE TREAT YOU WITH RESPECT 


CALL TODAY! 


426-0007 


100 Boylston St., Boston 


/ PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
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PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Boston’s Most Effective Permanent and Temporary Employment Service 
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brotherhood that is more real 
than legend, a protest against the 
entropic conditions of urban life. 
To be a Red Raider is to step out 
of the undertow of Army, job, 
and marriage; the Raiders’ list of 
more than 4000 present and for- 
mer members is a community 
unto itself. It includes architects, 
politicians, lawyers, 
eminents who remember their 
Raider citizenship with pride. For 
the wage-earner, it is advantage- 
ous to be first-name with men of 
influence; for men of influence, it 
is yood fortune to be first-name 
with those who need their inter- 
vention and who in turn might 
defend them physically, if it ever 
comes to that. Such ties are tied 
tighter on the softball field. 

The weakness of the Raiders 
the reason I am cheering on Mis- 
sion Hill though I wear Raider red 

Continued on page 18 
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SHAN YOAN 


RESTAURANT 











COCKTAILS 
ORDERS 
TO TAKE 
OUT 











Mandarin 
& Szechuan 
Cuisine 
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__PLEASECALL-- 
Tel. 491-6725, 491-6726 


485 MASS. AVE. 
(Central Square) 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Municipal Parking in Rear 






Chinese Pastry served 

every Sat. & Sun. from 

11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 

Special Lunch Buffet 

served every Mon. thru 

Fri. from 11:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
















Steve Kuhn/Sheila Jordan Band 


In Concert 


Jonathan Swift’s 
June 24 


Steve Kuhn, piano. 
Sheila Jordan, voice. 
Harvie Swartz, bass. 
Bob Moses, drums. 


New album: 

















ECM-1-1159 


On ECM Records & Tapes 
Manufactured & distributed by 
Warner Bros. Records Inc. 


$ cc 





available at 








at everyday low prices 








+ $ 
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Peter Travers 


Softball 


Continued from page 17 
and black — is that their turf is 
not an entire neighborhood, as 
the Mission Hill League’s is. The 
Raiders are an act of will, an 
artificial grouping. Nothing in the 
cityscape of the Raiders’ ancestral 
dozen blocks of Roxbury’s 
“leaky-roof district’’ distin- 
guishes it from the adjacent dozen 
blocks. Even the circumstance 
that the Raiders, white, are a 
minority among Roxbury’s black 
and Hispanics has not given them 
cohesiveness. The Raiders stray 
beyond bounds. They are born 
Raiders, so the connection can- 
not be purer; and today they can 
be pure Raiders while playing on 
a dozen associated teams in half a 
handful of leagues. A_ specific 
Raiders’ team still plays, very ef- 
fectively, in the Dorchester No. 2 
League; but Mike Fallon, an all- 
American quarterback recently at 
UMass and a baseball prospect 
the Red Sox, true to form, have 
overlooked, can play for the 
Raiders one year, move to the 
Simonelli Club the next, then 
wear the green of the Clancys. 
(Simonelli and the Clancys are all 
born Raiders.) Fallon’s abundant 
bat and omnivorous glove make 
him a talent for all teams, but his 
team-hopping is classic Red 
Raider. I am typical of it. I will 
cheer at Raider games if I feel like 
it; but tomorrow I will be on Mis- 
sion Hill, and most likely the day 
after that as well. 
* + + 

f it is hard to join the roster of 
[: Mission Hill Men’s League 

team, it is easy to come and 
cheer at the league’s games. The 
view from the top of the Hill is 
better than any the tourists see, 
unless they climb the Bunker Hill 
Monument or zoom to the top of 
the Pru. From McLaughlin Park, 
you can count the hills on which 
such better-defined neighbor- 
hoods as Dorchester, Jamaica 
Plain, and West Roxbury are 
spread; behind you looms Bos- 
ton’s skyline, popping through 
the smog in colors. Fans sit on the 
terraced hillside out of which the 
flat of the McLaughlin field is 
scooped; like roof-box fans at 
Fenway, you look down on the 
action. After it is over, you may 
perchance join the teams as they 
head on down to Burke’s or 
wherever for frosties. There is 
also the pride of being at least a 
peripheral part of a Boston 
organization that governs itself. 


There are 25 softball leagues. 


assisted and partially supervised 
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by the city of Boston, but it is the 
independents — about 30, of 
which the Mission Hill League is 
one — that typify what I like best 
about Boston softball. The league 
has its own board of directors, 
pays for itself, solicits its own 
sponsors (in four cases, the team 
members sponsor themselves), 
gets its own umpires, stages its 
own banquet. Its annual banquet 
is a can't-miss social and political 
event on Mission Hill, and little 
wonder: it celebrates an activity 
the participants owe to no offi- 
cial, only to themselves. The 
league has a. president, Bill 
O’Brien, who works for the city; 
but he is valuable to the city 
because of his league leadership, 
not vice-versa. He is not unique. 
Mission Hill’s political leaders, 
state Representative Kevin Fitz- 
gerald among them, play in the 
league because it is a world in 
which they rule, rather than 
merely advocate. 

Such participation by neigh- 
borhood leaders defines the 
independent softball leagues. The 
city’s leagues, of course, offer 
quality softball. Teams win their 
leagues and go on to compete for 
the Mayor’s Cup, which for the 
past two years has been won by 
the incredible (43-1 over two 
years) Comfort Pillow team. 
Those who wish softball played 
for the sake of its moves will not 
be disappointed by Mayor’s Cup 
competition. But the city leagues 
are aggregations that exist only 
on the field. There are industry 
leagues, such as the Media 
League, the Accounting and 
Insurance League, and the Adver- 
tising League, that mirror associa- 
tions important to their mem- 
bers; but the majority of city 
leagues are ephemera into which 
the Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment must breathe the vital signs 
of scheduling, umpiring, and 
home fields. The one advantage 
for softball mavens is that city- 
league teams are easier to join. 
With the players’ casual loyal- 
ties, rosters change rapidly. 

But the independents’ slow 
progress in assimilating new fans 
into their life is worth the wait, I 
think. Your taste may not be Mis- 
sion Hill; that’s all right. Fine 
independent leagues play at 
Washington Park, on Dale Street 
in Roxbury proper; at Barry Field 
(called, locally, ‘‘the Oilys’’), in 
Charlestown; at American Legion 
Field on Falcon Street in East Bos- 
ton; at Garvey Field, on Nepon- 
set Avenue, and on Town Field, 
on Dorchester Avenue, both in 
Dorchester; at the Pine Banks, on 

Continued on page 22 
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.. MOt JUST a band! 
Similar to the artist with his brush, the ability of the musician to 
express and convey his feelings and thoughts can make all the 
difference between a work of art and a masterpiece. 
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ing ‘undercover’ in selective clubs, it is a pleasure to introduce 
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a masterpiece! 
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extraordinaire, STATE OF MIND wi// blow you away! 














BOSTON APPEARANCES: June 14th, Mr. C’S Rock Palace (Lowell) ¢ June 22, 
Main Act (Lynn) ¢ June 28, Club Rendevous (Methuen) e July 4th & 5th, Bell Buoy 


(Scituate Harbor). Check local club listings for new appearances. 


Watch for the summer release of STATE OF MIND’s new single. THE TOURIST/ALONE 
AGAIN and call to hear this and other newly released material at WCOZ (247-2022) and 
AVE 51 @4 i Gove lonr> 101010) B 


Presented by Eye Productions, P.O. Box 217, Cohasset, MA. 02025 617-383-6340 617-749-4128 
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THE BEST MONEY CAN BUY 


Recently legalized by the State of Massachusetts, these 


are the genuine European Halogen headlights that give 
you more than twice the light than your conventional head- 
lights and much better visibility than the new American 


® sealed-beam types — without blinding oncoming drivers. 
These are the very best. Come visit and we’ll show you 
why! (We also have fog, back-up, map and spot lights.) For 


a limited time only with this ad, you will receive a free Key- 


“Light your way to safety” —Sia.c'Z/9ti°areiligicnn *4°9) wen vow pur 
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® 
the louver with 
as 
co ae lift-up 
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Whistler high performance, multi-band radar 
detectors pick up only speed radar. And pick up on Conv enience. 
it long before it can pick up on you. The Whistler 
Radar Eye®. Miles ahead of the rest. 










SHADOW®, the louver with lift-up 
convenience 

®@ Hinged with support rods for easy rear 
window cleaning 

@ Aircraft grade aluminum and stainless 
steel construction 

Cools your car's interior by as much as 20% 
Eliminates carpet fading and upholstery 
deterioration 

Tamper proof locks 

Custom tallored to fit over 50 different cars 
and trucks 





We have 
to choose fr¢ 

















SAFETY-CONSCIOUS 
tect PEOPLE USE WINK 
vor Witiienent WIDE ANGLE MIRRORS 









The Ungo Box was originally developed for the protection of Porsche automobiles. Now owners of 
other fine automobiles, vans, motorhomes and campers can employ this easily installed alarm 
system to protect their vehicles, accessories and contents. 

The Ungo Box contains the most advanced semiconductor technology available. Utilizing the 
latest In thick-film digital integrated circultry, the Ungo Box is engineered to be a complete, fool- 
proof alarm system. The Ungo Box contains only computer-grade components, mounted on Se it il H 
glass-epoxy PC boards with plated-through holes, for long instrument life. The Ungo Box is the e allin a 
ultimate In American craftsmanship and electronic technology. 


©160° “eyes front” rear vision 
®@ Distortion/Glare free 
@ Eliminates blind spots 


WIDE ANGLE MIRROR 








Ask about our 


Paging systems, too! See this. Not this 
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Go with 
the Professional 


The world leader in the manufacture of quality 
steering wheels, MOMO maintains an extensive and 
impressive development department to assure you of 
the highest quality and most advanced steering wheels 
and hub adapters available anywhere in the world. 


Drawing on years of experience, and in consultation 
with many of the world’s top drivers, MOMO has de- 
signed steering wheels that are not only aesthetically 
pleasing but safe and functional as well. Enzo Ferrari, 
Colin Chapman, Giles Villeneuve, Jody Scheckter, Niki 
Lauda, Mario Andretti, Jackie Stewart, Jacky Ickx, and 
Clay Regazzoni are only a few of the driving experts 
who have cooperated with MOMO to ensure you the 
best possible steering wheel. 


15 Different styles to choose from! 
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Front Spoilers 


“The sporty gasoline savers.” 


@ Increase Gas Mileage by decreasing air drag coefficient 
(CW) from 3.8 to 6.0%. Front spoilers will pay for themselves 
quickly by saving you hard cash! 

@ Increase Driving Safety by increasing road adhesion up to 
60%. 

@ Decrease cross wind buffeting by lowering coefficients of 
lateral force (CS) and yawing momentum (CN). 

@ Reduces Front Axel Lift coefficient or lift momentum (CAV) 
from 37.4% for a VW Rabbit to a reduction of 63.5% lift for a 
VW Beetle. 






WE HAVE THE TEST DATA IN BLACK AND WHITE 


How many companies offer the consumer wind tunnel test data results from 
the Mercedes Benz Test facilities? We laid down some heavy cash to test our 
products scientifically before selling them to you. No one made us do it; we 
wanted to know exactly how they would affect your motorcar. Our test data 
allows us to throw our mistakes away... did you ever wonder what the rest of 
the spoiler makers do with their mistakes? 


Available for most foreign and many domestic cars. 
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ve every model and color on display for you 


from, and brackets to fit every car. Come sit... 


And 100’s of other 
ways to increase 
your driving 


safety: 
¥ 

VDO Instruments 

Racemark and B & E Koko mats 

B & E Sisal Mats 

Turbo wheel cleaners 

BWA Wheels 

BBS Mahle Wheels 

Supersprint exhaust systems 

Ansa exhaust systems 

Bilstein shock absorbers 

Black ABS license frames 

H & H Sway bars ~ 

Porsche stainless heat exchangers 

Ferodo & Repco brake pads 

Stahl exhaust headers 

Silicone brake fluids 

Car covers and front end “bras” 

Scheel seating systems 

Simpson helmets 

Allison electronic ignitions 


AND 
LOTS, 
LOTS 

MORE!! 
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“Automotive Accessories for the Discriminating Driver” 


123 North Beacon Street Brighton, MA 02135 


HOURS 
M-TH-9-7 pm 
Fri.-9-6 pm 
Sat.-10-4 pm 
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Softball 


Continued from page 18 

the Jamaicaway; at Columbia 
Park, on Morrissey Boulevard in 
South Boston; at Rogers Park, on 
Foster Street in Brighton; and 
Smith Field, on Western Avenue 
in Allston. It would be difficult to 
drive through the neighborhoods 
of Boston on a zephyrous sum- 
mer evening between seven and 
10 p.m. and not stumble upon a 
game. There are leagues that start 
activities as early as 6 p.m., and 
why not? In summer, certain jobs 
let out early; and how better to 
forget the sweat of labor than 
with the delightful sweat of an at- 
bat and a double play, and with 
an effervescent frosty with one’s 
friends afterward? The partici- 
pants in such rites may seem, at 
first, a bunch too tight to slip 
into, but that is largely a pose. 
Soon enough, you'll know the 
difference between ‘‘slow pitch’ 
and ‘fast pitch’” — and you'll be 
able to tell them from the ‘‘modi- 
fied pitch’ (cf. the ASA 1980 
Official Guide, page 144, Rule 6) 
nearly universal in Boston soft- 
ball. You'll know the _ batting 
averages of your favorite play- 
ers, their earned-run averages, 
their fielding percentages; and, as 
you never will in pro baseball, 
you'll know the players them- 


selves. e 


Twinkle 


Continued from page 6 

tial poles. In effect, most of the 
stars, like the sun, appear to “come 
up” over the horizon in the east and 
‘set’ below the horizon in the west. 
(This would be a lot easier to under- 
stand if only the sun did not ob- 
literate the rest of the sky during 
the daytime.) 

This model is faulty, of course. 
The stars revolving closest to the 
celestial north pole, which in 
Boston is about 42.5 degrees 
above the northern horizon, 
never drop below the horizon, 
and we see them every night. The 
stars closest to the south celestial 
pole behave similarly, and con- 
versely are never seen in the 
northern latitudes. 

There is another key element to 
stellar motion. Unlike the 24- 
hour solar day, the sidereal day — 
the time it takes for a star to make 
one apparent revolution around 
the celestial pole — is approx- 
imately 23 hours and 56 minutes. 
This gain of four minutes a day, 
or about two hours a month, 
means that if someone sees a star 
rising at 10 p.m. on July 1, and 
then goes out at 10 p.m. on July 
15 and looks at the same slice of 
the sky, he won’t see the star 
there, because it will be posi- 
tioned an hour farther west along 
its path. After 12 months, how- 





a Six-Week 


Fitness Vacation 
For Only °25 


(without leaving home) 


Your No-Stress Holiday Features: 
© Fun Aerobic Dance Routines © 
© Relaxing Steam and Sauna © Perky Group & 
Individual Exercises © Nutritional Programs 

© Exhilarating Needle Showers © Private Dressing 
Rooms & Lockers © The Comradery of others with 


similar interests 


Continuous Tanning 


(Sorry, no overnight accommodations!) 


“THE FITNESS FOLKS’ 


ever, the daily four-minute gain 
translates into 24 hours, and on 
the following July 1 at 10 p.m., 
the star will be seen exactly where 
it was a year earlier. 

When stars are called ‘‘summer 
stars,” they are, according to 
Carr, ‘‘those you can see an hour 
after twilight in summer’ — or, in 
other words, those visible at a 
convenient time. The July 1 10 
p.m. rising star, for example, 
could be seen in exactly the same 
position on April 1 at 4 a.m., if 
only one were hearty enough to 
climb out of bed at that hour. 


+ + + 


It is generally agreed that in 
these parts, the winter sky, which 
includes Sirius, the brightest star 
in our heavens, is the most spec- 
tacular show of the year. Summer 
does not get rave reviews. ‘The 
summer does not have an excep- 
tional number of interesting 
objects in the sky,”’ says Carr. But 
we don’t care. The following is a 
summary of some of. the stellar 


-highlights of the “summer sky” 


as it would be seen at 10 p.m. in 
the middle of June and on the first 
days of July, August, and 
September. 

June 16. The most famous star 
group, and part of the constel- 
lation Ursa Major (Great Bear), is 
the Big Dipper, with its familiar 
ladle shape. It is fairly high in the 
sky, west of overhead. The two 
pointer stars at the end of the 
Dipper’s bowl always indicate 
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Est. 1975 


Serving 50 N.E. Communities 
Open 9-9 Mon. - Fri. « 


9-3 Sat 


Come Celebrate Our Anniversary 
Specials for the month of July! 


Opening Special! 


KW 


Prudential Center, & Hyde Park! 


Swimming Pool and Whirlpool Privileges — Swim for Exercise, Health and Fun! (Boston Location Only) 
Also in Boston we have Behavior Modification Programs! 


Government Center 
64 Staniford St., Boston 
227-4500 


788 Boylston St., Boston 
267-4646 232-7440 


Prudential Center 





Brookline Village 
62 (Rear) Harvard St. 


Hyde Park 
1295 River St. 
364-9310 





Polaris, the not very bright but 
extremely important North Star. 
Polaris remains practically sta- 
tionary, about 40 degrees above 
the northern horizon in Boston, 
and represents the north celestial 
pole around which the other stars 
seem to rotate. Polaris is also part 
of the handle of the Little Dipper, 
in the constellation Ursa Minor 
(Little Bear). The brightest visible 
star is the orange Arcturus, in the 
constellation Bootes (Herdsman), 
found almost overhead, south of 
Polaris. Spica, a bright blue star in 
Virgo (Virgin), is visible fairly 
low in the southwestern sky, and 
northwest of Spica is Regulus, a 
brilliant star in Leo (Lion), sink- 
ing in the western sky. 

July 1. The Milky Way, that aptly 
named band of hazy-looking 
stars, can be seen in the eastern 
sky on dark, clear nights. Also 
prominent in that area now is the 
Summer Triangle, formed by 
three first-magnitude (very 
bright) stars in separate constel- 
lations. The brightest member of 
the triangle is Vega, a bluish star 
overhead in the constellation Lyra 
(Lyre). Then comes Altair, to the 
southeast of Vega, the brightest 
of three adjacent stars that make 
up the head of Aquila (Eagle), 
which is in the Milky Way. 
Almost directly north of Altair is 
the third member of the triangle, 
Deneb, the brightest star the 
constellation Cygnus (Swan), and 
also in the Milky Way. 

August 1. The Milky Way and its 
constellations now stretch almost 
diagonally across the sky from 
northeast to southwest. Sagittar- 
ius (Archer), a large constellation 
distinguishable by a small rec- 
tangle of four stars representing 
the archer’s body, is seen low in 
the southern sky and apears to be 
chasing Scorpius (Scorpion), 
which lies just to the west. The 
most noticeable star in Scorpius is 
the reddish Antares, the fourth- 
brightest star in the sky at this 
point, which is at the head of the 
poisonous arachnid. 

September 1. Cassiopeia, a W- 
shaped constellation consisting of 
five stars, is in the northeastern 
sky; the open side of the W 
points to Polaris. Capella, a bright 
star in the constellation Auriga 
(Charioteer), is rising in the 
northeastern sky, just outside of 
the Milky Way. Fomalhaut, one 
of the 20 brightest stars, is located 
in the head of Pisces Austrinus 
(Southern Fish), which appears to 
be swimming backward in the 
southeastern sky. The Great 
Square of Pegasus, which is an 
asterism, or star group not 
officially designated as a constel- 
lation, can be seen in the eastern 
sky, and is notable for the four 
bright stars that form the square. 

+ * + 

When looking at the stars, 
which moved about the sky but 
did not significantly change posi- 
tion relative to one another, early 
astronomers noticed other celes- 
tial bodies meandering through 
the constellations. The name they 
were given — planets — comes 
from the Greek word for wan- 
derer. 

The orbits of all the planets 
around the sun fall roughly into 
the same plane, and they always 
look to be traveling along a belt of 
12 constellations known as the 
zodiac. The names of the con- 
stellations of the zodiac are fa- 
miliar to anyone who reads the 
daily horoscope, frequents sin- 
gles bars, or knows the sound- 
track to Hair. 

Planets also can be distin- 
guished from stars because they 
do not appear to twinkle as do the 
members of the constellations in 
which they are found. Five of the 
planets, Venus, Mars, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mercury, are visible 
to the naked eye (although the 
last orbits the sun so closely that 
it is a rare sight indeed); recently, 
all five of them were visible in the 
evening twilight. The best way to 
follow their progress is to keep 
track of the constellations in 
which ‘they are scheduled to ap- 
pear. 

Venus, the brightest in the sky, 


can sometimes be detected even in 
daylight. As it follows the sun 
closely, Venus is seen either as a 
“morning star’ in the east, be- 
fore sunrise, or as an ‘‘evening 
star” in the west, after sunset. 
During the first part of June, she 
will be visible after sunset, to dis- 
appear and then reappear as a 
morning star by mid-July. Venus 
then will be a morning star in the 
constellations Taurus (Bull) and 
Gemini (Twins) for the rest of the 
summer. 

Mars, the red planet, will spend 
June in Leo and July and August 
in Virgo, and should be visible 
after sunset for most of the sum- 
mer. 

Jupiter, almost as bright as Ve- 
nus, hovers in Leo through Sep- 
tember, while yellowish Saturn 
pays a visit to Virgo for the sum- 
mer. Both should be visible in the 
evening for the next month or so, 
with Saturn staying in the sky 
longer. Saturn’s famous rings, 
which can at times be seen with 
binoculars, are currently visible 
only through a high-powered 
telescope. 

There are a few other celestial 
occurrences happening this sum- 
mer. Comets, with their shining 
tails, often promise great view- 
ing (remember Kahoutek?); they 
are either predictable, like Hal- 
ley’s comet (next due in 1986), or 
unexpected. Unfortunately, Carr 
reports that none of the predict- 
ed comets this summer will-be 
visible to the naked eye. 

What we like to call falling or 
shooting stars are more accurate- 
ly meteoroids — fragments of ce- 
lestial debris that burn up when 
they enter the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. One meteor shower, ex- 
pected to be brilliant, will take 
place this summer near the con- 
stellation Perseus, which will be 
in the eastern sky during the mid- 
night hours in mid-August; the 
action should be most spectacu- 
lar. 

Some brisk sunspot activity 
this summer could cause charged 
solar particles to enter our mag- 
netic field and gravitate to the 
north pole, causing the glow 
known as aurora borealis, or 
northern lights. (This spectacle is 
most obvious in the Arctic*re- 
gion, and one would have to trav- 
el at least as far north as Maine to 
get a view.) 

While the position of stars and 
other heavenly objects can be the- 
oretically pinpointed with little 
difficulty, it is difficult for the 
casual observer to tell the celes- 
tial bodies without a scorecard. 
For this reason, anyone interest- 
ed in stargazing should avail him- 
self of any of a number of visual 
and literary-aids. 

Monthly publications such as 
Sky and Telescope, Astronomy, 
and Star and Sky help explain 
what is happening overhead and 
provide charts to illustrate it. 
Easy-to-use devices like the ‘‘Star 
and Planet Locator,’’ sold at the 
Museum of Science, plot out ce- 
lestial activity very simply. 
Among a plethora of sky-orient- 
ed literature, H.A. Rey’s The 
Stars is recommended as an excel- 
lent introductory work. 

There are several astronomical 
programs functioning about 
town. The Boston University Ob- 


servatory, atop 705 Common- 
wealth Avenue, opens its tele- 
scope to the public every 


Wednesday at 8 p.m.; remember 
the words of one astronomer who 
warns that ‘‘telescopes can’t see 
through clouds.’’ "The Harvard 
College Observatory, at 60 Gar- 
den Street, in Cambridge, now 
operates a public program every 
third Thursday of each month, 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. And a 
entitled ‘The Stars To- 
night’ is featured every day ex- 
cept Monday at 3:00 p.m. at the 
Hayden Planetarium. 

The best deal of all, however, 
and one of the surest ways to 
keep track of the planets is to call 
the Harvard Smithsonian Center 
for Astrophysics ‘‘Earth and 
Space Report,’” at 491-1497. A 
recorded voice will preview the 
upcoming week in the sky. @ 
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CHECKLIST 


@Do you like to browse through collectables in 
congenial atmosphere? 

@ Do you need furniture or accessories to add to your 
: home? 

@ Do your children require furnishings or equipment 
or games? 

@ Do you or your family hunt for sporting goods winter 
or summer? 

@ Do you enjoy the success of snaring attic treasure 


bargai ns? 
ee Do you want to buy or sell any of the above? Sorry, 


no clothes. 
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If you checked any box above, you 
should come in and look us over. 


EVERY WARE LIMITED 


THE CONSIGNMENT SHOP 
43 White Street, Belmont 
Waverly Square, off Trapelo Road 


484-2006 fe) 
HOURS: Tue. to Sat. 10 to 4 

















TEACH ENGLISH 
IN CHINATOWN 


Volunteer or work study stu- 
dents to tutor Chinese adults in 
English. Hours at your conveni- 
ence. Year around Bi-Lingual 
Cantonese English. ESL teach 
ers also wanted. 





EXPENSIVE 


FURNITURE 
CHEAP! 


“Small ad — Big buys” 
Quint’s Discount Furniture 
535 Main St., Malden 322-6650 
Open Every Night Until 9 PM 
LOCAL AREA - FREE DELIVERY 
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Boston, MA 02111 
426-0628 
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PHOTO SALE 


For years thousands of satisfied customers have enjoyed 
the OLD FASHION SERVICE, tow prices & quality name 
brand products from 


BRIDGEWATER CAMERA 


Now you can enjoy the same saving at our newest location 


CANTON CAMERA 


LOCATED IN DOWNTOWN CANTON CENTRE 


THE RICOH KR-5 
35mm CAMERA 


Designed & Priced 
for the beginner 





While supplies last 


As advertised on TV 
* Interchange lens 
* Adjustable settings 








» Rockit 
Records 


Route One Northbound 
15 min. over the Tobin Bridge 





New & Used Records" 
& Tapes 


Imports 
Local Singles 
Special Orders” 
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(in or out of print) 
Wide assortment 


of Buttons Plenty of free 
Magazines (U.S.-U.K.) parking 
. Rt. 1 Northbound 
Rock n° Roll Books Augustine's Plaza 
Posters Saugus 233-7805 
Audiophile LPS Right next door to 
Rare Records Tech Hi Fi 
Mon.-Fri. 11-9 
Support local music Sat. 11-6 


the world over 


CASH IN OR TRADE IN YOUR 


USED RECORDS AND TAPES 
— ALL RECORDS GUARANTEED — 


























UP TO $20 ON YOUR OLD CAMERA 


“Regardiess of age or condition 
ben heen This RICOH might 
Cost you only $103.00 











PENTAX-K 


135mm -REE 


TELEPHOTO LENS ELECTRONIC 
for above camera FLASH 


S 88 With this ad 
and purchase 
of this camera 


ALL SUPPLIES LIMITED 
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Jet. Rte. 18 & 28 — 537 Washingten St. 
Bridgewater Ctr. 697-2229 ‘ Canton 828-4740 
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OPEN si 
M-Sal. 9:30-5:30 M-Sat. 10-5:30 
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Have you ever compared the cost of having 
a stranger answer your phone with the cost 
of having Code-A-Phone? 
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Typical 3-year costs for Typical 3-year costs for 
an answering service: Code-A-Phone: 
Basic 24 hour service ANUSIAL LOSS 
Covers ¢ all $300 S$ 90 
Excess calls char 
xte 
TOTAL IN 3 YEARS $1,447 TOTAL IN 3 YEARS 
I fi hi ’ : Boston, MA. Hartford, CT. Auburn, ME. 
2 ep ony): Oninaast (617) 569-5310 (203) 527-8968 (207) 772-8137 


P.O. BOX 230, 80 BORDER STREET, EAST BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02128 
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Saints 


Continued from page 5 

gin martyr who is revered in 
Sicily. She is invoked against evil 
spirits, leprosy, and thunder- 
storms, but you'd think she was 
the patron saint of ballroom 
dancing. At the end of her Sun- 
day afternoon procession, after 
the half-hour tug of war in which 
the men who carry the statue en- 
gage, they dance her into the 
street at the Four Corners (Han- 
over and Battery Streets) to 
shouts of, ‘Hey, Aggie-baby!’’ 
Says Jimmy Limoli, “It’s really 
nice; they put on quite a show.” 
Highlights — Nightly concerts at 
8 p.m.; Friday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon processions. The 
tug-of-war and “dance” begin 
around 6:30 p.m. on Sunday. 

La Madonna della Cava, August 
8, 9, and 10, Hanover and Bat- 
tery Streets. Our Lady of the 
Cave, the story goes, appeared 
three times in a boy’s dream and 
instructed him to go to a spot 30 
miles away and dig. The boy went 
and dug, and found the 
Madonna’s statue tucked into a 
cave. Obviously a story of faith. 
After a dream like that, I’d just 
roll over and go back to sleep. By 
the way, this is the feast’s 16th 
anniversary. 

Highlights — Nightly concerts at 
8 p.m., Friday night and Sunday 
afternoon processions through the 


Conca Vasquez 


A saint oes marching. 


streets. Pin a dollar on her when 
she goes by so the society doesn’t 
go into the hole this year. 

La Madonna del Socorsso, 
August 14, 15, 16, and 17, Lewis 
and North Streets. Vincent 
“Cowboy” Catanzaro relates that 
this feast began after fishermen 


found. a marble statue of the 
Madonna in one of their nets off 
Sicily. The Fisherman's Feast, as 
it is sometimes called, is the 
second largest — and longest — 
feast. The event that folks around 
here wait for is the ‘‘flight” of a 
young girl dressed as an angel, 


who “‘flies’’ (on cables) from a 
second-story balcony across the 
street to the Madonna’s statue, 
recites a poem to it in Italian, and 
flies back. In case of fog at the 
feast, the angel maintains a hold- 
ing pattern or is instructed to con- 
tinue on to Providence. 





INTRODUCING 
GAFSTAR 7500 


SERIES 


SHEET VINYL 
FLOORING. 
IT’S BRILLIANT! 


It's tough. it’s beautiful, it’s affordable GAF's brand new 
NO-WAX sheet viny! flooring with that classic ceramic look 


® Special NO-WAX Brite-Bond™ Surface for easy maintenance 








Just kidding, Cowboy. 
Highlights — Nightly concerts; 
blessing of boats off Waterfront 
Park on Thursday night; Sunday 
at 6 p.m. there will be a pie-eat- 
ing contest, sack races, and the 
flight. 

Feast of St. Rosalie, August 22, 
23, and 24, North and Lewis 
Streets. A virgin martyr of the 
12th century, St. Rosalie was 
made principal patron saint of 
Palermo - after an outbreak of 
plague was stayed when a vic- 
tim, directed in a vision, found St. 
Rosalie’s bones in a nearby cave. 
We're told this one is revived for 
the first time in quite a few years. 
They're looking for folks to 
mingle. 

Highlights — Nightly concerts at 
8 p.m.; Friday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon processions. 

Feast of St. Anthony of Padua, 
August 29, 30, and 31, Endicott 
and Margin Streets. This is the 
big one that sends North Enders 
out of town for the weekend. 

Born in Portugal in 1195 (orig- 
inal name: Ferdinand), St. 
Anthony was a brilliant -member 
of the Franciscan Order whose 
learning and eloquence made him 
an imposing figure, in spite of his 
small size and corpulence. He is 
said to have worked miracles, and 
his persuasive sermons drew 
enormous crowds and converted 
the heretics who abounded in 
northern Italy. Anthony died in 
1231, and has been: designated 
patron saint of the poor. 

Butler, in his Lives of the 
Saints, finds no satisfactory rea- 
son that Anthony is also invoked 
to find lost articles. People in the 
North End, however, say he 
works for them. 


Highlights — Nightly 8 p.m. con- 
certs; big processions on Friday 
night and on Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons. The statue starts 
out covered with gold jewelry and 
coins donated over the years, and 
ends up covered with fresh cur- 
rency and checks. 
Feast of St. Lucy, September 1, 
Endicott and Margin Streets. The 
women’s auxiliary of St. 
Anthony’s society puts on this 
_ celebration of a fourth-century 
virgin martyr. She is invoked 
against hemorrhages. because St. 
Lucy once took her mother to the 
tomb of St. Agatha in Sicily and 
told her to pray for relief, which 
she received. Don’t ask why St. 
Agatha isn’t the patron saint of 
those afflicted with this malady. 
Possibly on account of her 
name, which is suggestive of light 
or lucidity, St. Lucy was also 
invoked during the Middle Ages 
by those who suffered from eye 
trouble. She is also the patron 
saint of lamplights and Venetian 
gondoliers, whose song, ‘Santa 
Lucia,’ is an affectionate tribute 
to her. 
Highlights — An afternoon pro- 
cession and evening concert. e 


® Durable. resists scuffs, stains, fading 

® Quite-Cor* foam interlayer for warmth’and comfort 
underfoot 

® Variety of elegant patterns. rich colors 


GAF Sheet Viny! rtd 
SEE OUR VAST SELECTION 
Newton Floorcraft 
LINOLEUM TILE AND CARPET CO. 
130 GALEN ST., WATERTOWN 
(Exit 17 Mass. Pike Between 
Newton Cor. & Watertown Sq.) 
DAILY 9 a.m. ab Tg 


FREE PARKING WED. 'TIL9 ea m. 
CALL 926-2616 Mastercharge & 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR FLOORS} 


Carpet Rugs up to 
90% off 


e 9x12 as low as *89* 
e Heavy nylon carpets 
. 10 colors. Pad & 
installation *9°% /sq. yard. 


Made in USA of OLEFIN 
8’2”x11’6” $4139.95 
5'7"x 8'4” $99.95 
4’x 6’ $49.95 
2’x 3'6” $18.00 
Newton Floorcraft 


LINOLEUM TILE AND CARPET CO. 
130 GALEN ST., WATERTOWN 
(Exit 17 Mass. Pike Between 
Newton Cor. & Watertown Sq.) 
DAILY 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
FREE PARKING , 


CALL 926-2616 sorcherge 8 VISA 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR FLOORS 


Clase és F Kerman fa. . 
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Creat © Navy ¢ Sail Blue : ° Claret 
Made of solution dyed OLEFIN Ill, a 
most stain and fade resistant rug fi- 
ber. 
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ewton Beverage Shop, 
1220 Chestnut Street 
Newton Upper Falls 






WE FEATURE THE 
FINEST WINES FROM 


AROUND THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA 


Cabernet 

’'70 Louis M. Martini special Selection 
’'70 Sebastiani Proprietor’s Reserve 
’'73 Louis M. Martini Private Reserve 
’'74 Beaulieu Vineyard George de Latour 
‘74 Buena Vista cask 25 

’74 Clos Du Bois Proprietor’s Reserve 
’74 Louis M. Martini Private Reserve 
'74 Robert Mondavi Reserve 

'74 Sterling 

'75 Richard Carey Special Reserve 
’'75 Clos Du Val 

’75 Cuvaison 

75 Fetzer Estate Bottled 

’75 Franciscan Private Reserve 

‘75 Mill Creek 
’'75 Sonoma Vineyards Alexander's Crown 
‘75 Sterling 

'75 Sterling Reserve 

'75 Willow Creek Limited Release 

'76 Beaulieu Vineyard 

'76 Burgess vintage Selection 

‘76 Callaway 

‘76 Carneros Creek 

'76 Chappellet 

’76 Conn Creek 

76 Fetzer Lake County 

’76 Fetzer Estate Bottled 

’'76 Franciscan 

‘76 Jordan 

’'76 Robert Mondavi 

’'77 Almaden monterey County 

‘77 Burgess 

‘77 Chateau Chevalier 

’'77 Clos Du Val 

'77 Dry Creek 

'77 Kenwood Jack London Vineyard 

'77 St. Clement 

'77 Spring Mountain 

'77 Stag’s Leap napa Valley 


Zinfandel 

'73 Caymus Liberty School 

’'73 Louis M. Martini Special Selection 
‘74 J.J. Haraszthy 

’'74 Louis M. Martini special Selection 
75 Fetzer Mendocino County 

'75 Robert Mondavi " 

’75 Chateau Montelena 

’76 Clos Du Val 

’'76 Louis M. Martini 

’'76 Sonoma River West Old Vines 

77 Callaway 

’77 Fetzer Ricetti vineyara 

’'77 Joseph Phelps Biack Mountain Vineyard 
"77 Ridge Coastal Range III 

'77 Ridge san Luis 

’'77 Willow Creek Limited Release 








Chardonnay 

‘77 Beaulieu Vineyard 

‘77 Robert Mondavi ° 
’'77 Sonoma. Vineyards Chaik Hill 
'77 Spring Mountain 

'77 Sterling 

‘78 Chateau St. Jean Robert Young 
'78 Clos Du Bois Second Release 
78 Hacienda “Ciaire De Lune” 

’78 Sonoma River West Vineyard 

’'78 Willow Creek Limited Release 


Johannisberg Riesling 
‘77 Chateau St. Jean Belle Terre 
’'77 Chateau St. Jean Cole Ranch 
‘77 Conn Creek 

’'77 Veedercrest steitzner Vineyard 
’°78 Buena Vista Heritage 

’'78 Hacienda Late Harvest 

’'78 Robert Mondavi 

‘78 Joseph Phelps 

'78 Joseph Phelps ate Harvest 
’'78 Sonoma Vineyards Le Baron Late Harvest 


FRENCH 


Bordeaux 

’70 LesForts DeLatour (Paviliac) 

’71 Domaine De Chevalier (Gaaves) 
‘73 Chateau Latour (Pavillac) 

’'74 Chateau Beychevelle (st. Julien) 

’74 Cos D’Estournel (st. Estephe) 

’74 Chateau Giscours (Margaux) 

’'74 Chateau Gloria (st. Julien) 

’75 Chateau Lascombes (Margaux) 

'75 Chateau Latour (Pavillac) 

’'76 Chateau Daveac (Margaux) 

’76 Chateau Lafite Rothschild (Paviliac) 
’76 Chateau Margaux (Margaux) 

’76 Chateaux Mouton Rothschild (Pavitlac) 


French White Wines ... 


Recommended By Terry Robards 


’78 Cartier Blanc De Blancs 
N.V. Chanson Blanc De Blancs 
’'77 Chateau Levite 

N.V. Moreau Blanc 


Burgundy & Other Regions 
'72 Cros Saint-Denis (Bertagna) 
'74 Cote-Rotie “La Moline” 1st case 
’'76 Chablis Premiere Cru “Beugnon” 
(Domaine Testut) 
’76 Clos Vougeot (Domaine Des Varoilles) 
‘76 Gervey Chambertain Ler Cru “cios De Varoilies” 
76 Monthelie (trevenin) 








’'77 Chablis Grand Cru “Blanchot” (miiar) 

'77 Chablis Premier Cru “montee De Tonneree” (Robin) 

’77 Meursault (Matrot) 

'77 Muscadet De Serve & Maine Surlie(metaireau) 

'78 Beaujolais Villages (Sadot) 

’'78 Chassagne Montrachet (Drouhin) 

78 Flurie (Sapin) 

’'78 LaForet (Drouhin) 

’'78 Moulin-A-Vent(sapin) 

78 Pouilly Fuisse (sapin) 

’78 Pouilly Fume Blanc (wiidman) 

'78 Puligny Montrachet “Close Des Callerets” 
(Drouhin) 


Champagne 

'70 Bollinger R. D. 

’'73 Laurent Perrier Grande Sielle 
'71 Moet & Chandon Dom Perignon 
'73 Mumm’s Rene LaLou 

'73 Perrier Jouet Flower Bottle 

'71 Pol Roger Private Reserve 

'75 Roederer Cristal 


GERMAN 


*Kabinett 


'75 Johannisberger Erntebriner 

'75 Oberemmeler Altenberg (Reverchon) 

'75 Rudesheimer Burgweg (Altenkirsh) 

'77 Bornheimer Aldelberg 

'77 Wehlener Sonnenuhr (0r. Pauly-Bergwelier) 


Spatlese 

’75 Rudeshimer Bischofsberg (aitenkirsh) 

'76 Graacmer Himmelreich (or. Dauly-Bergweiler) 
’76 Lorcher Pfaffenwies (aitenkirsh) 

'76 Ockfener Bockstein (Reverchon) 

'76 Vrziger Scmwarzlay (Heiz & Knod) 


Auslese 

76 Graacher Himmelreich (Heitz & Knod) 
’76 Kalistadter Scheurebe (wesser-Schmitt, 
’76 Wemlener Sonnenuhr (Adams) 


ITALIAN 


’70 Barbaresco (Calissano) 

’71 Amarone (Lamberti) 

’71 Banolo (Calissano) 

’74 Verrazzano Chianti Classico 

’75 Antinori Chianti Classico Riserva 
N.V. Ruffino Orvieto Secco 


AUSTRIAN WINES 


From Klosterfelier Siegendort 

’'77 Pinot Blanc Kabinett 
’'76 Gewurtraminer B.A. 
‘76 T.B.A. Weissburgunder 








We reserve the right to limit quantity. 





Price may change subject to product availability. Not responsible for typographical errors. No dealers allowed. 






















the ultimate... 


Automotive Security System 
























Chapman’ 


66 772 Any. investment in the purchase of a new car or car 
INSU RANCE MAN stereo should be protected. Visit Boston's largest 
Security system 


professional auto alarm and security company and 
save up to 15% off your 1980 Massachusetts com- 
prehensive coverage. If you own a domestic or for- 
eign car, from a compact to the most exotic, Sound 
Service craftsmen can professionally install the world’s finest security devices. All prices quoted include parts 
and labor with all work fully insured. Every alarm is installed right the first time with all parts and labor warranted 
for as long as you own your car. From simple kill switches to a sophisticated Chapman system, Sound Service 
can professionally install one right for your car and budget. Systems are available from as little as $19.95 com- 
pletely installed. Choose from well known respected names such as Chapman, Empire, Harcor and more. For a 
free no hassle consultation as to how to secure your car once and for all, visit Boston’s leading alarm specialists 
today at Sound Service, Inc., 8 Brighton Avenue, Alliston, Mass. 02134. , 





Professional auto stereo and mobile telephone installations also available to discriminating consumers who de- 
sire nothing less than the best. 


Total Protection System features CHAPMAN-LOK 

Chapman because... with siren alarm for maximum protection of auto, 

@ Chapman-Lok automatically locks the hood, disables ignition contents, trunk, under hood, wheels and towaway. 

system and sets siren alarm system from within the car simply Other siren alarms are useless without locking hood 
by depressing push button. Siren cannot be tampered with and ignition. 

and car cannot be started. 











— 





ee 





@ Siren Alarm sounds for two minutes when doors or trunk are Oa a ey ON 
opened or vehicle is jacked up, shuts off, and resets itself ems C$ Special Key Operated 
P 7°. fm Hood & ignition Lock 
automatically. E a 
@ Motion detector protects doors, trunk, glass, wheels, or if 


auto/truck is jacked up or towed away. ee is 


@ Detect-Alarm 100% Solid State electronic current sensing device “SS 
with prewired plug-in harness for ease of installation, unmatched cK 


reliability, and performance. ie 
@ Panic button (optional) allows you to sound alarm from inside motion bare) 


auto if threatened in any way. ; Detector 


@ Flasher (optional) flashes headlights and/or sounds horn when 100 Decibel 
alarm sounds. eisai 

@ No holes to drill in fender and no frozen locks — entire Chapman 
Total Protection System controlled from inside vehicle with 
approximately 15 second entry delay. 

@ Chapman one-year warranty. 


Disables 
ignition 


+ 










The installation and use of a Chapman System can save 15% a year on applicable automobile insurance pre- 
miums in the state of Massachusetts. Check with your local insurance representative in other states for sim- 
ilar discounts. 



















— 





[ee - Sound Service inc. 
*. 8 Brighton Ave. 
Boston, MA 


(617) 783-2495 
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it’s a moonroofl Ifs a vent! 
lts a sunroof 


Deluxe sunroof features 
Solar cool mirrorized tempered glass 
Opened or removed, 
it provides economical air conditioning. 


COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATIONS 


- $249." 


(for most compacts and Imports) 


Don’t let another summer go by without one! 
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<w=ee Sound Service of N.H., 
160A South Beech St. 
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EURUS “BO 


Galleries, museums, and movies 


Hang it up 


GALLERIES AND 
MUSEUMS 


Ars longa, argentum breve, or, in 
layman's terms, painting and sculp- 
ture will be with us long after the 
Hunt boys stop fooling around. Dur- 
ing the summer is when all those 
house painters on the North Shore 
bring outside what they've been 
working on all winter, and a lot of it 
is worth looking at. Exhibits tend to 
change on short notice, so watch 
the weekly arts listings in the 
Phoenix. /n_ these listings, we've 
limited ourselves to galleries in 
Massachusetts (in Boston, unless 
otherwise noted), but the museums 
are all over 


GALLERIES 


A Street Gallery, 211 A St., 268- 
3764. Wed. through Sat. from noon 
to 5 p.m. Through July 12, national 
small-works competition winners. 
From July 12, gallery artists, by ap- 
pointment. 


Alpha Gallery, 121 Newbury St., 








536-4465. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. New talent 
through July 3. July 12 through Aug. 
30, group show by gallery artists. 
Areta, 161 Newbury St., 266-4466. 
Also on Winter St., Edgartown, 
opening June 15. Haitian art. 

Art Asia Gallery, 8 Newbury St., 
536-7575. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through June 
21, domestic and export wares from 
18th- and 19th-century China. 

Art Colloquium, Old Town Hall, Der- 
by Square, Salem, 745-7618. Mon. 
through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Through June 28, five women 
using different processes. July 11 
through Aug. 2, drawings and sculp- 
ture by Virginia Gunter. Aug. 8 
through 30, group sculpture exhibi- 
tion. 

Art Institute of Boston, 700 Beacon 
St., 262-1223. Opening later in the 
summer. Call for schedule. 
Artisan’s Cooperative, South 
Market, Faneuil Hall Marketplace. 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. and on Sunday from noon to 6 
p.m. Clothing and wallhangings. 
Arvest Galleries, 77 Newbury St., 
247-1418. Mon. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Nineteenth--and 20th- 
century American paintings. 


BAAK Gallery, 59 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0407. Tues. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Through June 26, 
paintings, pastels, and lithographs 
by Jane Horner. June 26 through 
August, prints, paintings, ceramics, 
and jewelry by American and Euro- 
pean artists. 

Jacqueline Becker Gallery, 118 
Newbury St., 267-0569. Mon. 
through Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Botanical illustrations, etchings 
by Jacques Villon, antique 
calligraphy, and 19th- and 20th- 
century prints and drawings. 

Boris Gallery, .35 Lansdowne St., 
261-1152. Mor. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through July 8, 
photographs by Edward Muybridge. 
July 8 through Aug. 22, employee 
exhibit. From Aug. 26, photographs 
by Bob Coletti. 

Boston Architectural Center, 320 
Newbury St., 536-3170. Mon. 
through Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m., Fri. through Sun. from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. June 16 through July 3, 
prints by DeStefano, Houck, and 


‘Seymour. July 7 through Aug. 1, 


works by Gaetano Alibrandi. Sept. 1 
through 13, industrial fabrications 
by Steve Young. 


Boston Public Library, Wiggin 
Gallery, Copley Square, 536-5400. 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and on Sat. until 6 p.m. 
Through July 31, Working in Boston, 
photographs frorn 1920-to 1970. 
From Aug. 6, European portraits of 
the world of Islam. 

Boston Visual Arts Union, 77 North 
Washington St., 227-3076. Tues. 
through Fri. from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Open Wed. until 8 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. June 17 
through July 26, soft sculpture. 
Botolph, 44 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
868-6967. Mon. through Fri. from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Prints by Corita, 
Myers, Bradford, and Lange, and 
pottery by Megan Hart. 

Childs Gallery, 169 Newbury St., 
266-1108. Tues. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Upstairs, through 
Aug. 6, “Rediscoveries in American 
Painting.” Downstairs, through July 
5, European and American 
drawings. July 10 through Aug. 20, 
prints and drawings by Leo 
Meissner. From Aug. 26, prints by 
Anders Zorn. 

Colortek, 330 Newbury St., 267- 
6503. Mon. through Fri. from 8:30 


a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Employees’ show. 
Copley Society, 158 Newbury St., 
536-5049. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June 27, 
paintings by Janet Black and Ruth 
Ross. July 1 through 31, Mood of 
New England — Past and Present 
competition. Closed in August. 
Cutler/Stavaridis, 354 Congress 
St., 482-4151. Wed. thrthrough Sat. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Through June 
30, paintings by Scott Brodie. 
Earthlight Gallery, 249 Newbury St., 
266-8617. Tues. through Sat. from 
11 am. to 6 p.m. Science fiction 
prints, sculpture, and jewelry. 
Closed in August. 
Gallery at Ars Libri, 711 Boylston 
St., 536-3264. Mon. through Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sat. 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Photography 
and prints. 
Gallery in the Square, 665 Boylston 
St., 426-6616. Mon. through Thurs. 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Open on Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 10 noon to 6 p.m. Through 
June, new works by Gino Hollander. 
July, group show featuring Will 
Barnett. July 14 through 20, cells 
Continued on page 30 








Eat, Drink & 








Be Literary. 


Ch 


Patés» Home-made ‘Soups 
Hot Entrees & Seasonal Specials 
Delicious Salads « Assorted 

Sandwiches « Cheeses « Fresh 
FruitseEspressoeApeéritifs, beers 





& Wines. 


Breakfast through Late Supper 
190 Newbury Street at Exeter, Boston « 536-0095 


Open Monday through Thursday 8:30-11; Friday 8:30-Midnight: 


Saturday 9:30-Midnight; Sunday 11-5 


Harvard 


Café 


Book Store 
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ELECTRIC CONSUMPTION 














The EMERSON QUIET KOOL'‘WATT 
WATCHERS” the answer to high 
priced power and hot Summer days. 
Stop by today and see our Watt 
Watcher line. 6,000 to 22,000 BTU 
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Even the price is a breath of fresh air. 


All the reasons for buying an air conditioner are in our name 








Amesbury 
Federal Radio 
28 Friend St 


Arlington 
Avery Radio 
1201 Mass. Ave 


Auburn 
_ Auburn TV 
9 Howe St. 


Bedford 
Walcott Sales 
313 Great Rd 


Bellingham 
Bellingham Electric 
250 Pulaski Bivd 


Boston 
Boston Ship Service 
103 Broad St 


N.E. Radio 
33 Stanhope St 


Shermans 
11 Bromfield St 


Yale Electric 
98 Canali St 


Boylston 
Boylston Electric 
37 Main St. 


Bridgewater 
Ernie's TV 
12 Broad St 


Brighton 
Reed TV 
364 Washington St. 


Brockton 
Booth Radio 
143 Belmont St. 
Central Radio 
187 Main St. 


Brookline 
Banleys 
144 Harvard St. 


Commonwealth Builders 
375 Boylston St. 


Cambridge 
Harvard Coop 
1400 Mass. Ave. 
Herson Cycle Co. 
1250 Cambridge St. 


Charlestown 


Connie McCarthys, Inc. 


73 Main St. 


Chelsea 
Slatons Jewelry 
288 Broadway 


Dorchester 
Geneva Electric Co. 
501 Geneva Ave. 


Duxbury 
Lagreca Bros. 
501 364 Summer St. 


Framingham 
Garino's 
151 Concord St. 
Franklin 
A. Simon & Sons 
54 E. Central St. 


Gardner 
Rome Sales 
210 Main St. 


Gloucester 
Modern Home Appi 
E. Gloucester Plaza 


Haverhill 
Gobbie & Reynolds 
116 White St 


Lawrence 
Barons TV & Appl. 
118 Essex St. 


Leominster 
Airport Sales 
180 Crawford St. 
Sabetelli, Inc 
54 Main St. 
Lowell 


Shanahan Electric 
489 Westford St 


Available at these fine dealers: 


Lynn 
Modern TV 
47 Market St. 


Marlboro 
C&B TV Appi. Sales & Ser. 
250 Maple St 


Medfield 
A&DTV 
501 Main St. 


Medford 
Tufts Radio 
206 Mystic Ave. 


Medway 
Medway Hardware 
125 Village St. 


Melrose 
Hugo's of Melrose 
424 Main St 


Methuen 
Guarantee TV 
146 Lowell St. 


Natick 
C&S Oil & Heating Co., Inc. 
7 Middlesex Ave. 


Newburyport 
Music Centre of Newburyport 
33 Pleasant St. 


Newton 
Silver Lake Electronics, Inc. 
337 Watertown St. 
Norwood 
Samhurst Appliance 
60 Central St 
Peabody 
Appliances Unlimited 
216 Main St 
Quincy 
Hancock Tire & Appl. 
115 Franklin St. 
Standard TV 
1554 Hancock St 


Raynham 
Buy & Save 


models available. 





Reading 
Doyon's TV Sales & Ser. 
328 Main St. 


Revere 
Reliable Heating, Inc. 
144 Broadway 


Roxbury 
National Radio 
2185 Washington St. 


Salem 
Highland Sales 
278 Highland Ave. 


Tobin TV 
115 North St. 


Tri-City Sales 
272 Highland Ave. 


Salisbury 
Emerson, inc. 
355 Bridge Rd. 


Somerville 
Somerville Lumber 
779 McGrath Hwy. 


Stoughton 
S & T Appliance 
69 Canton St. 


Sudbury 
Phelps TV 
357 Boston Post Rd 


Waltham 
ATV 
984 Main St. 


Village Home Center 
411 Waverly Oaks Rd. 


Warrendale Appl 
12 Warren St 


Wellesley 
Jarvis Appi 
958 Worcester St 
W. Bridgewater 
Pierce Refrigeration 
Rte. 106 
439 E. Center St 


W. Roxbury 
Blue Hill Radio 
1898 Centre St. 


Weymouth 
Rich Furnituré & Appl. 
1350 Washington St 


Weymouth TV 
791 Broad St. 


Whitman 


Vaughan & Benson 
20 Church St. 


Winchester 
Winchester Appl. 
15 Thompson St. . 


Winthrop 
Allied Fuet 
44 Pauline St 


BRADLEES 
Hingham, Watertown, 
Framingham, Kingston, 
Swampscott, Somerville, 
Dedham, Walpole, 
Medford, Burlington, 
Tauton, Dorchester 
Chelsea, Chelmsford, 
Brockton, Somerset, 
Salem, N.H.., 
Nashua, N.H. 


THE FAIR 
Spencer, Milford 
Worcester, 

W. Boyiston 
and Whitinsville, Ma 
GROSSMANS 
Billerica, Brockton 
Medford, Wellesley 
Quincy, Walpole, Danvers 
LECHMERE SALES 
Cambridge. Dedham, 
Danvers, Framingham 
Springfiéld, Manchester 
New Hampshire 


ZAYRE 
Available in all stores 
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Continued from page 28 

from Walt Disney films. 

Gallery Naga, 67 Newbury St., 267- 
9060. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June 21, 
paintings by Paul Shapiro. June 24 
through July 19, group show. July 22 
through Aug. 30, invited artists. 
Gallery Nature and Temptation, at 
Kaji Aso Studio, 40 St. Stephen St., 
247-1719. By appointment. 
Ceramics, watercolors, and paint- 
ings by studio members. 

Garret Galleries, 340 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge, 864-2660. Mon. 
through Fri. from 10:30 a.m. to 6 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Printmaking show by Sullivan, 
Thomas, Crump, and McCombs, 
and art glass by Stephen Correia. 
The Glass Veranda, 36 Newbury St., 
267-3779. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Through June 
30, works by eight New England 
glass artists. July 1 through 31, 
works by Art Reed. Closed in 
August. 

Graphics 1 and Graphics 2, 168 
Newbury St., 266-2475. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. From June 28, prints by gallery 
artists. 

Graphiks, 175A South Market, 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 523-2846. 
Mon. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 6 
p.m. Continuing shows, including 
Miro, Dali, Bragg, Folon, Man Ray, 
and Agam. 

The Group Gallery, 286 Bradford 
St., Provincetown, 487-0275. Open 
from 11 a.m to 2:30 p.m., and from 7 
to 11 p.m. Open on Fri. from 8 to 11 
p.m. Group show of local artists. 
Guild of Boston Artists, 162 New- 
bury St., 536-7660. Tues. through 
Sat. from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through June 27, members’ works. 
Closed in July and August. 

Harcus Krakow, 7 Newbury St., 262- 
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4483. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. June 27 through 
Aug. 31, American works on paper, 
1900 through 1980. 

Hayden Gallery, at MIT, 160 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge, 253- 
4680. Daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Wed. evenings from 6 to 9 
p.m. Through June, 22, architecture 
by Aldo Rossi and photos by 
Gretchen Garner. Closed July and 
August. 

Hirshberg Gallery, 344 Boylston St., 
266-0933. Mon. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m., and on Sun. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June 30, 
group photo show. Concerts and 
events throughout the summer. 
Impressions, 275 Dartmouth St., 
262-0783. Tues. through Fri. from 10 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June 30, 
works by~contemporary New 
England artists. July, abstract 
drawings by Dawes, Friedlaender, 


Holmstrom, Jackson, Miyasaki, 
Rogers, Westlake. Aug., contem- 
porary American works on paper 


and ceramics. 

Kanegis Gallery, 244 Newbury St., 
267-6735. By appointment only. 
Master graphics by Picasso, Miro, 
Chagall, Calder, and others. 
Kennedy Gallery, at Polaroid, 770 
Main St., Cambridge, 577-5177. 
Tues. from noon to 6 p.m., and on 
Wed. through Fri. from 11:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. June 17 through July 18, 20- 
by-24 color photographs. July 22 
through Aug. 29, SX-70 show. 

Kiva Gallery, 231 Newbury St., 266- 
9160. Tues. through Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Through July 15, 
photos by E.S. Curtis. Closed July 
16 through Labor Day. 

Ben Kupferman Gallery, 115 Atlan- 
tic Ave., 742-1982. Tues. through 
Sat. from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Jewelry 
and bronze and concrete sculpture. 
George Lewis Gallery, 20 Newbury 
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St., 267-6306. Tues. through Fri. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Paint- 
ings by Lewis, and sculpture by 
Robert Roesch and David Lee 
Brown. 
Lopoukhine/Nayduch, 354 
Congress St., 426-4973. Wed. 
through Sat. from noon to 5:30 p.m. 
Through July 9, sculpture by 
Elenore Prager and Carol Cohen. 
July 10 through 26, Boston Universi- 
ty Artisan certificate of merit 
winners. Aug., gallery artists. 
Mobilia, 348 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 876-2109. Mon. through Sat. 
from 10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Closed 
Mondays in July and Aug. Through 
June 30, soft sculpture by Salley 
Mabor. From June 21, leather 
sculpture by J. Pearson. From July 
2, fantasy clothing by Maurah. 
Mykonos Gallery, 121 Lewis Wharf, 
227-2709. Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 11 p.m., and on Sun. from 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Photos by 
Constantine Manos, prints by 
Birdszy, collages, silkscreens, and 
monotypes by Lily Kristensen. Also 
tiles, needlepoint, tapestries, 
jewelry, kilns, and Flokati rugs from 
Greece and Turkey. 

Nielsen Gallery, 179 Newbury St., 
266-4835. Tues. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Early 20th- 
century prints and drawings, plus 
paintings and drawings by Amenoff, 
Berthot, Di Donna, Dworkin, New- 
ton, Quaytman, Rotterdam, and 
Snyder. 

Nucleo Eclettico, 37 Clark St., 742- 
7445 (between 5:30 and 7:30 p.m.). 
Open by appointment. June 7 
through 29, large paintings by A.M. 
Hardy. July 5 through 31, 
photographs by Tom Bloom. 
Photoworks, 755 Boylston St., 267- 
1138. Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. June 16 through July 
11, photographs by Shulee, Ong. 
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July 14 through Aug. 15, works by 
Kenneth Hannon. 

Piano Craft Gallery, 791 Tremont 
St., 536-2622. Call for hours and in- 
formation. 

Prestige Gallery, 175 Newbury St., 
536-9372. Mon. through Sat. from 
10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Works by 
gallery artists. 

Project Arts Center, 141 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge, 491-0187. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9:30 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through July 3, 
photographs by Jody Ross. 
Through July 9, glass sculpture by 
Autio, Biggs, McLoud, and Sexton. 
From July 14, paintings by Margaret 
Grimes. 

Pucker/Safrai Gallery, 171-3 New- 
bury St., 267-9473. Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Through July 31, 20th-century 
landscapes by gallery artists and 
others. Aug. 1 through Sept. 4, 
Canadian Eskimo soapstone sculp- 
ture. 

Rockwell Gallery, 69 Harvey St., 
Cambridge, 354-6287. Tues. 
through Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Clos- 
ed Sat. in July. Closed in Aug. Local 
contemporary fiber artists. 
Rolly-Michaux, 290 Dartmouth St., 
261-3883. Tues. through Sat. from 
10:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Master 
graphics by Miro, Calder, Dali, 
Delaunay; Appel, Boulanger, 
Vasarely, and Clave. Silkscreens by 
Sokol and McKnight. Paintings by 
McKnight, d'Almeida, and 
Bansemer. Sculpture by Wilson and 
Marinsky. ; 
Rotenberg Gallery. 130 Newbury 
St., 261-3747. Tues. through Sat. 
from. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 30, paintings by Rotenberg 
and graphics by Agam, Alvar, and 
Neiman. 

Thomas Segal Gallery, 73 Newbury 


St... 266-3500. Tues. through Sat. 
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from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Closed on 
Saturdays in July. Closed last two 
weeks in Aug. Through June 25, 
paper works by Bengston, Dzubas, 
Francis, Noland, and Tullis. June 28 
through Aug. 15, recent collages, 
paintings, and prints by Steven Sor- 
man. 
Helen Shlien Gallery, 354 Congress 
St., 482-9866. Wed. through -Sat. 
from noon to 5 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment. Through June 28, paintings 
and drawings by Natalie Alper. July 
2 through 26, pastel drawings by 
George Burk. Also multi-media per- 
formances throughout July. 
Society of Arts and Crafts, 175 
Newbury St., 266-1810. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through June 30, contemporary 
furniture, July and Aug., gallery art- 
ists. 
Studio 36, 36 Bromfield St., 426- 
6639. By appointment. Works of 
Ajami, Brown, Byrnes, Herrmann, 
and others. 
Sunne Savage Gallery, 105 New- 
bury St., 536-1910. Mon. through 
Fri. from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Through 
June 28, contemporary drawings, 
paintings, and sculpture of the 
human figure. From July 1, new art- 
ists. 
Ten Arrow, 10 Arrow St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-1117. Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. American blown 
glass, Paolo Soleri bells, pottery, 
glass, jewelry, and wood. 
281 Gallery, 281B Newbury St., 267- 
5279. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Local artists. 
Vision Gallery, 216 Newbury St., 
266-9481. Tues. through Sat. from 
11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Photographs. 
Closed in Aug. 
Vose Galleries, 238 Newbury St., 
536-6176. Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 
Continued on page 32 








400 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 


Nightly Specials include 


Baked Stuffed Lobster 
Calamarie over Lingujni 
Heavy Steer Sirloin Steak S 


Yardella’s 


Italian — American Restaurant and Lounge 






Free 





Live Entertainment in Lounge 
featuring 


) Mae Arnette and Friends 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday 


®ve», ggOmierset Hotel, Boston, MA 
Sen ‘uiilPhone 536-4223 
validated parking in Somerset Garage 




































We buy all used records 
WE SELL ALL KINDS OF MUSIC 


High cash paid or trade 
ROCK-JAZZ-BLUES-CLASSICAL-ETC. 


NEW-USED-OUT OF PRINT 
(AVERAGE PRICE PER ALBUM) 


$2.00-$3.00 


(10% off with student !|.D. or over 
$20.00 in purchases). 

























Clothes for... 
Stage, Show 
Rock, Disco 
or 

Fun! 

“We have 
all the 
clothes” 


THE ONLY PLACE § 
170 BUY 

BROCK 'N’ ROLL 
pSTAGE CLOTHES 1 


B special 10% discount 
gvith copy of this ad. 


ata MM 
wm Ae Xx 


4% — Group discounts 


Master charge © 
ys & Visa cards 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


Satin-Sparkle-Glitter 
First with New York & th 
West Coast Fashions m 


931-537 Broadway (RT) 28 *y 
LAWRENCE, MASS 682-1632 


Be it hard rock or dressy show. 
We have the styles to fit your act. 


M Personal checks accepted 


Hours: 10-8:30 P.M. Tues. & Fri. 
10-5:30 P.M. Mon., Wed., Thurs., Sat. 
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TULA 


Lux has evolved into an engineering audio firm known to 
produce the finest audio equipment that technology will allow. 











LUX PD-277 
AUTOMATIC 
DIRECT DRIVE 
TURNTABLE. 





LUXMAR R-1045 
DUO-BETA 45 WATTS 
PER CHANNEL. 


Duo-Beta means the skillful utilization of two 
Negative Feedback circuits. Soft reproduction 
in the mid to high frequency range, as well as 
a DEC servo circuit for a tight bass and 
electronic and reproduction balance through 
the entire spectrum of audible frequences. 







Lux gives you 
the best of both worlds. 


The best is the convenience of an automatic and the 
superb performance of a manual player. You've got 
them both ... and a lot more, including .03% wow and 
flutter and 60 dB S/N ratio. Direct drive is the way to 
go ... when you get it from Lux. 


LUX K-12 
STEREO CASSETTE DECK. 














LUXMAN R-1120 A 
: STEREO TUNER/AMPLIFIER 
Realtime Processing POWER OUTPUT. 


and DC Amplification. 


Power Output is 120 watts per channel 
minimum continuous power, both channels 


This is what superiority means. . . 30 to 20,000 - drive into 8 ohms, from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with 


Hz response with 60 dB S/N (Dolby on). no more than 0.02 percent total harmonic 
Because Lux’s K-12 is metal-tape ready, for distortion. Intermodulation distortion is less 
exceptional bandwidth and dynamic range, than 0.03 percent. 


with unsurpassed transient response. Take 
the Lux listening test today. 


% & HI-FI 


TAKE THE T 10 ~ 480 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 9-5 WEEKDAYS 


ARLINGTON ST. 2 10-5 SATURDAY 
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a.m. to 4 p.m. Through July, pain- 
tings by Charlies H. and Marcia 
Oakes Woodbury. 


Wenniger Graphics, 164 Newbury” 


St., 536-4688. Mon. through Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Through June 
21, WPA Printmakers. 


MUSEUMS 
Massachusetts 
Berkshire Museum, 39 South St., 
Pittsfield, (413) 442-6373. Mon. 
through Sat. from 10.a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. Early 
American to contemporary, in- 
cluding Old Masters:and Hudson 

River painters. 

Brockton Art Center, Fuller 
Memorial, Oak Street, Brockton, 
588-6000. Through Aug. 30, 
Aspects of the '70s, with paintings 
by Motherwell, Poons, Diebenkorn, 
and others. Plus ongoing exhibits of 
sculpture, armor, and decorative 
arts from Europe before Columbus. 
Bunker Hill Pavilion, 55 Constitu- 
tion Rd., Charlestown, 241-7575. 
Daily from 9:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
Multimedia representation of both 
sides of the battle. Admission, 
$1.50. Children and senior citizens, 
75 cents. 

Busch-Reisinger Museum, 29 
Kirkland St., Cambridge, 495-2338. 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
4:45 p.m. Through June 26, 
drawings by Horst Janssen. Closed 
Sat. in July and August. Admission 
free. 

Children’s Art Centre, 36 Rutland 
St.. Boston, 536-9666. Mon. through 
Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. July, 
children’s work. Aug., staff works. 
Free admission. 

Children’s Museum, Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston, 
426-8855. Tues. through Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Fri. until 9 
p.m. After July 1, the museym will 
be open every day from 10 a.m. to6 


7 al 
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p.m., and on Fri. until 9 p.m. This 
season's features include a three- 
story cut-away city street and 
house, the Hall of Toys, Computer 
games, and a two-story Japanese 
artisan’s house. Admission, $3.50. 
Children and senior citizens, $2.50. 
Admission on Fri. after 6 p.m. is 
$1.50. 

Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute, South St., Whately, (413) 
458-8109. Tues. through Sun. from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Prints, drawings, 
paintings, furniture, sculpture, 
silver. Collections of Renoir, Monet, 
Gainsborough, Homer, and others. 
Admission free. 

Concord Art Association, 15 Lex- 
ington Rd., Concord, 369-2578. 
Tues. through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 
4:30 p.m. American Art of the 
Revolutionary War period and early 
19th century. Admission, five cents. 
Children, free. 

Danforth Museum, 123 Union Ave., 
Framingham, 620-0050. Wed. 
through: Sun. from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 24, realist art of the 
1970s. 

DeCordova Museum, Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln, 259-8355. Tues. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and on Wed. until 9:30 p.m. Open on 
Sat. from noon to 5 p.m., and on 
Sun. from 1:30 to 5 p.m. Through 
August 31, recent directions in 
photography. Adult admission, 
$1.50. Children and senior citizens, 
50 cents. 

Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, 495-2397. Through July 


6, color printing. June 30 through - 


Aug. 25, paintings from Boston. July 
7 through Aug. 17, landscapes. Aug. 
18 through Sept. 27, “The Seven 
Gods of Good Fortune.” Also lec- 
tures. Call for scheduele. 

The French Library, 
Marlborough St., Boston, 266- 4381. 
From June 17, paintings by 
Anastasia Drummen. 


Jesse Graham, Inc. 






































eat in Oak, Oak w/Wainut Stain, 
Maple or Mixed Hardwoods 
Fabrics include Corduroy; Haitian 


Cottons and a Wide Selection of 
other materials 


Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
Boston, 566-1401. Tues. through 
Sun. from 1 to 5:30 p.m. An authen- 
tic Venetian palace. Through Sept., 
“Mrs. Isabella Stewart Gardner's 
Boston” — news clippings and 
photos. Suggested contribution $1. 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester, 283- 
2020. Daily from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Guided tours through this medieval 
castle. Russian icons and other 
religious art. Admission $2.50. 
Children $1. Lectures and concert 
series. 

Harvard University Museum, Ox- 
ford St., Cambridge, 495-2248. 
Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
4:30 p.m. Exhibits on mineralogy, 
zoology, geology, archaeology, 
botany, and glass flowers. Admis- 
sion, $1. Children, 50 cents. 

Higgins Armory Museum, 100 
Barber Ave., Worcester, 853-6015. 
Tues. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Open on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. 
The largest public collection of ar- 
mor in the Western hemisphere. The 
history of arms from the Stone Age 
to the 17th century. Medieval and 
Renaissance paintings, tapestries, 
stained glass, and battle banners. 


Admission, $1.50. Senior citizens, 


$1. Children, 50 cents. 

Holyoke Museum, 335 Maple St., 
Holyoke, (413) 534-3350. Mon. 
through Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m. Closed 
on Saturdays in July and August. 
Seventeenth- to 20th-century Euro- 
pean and American paintings, 
decorative arts and scrimshaw, and 
American Indian artifacts. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to5 
p.m., and on Wed. until 9 p.m. Open 
on Sun. from noon to 5 p.m. July 9 
through Aug. 31, American Im- 
pressionism. Adults, $1.25. 
Students and senior citizens, 75 

















COFFEE TABLES 


ee 


cents. Children, 50 cents. Free ad- 
mission after 2 p.m. on Wed. 
Lowell Museum, 560 Suffolk St., 
Lowell, 459-6782. Daily from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. A working textile mill, with 
exhibits on the history of the city. 
Admission $1. Children and senior 
citizens, 50 cents. 

Mead Art Museum, Amherst 
College, South Pleasant Ave., 
Amherst, (413) 542-2335. Open dai- 
ly from 1 to 4 p.m. Closed in Aug. 
American, French, and English 
17th- to 19th-century art, prints, 
decorative arts. Admission free. 
Merrimack Valley Textile Museum, 
800 Massachusetts Ave., North An- 
dover, 686-0191. Tues. through Fri. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sat. 
and Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Machines, 
tools, textiles, and photographs 
relating to the textile industry in New 
England. Admission, $2. Children 
and senior citizens, $1. 

MIT Historical Collections, 265 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
253-4444. Mon. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Telephones (from 
A.G. Bell to Picturephones), 
architectural drawings, early. scien- 
tific instruments, historical portraits, 
paintings and photographs, early 
electrical motors and meters, 
crystallograhpy instruments and 
models. Free admission. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 479 Hun- 
tington Ave., Boston, 267-9300. 
Wed. through Sun. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Tues. from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Through June 22, 19th-century 
American watercolors, 20th-century 
European drawings, photographs 
from 1850 to the present, plus 
masterpieces of Dutch silver. 
Through Sept. 7, “Birthday Cards 
for Boston.” July 22 through Aug. 
24, contemporary art of Senegal. 
From July 29, textiles and 
costumes. All summer, the MFA will 
display European paintings, and 
ship models, plus its permanent 
collection of painting, sculpture, 














Standard or Custom Sizes 
‘also available in Maple, or Oak with Wainut Stain 


Custom made furniture also available. 


960 Massachusetts Ave. 


Cambridge, 


MA 02139 


617-876-5880 


We aiso carry a complete line of fine hardwood furniture, tables, beds, & ladder back chairs. 
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and mummies. Admission, $1.75. 
Children get in free. Senior citizens 
get in free on Fri. 
For the past few seasons, the 
Museum of Fine Arts has been tak- 
ing its act on the road, setting up 
displays at locations around the city, 
and thus bringing art to the people. 
— MFA at Faneuil Hall, an exhibit 
of art featuring figures with wings, 
and a display of costumes from 1790 
to 1963. Admission free. 
Call the MFA for information con- 
cerning other special exhibits 
around town. 
Museum of Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut 
St., Springfield, (413) 732-6092. 
Tues. through Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Paintings and sculpture from 
the 13th to the 20th century, and 
Oriental art from the past 4000 
years. Lectures and concerts. Ad- 
mission free. 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 
33 Marrett Rd., Lexington, 861- 
6559. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 
noon to 5:30 p.m. Volunteer 
militiamen in America, architectural 
and landscape photographs of 
Richardson and Olmstead, 
chromolithography — the art of art 
reproduction, furniture from the 
Rococo revival. July 3 through Aug. 
29, stereographs. Free admission. 
Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, 723-2500. Mon. through 
Thurs. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. (in July 
and Aug. until 5 p.m.), and on Fri. 
from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Antique 
autos, Van de Graaff generator, 
computers, energy, music, space. 
Through Aug. 3, photographs of 
Hopi Indian ceremonies. Admission, 
$4. Students, senior citizens, and 
servicemen, $2.50. Reduced admis- 
sion after 5 p.m. on Fri. 

— Charles Hayden Planetarium. 
Call the Museum for show times. 
Daily, “The Stars Tonight.” Through 
June 23, celestial navigation. June 
24 through 29, summer stars. July 1 
through Sept. 1, remnants of a 
supernova. Admission, 50 cents 
above Museum fee. 

Museum of the American China 
Trade, 215 Adams St., Milton, 696- . 
1815. Tues. through Sat. from 1 to 4 
p.m., group tours by appointment. 
Chinese landscape porcelain. Ad- 
mission, $3. Students and senior 
citizens, $1.50. Children under 12, 
free. 

Museum of the National Center of 
Afro-American Artists, 300 Walnut 
Ave., Boston, 442-8820. Tues. 
through Sat. from 1 to 6 p.m., and 
on Sun. from 1 to 8 p.m. Through 
July 12, prints from 1600 to 1950. 
From July 12, contemporary 
Senegalese art. Admission, $1.25. 
Children, 50 cents. 

Museum of Transportation, 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston, 426-6633. Daily from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Fri. until 9 
p.m. Vehicles, artifacts, graphics, 
multi-media shows. Rides on 
steamboats, fire engines. Adult ad- 
mission, $3.50. Children, $2.50. 
Senior citizens, $2. After 6 p.m. on 


Fri., admission is $1.50. 
New England Aquarium, Central 
Wharf, off Atlantic Ave., Boston, 


742-8870. Mon. through Thurs. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Fri. until 9 
p.m. Open on Sat. and Sun. until 6 
p.m. Sharks, sea turtles, a dolphin 
show, sea lions (outside the 
aquarium building and free for all to 
gaze upon), otters, penguins, and 
scuba divers. Films and marine ex- 
hibits, too. Admission, $4. Students, 
senior citizens, and servicepeople, 
$3. Children, $2.50. Reduced ad- 
mission on Fri. evenings. 
Old Corner House, Main St., 
Stockbridge, (413) 298-3822. Daily 
except Tues. from 10 a.m to 5 p.m. 
Norman Rockwell paintings and ex- 
hibits. Admission, $2. Children, 50 
cents. 
Peabody Museum, East India 
Square, Salem, 745-1876. Mon. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m to 5 p.m., 
and on Sun. from 1 to 5 p.m. Ex- 
hibits on maritime history, 
ethnology, natural history of Essex 
County, Chinese decorative objects, 
steamship posters, marine painters 
of Marseille, sculpture by Beverly 
Benson Seamans, contemporary 
New England boat building, and the 
northwestern frontiers of China. Ad- 
mission, $2.50. Students and senior 
citizens, 75 cents. 
Provincetown Art Association and 
Museum, 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown, 487-1750. Daily ex- 
cept Mon. from noon to 4 p.m. and 
from 7 to 10 p.m. Through July 6, 
paintings relating to James Joyce. 
June 20 through July 6, members’ 
works on paper, Henry Hensche. 
July 11 through 27, members’ 
works, photographs by Norma Holt. 
From Aug. 1, works by Hans Hof- 
mann and his students, works by 
Edwards Corbett, prints from area 
collectors. Admission, $1. Children 
and senior citizens, 50 cents. 
Sandwich Glass Museum, 129 Main 
St., Sandwich, 888-0251. Daily from 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sandwich 
glass, historical American whiskey 
flasks. Admission, $1.50. Children, 
25 cents. 
USS Constitution Museum, 
Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, 426-1812 (really). Dai- 
ly from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Riggings, 
Continued on page 34 
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Visit These Elegant 
And Unique Shoppes 


























Summer Furniture Sale Special 


Recline in Style 
A SAVE 52 


FAMOUS 
BURRIS or 


|= 

L&@ZRERALINE 
WALLAWAY 
RECLINER 


recliner chair 
ot strong Herci 
ny! Th e Walla away 


LIMITED TIME » 
3 DAYS ONLY Our Reg $ 
END SAT., JUNE 14, 5 PM 5229 177 


OPEN 10 ‘TIL9 P.M 
SAT. 10'TIL5 
745-4110 
VISA 
MASTERCHARGE 


65 JEFFERSON AVE. BUDGET TERMS ARRANGED 
SALEM, MA. e> nty of Free Parking 

















Featuring 
N.Y. Sharp Cheddar Cheese 
Garlic and Herb Spread 
lle De France - 60% Brie 


<> PAUL W. MARKS 
SE9 CHEESE. SOP 








PICKERING WHARF, SALEM 744-3079 
FANEVIL HALL MARKET PLACE 227-0905 








Great Food (not all hot all delicious) 
Great Fun (we take reservations for 6 or more) 
Great Price (dinner won't break the bank) 
TAKE OUT AVAILABLE — LUNCH SERVED 
ALL DAY - 
95 PLEASANT ST., M’HEAD 631-9722 
OPEN 7 DAYS 11:30 A.M.-10 P.M. 








Goldbrooch. 
The Workshop, 
1868 








Designers, Appraisers 
Jewelery Buyers 


Village Plaza, Marblehead 
631-8263 























Hersheldon’s 
Leather 


A ‘ 
eae = “Quality leather 
L : B goods” 
Ad “OG ; aa 3 
Nesp \ $ aa 


Fs <g \. 





© Coats ® Bags 

® Belts @ Hats 

@ Buckles’ e Briefcases 
@ Shoes e@ Vests 

® Boots @ Wallets 


® Genuine Ivory Scrimshaw 


Pickering Wharf & 
Provincetown, Cape Cod, Mass. 


144-3777 











Mark 
has been looking 
for you. 


Mark has been looking for you. In fact, he’s 
been all around the world looking for you. He’s 
been looking in little out-of-the-way Euro- 
pean boutiques. He’s been looking into new 
up-and-coming American design houses. 

And what Mark has found, he’s found espe- 
cially for you. The individual young woman 
who wants classic clothes, but wants them to 
be unique. 

Obviously Mark likes you to look your best. 
Discover Mark for yourself. After all, he’s been 
buying out the world for you. 


mark 
company 


Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston 
East India Square, Salem. 














CheVery 
Best 


selectionof fine grecting 
rds 
a 


Spirit sac! Fil Beotston 








PRE i gt op 





ae. 4 GIN TL 


Lunch e Dinner ¢ Brunch 


Washington Street at 
Atlantic Avenue 


Look for the orange and brown awning 





Telephone: 631-9152 




















affordable 
elegance 





gd. Chadwith jewelers | 


pickering wharf 


- salem 
745-5636 























Bewitching 
Yarns 


Over 1000 kinds & colors of 
yarns from all over the 
world. Needlepoint, Painted 
Canvases, Crewel, Rugs, 
Instructions, Kits for 
beginners or advanced. 
Open 7 days. 




















Summer’ ne 


in Cape Cod 


Look for our special Cape Cod Supple- 


ment in the July 4 Edition of the 


HE BOSTC 


Phoenix 








e Restaurants 
e Clubs e Recreation 


For Advertising 

rates & information 
Call Steve Jackson 
536-5390 


e Hotels ¢ Beaches 


—- 
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Continued from page 32 
hammocks, knots, cannons, but no 
sails. See how Old Ironsides was 
built. Admission, $1.25. Senior 
citizens, 50 cents. Children, 25 
cents. Children under 6 get in free. 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, 
222 State St., Springfield, (413) 773- 
1194. Daily except Mon. from noon 
to 5 p.m. American and European 
painting, arms and armor, Oriental 
and Asiatic art. Admission free. 
Williams College Museum of Art, 
Lawrence Hall, Williamstown, (413) 
597-2429. Daily from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Paintings, sculpture, decorative 
arts, furniture, and photography 
from America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Admission free. ? 
Worcester Art Museum, 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester, 799-4406. 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Through June 22, photographs by 
Kipton Kumler. From July 1, 
photographic: exhibit. Admission, 
$1. Children and senior citizens, 50 
cents. Free admission on Wed. 
Worcester Science Center, 222 
Harrington Way, Worcester, 791- 
9211. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
am. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 


noon to 5 p.m. Working miniature 
railroad, firefighting equipment, 
100-year-old kitchen, star theater, 
outdoor exhibits, zoo. Admission, 
$2.50. Children and senior citizens, 
$1.50 


Connecticut 

Aldrich Museum of Contemporary 
Art, 258 Main St., Ridgefield, (203) 
438-4519. Wed., Sat., and Sun. from 
1 to 5 p.m. Contemporary paintings, 
sculpture, and graphics. Sculpture 
garden. Admission, $1. Children 
and senior citizens, 50 cents. 
Museum of Art, Science, and In- 
dustry, Park Ave. (off Merritt Pkwy. 
at exit 47), Bridgeport, (203) 372- 
3521. Tues. through Sun. from 2 to 5 
p.m., and on Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Indian and Asian exhibits. 
Donation requested. 

New Britain Museum of American 
Art, 56 Lexington St., New Britain, 


(203) 229-0257. Daily except Mon. - 


from 2 to 5 p.m. American sculp- 
ture, graphics, illustrations, and 
paintings. Works by Wyeth, 
Whistler, Copley, Homer, Sargent, 
and others. Admission free. 


Yale Center for British Art, 1080 
Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 432- 
4594. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 
5 p.m. Paintings, sculpture, books, 
prints, drawings by British artists. 
Lecture, film, and concert series. 
Admission free. 

Yale University Art Gallery, 1111 
Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 436- 
0574. Tues. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 2 to 
5 p.m. American art, silver, and 
decorative arts. European, Greek 
and Roman, and near- and far- 
Eastern art. Through July 13, cor- 
onation sketches by E.A. Abbey. 
Through Aug. 21, American water- 
colors. 


Maine 
Bowdoin College Museum of Art, 
Walker Art Building, Brunswick, 
(207) 725-8731 ext. 275. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and from 7 to 8 p.m. Open on Sun. 
from 2 to 5 p.m. Colonial and 
Federal portraits, antiques, medals, 
prints, and European paintings. 
From July 18, female nude sculp- 
tures by Nadelman, Lachaise, and 


Archipenko. Admission free. 
Colby College Museum of Art, 
Mayflower Hill, Waterville, (207) 
873-1131 ext. 221. Mon. through 
Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon and from 
1 to 4:30 p.m. Open on Sun. from 2 
to 4:30 p.m. Paintings and water- 
colors by John Marin, 19th-century 
portraits and landscapes. From July 
23, West African art. Admission 
free. 
William A. Farnsworth Library and 
Art Museum, Rockland, (207) 596- 
6457. Mon. through Sat. from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Nineteenth-century fur- 
nishings and decorative arts. Ad- 
mission free. 
Museum of Art of Ogunquit, Shore 
Rd., Ogunquit, (207) 646-8827. 
Mon. through Fri. from 10:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sun. from 1:30 to 5 
p.m. Contemporary American paint- 
ing and sculpture. Admission free. 
Portland Museum of Art, 111 High 
St:, Portland, (207) 775-6148. Tues. 
through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and on Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
American art and special exhibits in 
a Federal-style house. Admission 
free. P 
Continued on page 36 








Photography 
For 
Dancers 
and Performers 
by A. Epstein 
Professional - Creative 
- Experienced - 
Portfolio ¢ Portraits ¢ 
Performers 
Answering Service 
367-9000 
Call 1-784-3265 








BABCOCK 
DAY CAMP 


Ages 2-8 years. 
Long established, all 
activities, transportation. 
$40 a week. 


277-9832 











WE KNOW THE JUST THE 
PRINTER FOR YOU! 


SEE JOHN CHATTERTON AT 


Phoenix 

TYPOGRAPHY 

100 MASS. AVE. ¢ 536-5390 
MORE THAN JUST TYPESETTERS 














SUSAN TOCCO 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


486 Main St. 
Melrose 
665-5349 


Evening summer classes for 
adults - Jazz, tap, ballet, 
aerobic, & disco. Classes are 
also available in the fall for all 
levels & all ages. 





























CAMP 


OVERNIGHT CAMP Discover summer at Camp Massapoag. Beautiful Lake Massa- 
poag is the setting for our active camp living. The large sandy beach, ideal waterfront 
teaching dock area, ample canoes, rowboats, sailboats and water skiing equipment pro- 
vide a wide variety of water sports. Tennis courts, ball fields, archery range, specialty 
buildings, gymnasium, spacious dining and entertainment hall, camper dormitories and 
other facilities are encompassed in 130 acres of natural settings. Each camp session is a 
new year at Camp Massapoag. Our staff excel in the ability to provide the activities and 
programs to meet the interests and needs of today’s youth. We welcome both boys and 
girls, ages eight (8) to fourteen (14). For further info, call 876-3860, ext. 20. 


Monthly, summer, and yearly memberships for individuals, men and women, and en- 


Or our rooftop track, swimming 
classes, youth day camp, fitness classes? 


Ask about our resident camp for Boys & Girls 8-14 years of age. 


Have you seen the 
air-conditioned 


RACQUET- 
BALL 


and squash courts at 
the Cambridge Family Y? 


ool, sauna, dance 





tire families. Childcare available. For details call 876-3860. 


CAMBRIDGE XV 


820 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE ® CAMBRIDGE,MA02139 ¢ (617) 876-3860 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE Y LATELY ? 


Visa and Mastercard accepted/Located conveniently on the Red Line, Central Square station 

















eC eP ee eCeeese rt esters 


CVT Ce eer ere ee ee 











Come Shop 

and Stay 
at 

Beautiful 























he ts 


SHOPS OF DISTINCTION 


OLDE ESSEX 
VILLAGE 


ROUTE 133, 
ESSEX, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
01929 
TEL. 768-7521, 526-7961 


The Lionnesse (Antiques) 
The Village Candy Shop 
Essex Bird Shop 

House of Crafts 

Yuletide 

Tina’s Place— This N That 
Essex Jade 

The Glass Galley 

The Hearth & Eagle 

The Sweater Shop & Boutique 
Indian Sense Coins 

Knits & Kits 

Harborside Shop 














Discover the joy of shopping 
at INA OF MAGNOLIA. In a 
relaxed ambience you will 
choose casual or dressy 
fashions and accessories for 
women. Louise HaHoran, 
owner, invites you to visit and 
consult with her Monday 
through Saturday, 9:30 a.m. to 


5 p.m. 
INA OF 
MAGNOLIA 


Thirteen Lexington Avenue 
Magnolia, Massachusetts 
525-3421 


American Express-Master Charge-Visa 











| the 





Folly Cove 


Dining room directly on, 





the water. Located on an 
old stone Pier at the 


North Western tip of 
Cape Ann overlooking 


swich Bay. 


Menu Features 
Baked Stuffed Lobster 
Beef Brochette Filet Mignon 
Baked Stuffed Scallops 









YA 
Ww OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK 


Visa and Mastercharge 
_ accepted 
Ample Parking 
Granite St., Route 127, 


Sunday Brunch 
9 to 1 P.M. 
Mon. thru Sat. 

30 Rockport, Mass. 


11:30 to 8: 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 546-6568 





yevreseve 


~*eer ever ee re 








June 17, 18, 19 
Thirty Acres on Nantucket 


June 20 
The Rusty Nail in Sunderland 


June 21 
Main Act in Lynn 


June 25 
Olde Forge in Easton 


June 27, 28 
J. Swift's in Cambridge 


July 3 
The Fast Lane in 
Asbury Park, NJ. 


July 5, 6 
Uncle Sam’s in Nantasket 


July i) . 
Headliners North in Nashua, NH . 


July 10 


NT 


July 41, 42 
Hot Tin Roof on 
Martha’s Vineyard 


July 13 : 
On The Rocks in Mashpee 


July 14 
The Compass in Yarmouth 
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University of Maine Art Galleries, 
Orono, (207) 581-7165. Carnegie 
Hall open Mon. through Fri. from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Paintings and sculp- 
ture of Maine artists and contem- 
porary American graphics. Through 
June 29, paintings by Abbott 
Meader. From July 5, local print 
collections. Admission free. 
Memorial Union open daily from 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Through June 26, 
photographs, essays, sculpture, 
and design from the German Werk- 
bund. From July 6, paintings by 
Maine schoolchildren. Admission 
free. 


New Hampshire 
Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange 
St., Manchester, (603) 669-6144. 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on Thurs. until 10 p.m. 
Open Sun. from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Thirteenth- to 20th-century paint- 
ings, sculpture, glass, silver, 
pewter, and tapestries. Admission 
free. 

Dartmouth Museum and Galleries, 
Hanover, (603) 646-2808. Hopkins 
Center and Wilson Hall open Mon. 
through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
and on Tues. and Sat. from 7 to 10 
p.m. Open on Sun. from noon to 4 
p.m. Prints, paintings, photographs, 
textiles. Through June 22, student 
art. From Aug. 8, prints by Picasso. 
Carpenter Hall open Mon. through 
Fri. from-11 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on 
Sat. and Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Admission free. 
Thorne-Sagendorph Art Gallery, 
Keene State College, Keene, (603) 
352-1909 ext. 382. Mon. through Fri. 
from noon to 5 p.m. Through June 
20, drawings and collages by 
Natalie Craig and Simon Vincent. 
June 29 through Aug. 1, watercolors 
by Mary Taylor. Closed last two 
weeks in Aug. Admission free. 








$88,000 
$132,000 


$130,000 





Rhode Island 

Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, (401) 331-3511. Wed. 
through Sat. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Twentieth-century American paint- 
ing and sculpture. Through June 
29, art since World War II. Through 
July 6, Bauhaus photographs. 
Through Aug. 24, native American 
art. Through Aug. 31, Islamic 
carpets. July 1 through 27, early 
American blown glass. July 1 
through Aug. 31, investigation of an 
old master. July 17 through Aug. 17, 
prints and drawings. Aug. 5 through 
31, paintings by Antonio Cirino. Ad- 
mission, $1. Children, 25 cents. Free 
on Sat. 
Center for the Arts, 119 High St., 
Westerly, (401) 569-2031. Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibitions, classes, concerts. Ad- 
mission, $3.50. 


Vermont 

Art and Historical Society, 9 Elm 
Hill, Springfield, (802) 885-2415. 
Daily from noon to 4:30 p.m. 
Costumes, dolls, toys, Bennington 
pottery, and pewter. Donations ap- 
preciated. 

Bennington Museum, Main St. (Rte. 
9), Bennington, (802) 442-2180. Dai- 
ly from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Regional ex- 
hibits, Grandma Moses paintings, 
glass, Bennington pottery, and a 
schoolhouse. Admission, $2. 
Children, $1, under 12 free. 
Brattleboro Museum and Art 
Center, Main and Vernon Streets, 
Brattleboro, (802) 257-0124. Tues. 
through Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. 
Contemporary art, Vermont history, 
organ collection, concerts and films. 
Through July 13, themes of 
Brattleboro history. July 19 through 
Sept. 2, works by Edward Gorey. 
Donations. 

Chaffee Art Gallery, 16 S. Main St., 
Rutland, (802) 775-0356. Mon. 


through Fri. from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and by appointment. Arts, crafts, 
and graphics in a historical land- 
mark building. Performance series. 
Admission free. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont, Colchester 
Ave., Burlington, (802) 656-2090. 
Mon through Fri. from 9 am. to 5 
p.m., and on Sat. and Sun. from 1 to 
5 p.m. Eastern and Western pain- 
tings, drawings, prints, and sculp- 
ture. Admission free. 

Saint Johnsbury Athenaeum Art 
Gallery, 30 Main St., St. Johnsbury, 
(802) 748-8291. Mon. through Sat. 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on 
Mon. and Fri. evenings until 8 p.m. 
Permanent collection of 100 works, 
including the 10-foot-by-15-foot 
“Domes of the Yosemite” by 
Bierstadt, and Hudson River School 
artists, including Cropsey, Colman, 
Whittredge, Durand, and Gifford. 
Admission free. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, West 
Road, Manchester, (802) 362-1405. 
Tues. through Sat. from 10 a.m. to § 
p.m., and on Sun. from noon to 5 
p.m. Paintings, sculpture, and 
prints. Classes, film and concert 
series. Admission, $1. Students, 50 
cents. Children under 13, free. Free 
admission on Tues. 

Wood Art Gallery, Kellog-Hubbard 
Library, Main St., Montpelier, (802) 
229-0036. Tues. through Fri. from 
noon to 4 p.m., and on Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m. Paintings by T. W. 
Wood and his 19th-century contem- 
poraries, American art of the 1920s 
and ‘30s, local and regional artists. 
Admission free. 


Splendor in the dark 
MOVIES 


Hot summer in the city and thoughts 
turn to sex, violence, and air con- 








ditioning. The moviehouses of 

Boston entice us into their cool dark 

recesses, where the special effects 

have never been better and the old 
movies have never been older. Time 
to queue up. 

Brattle Theater, 40 Brattle Street, 

Cambridge, 876-4226. Check week- 

ly listing for times. 

June 14, Dr. Strangelove and 
Mickey One. 

June 15 through 
Middleman. 

June 18 through 24, Ali About Eve 
and Unfaithfully Yours. . 

June 25 through July 1, Aguirre, The 
Wrath of God and Ali: Fear Eats 
the Soul. 

July 2 through 8, The Awful Truth 
and His Girl Friday. 

July 9 through 11, Blume in Love 
and A Drama of Jealousy. 

July 12 through 15, Citizen Kane 
and Sha/l We Dance. 

July 16 through 22, Jonah Who Will 
Be 25 in the Year 2000 and The 
American Friend. 

July .23 through 26, 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. 

July 27 through 30, East of Eden 
and The Searchers. 

July 31 through Aug. 5, Los 
Olvidados and L’Age d’Or. 

Aug. 6 through 12, Casablanca and 
The Petrified Forest. 

Aug. 13 through 19, Key Largo and 
To Have and Have Not. 

Aug. 20 through 26, The Big Sleep 
and The Maltese Falcon. 

Aug. 27 through Sept. 2, Stage Door 
and Bringing Up Baby. 

Brookline Public Library, 361 

Washington St., Brookline, 734- 

0100. Free admission. 

Film Classics are shown at 7 p.m. in 

the Main Library Exhibition Hall. 

June 18, Simabaddha. 

July 16, The Adversary. 

August 20, Nayak. 

The Young Adult Series films are 

screened at 7 p.m. in the Main 


+. The 





1 bedroom from $58,000 to 
2 bedrooms from $75,000 to 
3 bedrooms from $120,000 to 


Below market financing 
available for qualified buyers. 


= 


The Elegance of the Victorian Era. . . 


Adams Arhorehun 
990 Centre St., Jamaica Plain 


Town & Country Properties 


Exclusive 524-2770 


Model Open 10-4 Mon.-Sat. 
12-4 Sundays 


Recipient of the American Victorian Society Preservation Award, New England Chapter. 


Stroll the 8.7 acre wooded 
estate adorned with 19th 
century Mansions and a 
Carriage house. Totally 
renovated with all 
contemporary amenities, 
including swimming pools 
and tennis courts. 


Each unit is one of a kind. 
Come out and explore. 
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Library Exhibition Hall. 

July 10, Rebecca. 

Aug. 14, The Cat People. 

The Senior Cinema series films are 

shown at 9:30 a.m. in the Coolidge 

Corner Branch, 31 Pleasant St. 

June 19, A Fine and Common Place. 

June 26, Mr. Speaker: A Portrait of 
Tip O'Neill. 

July 3, Romantic Rebellion: Auguste 
Rodin and Her One True Love. 
July 10, Minute Man and Joshua's 

Contusion. 

July 17% The Italians: A Place in the 
Sun. 

July 24, Brief Encounter. 

July 31, Harold Lloyd: Girl Shy. 

August 7, Interview with Solzhenit- 
syn and Albert Camus: A Self 
Portrait. : 

August 14, Inside the Golden Gate. 

August 21, Charlie Chaplin: City 
Lights. ; 

August 28, James Michener's 
World: Israel, A Search for Faith. 
The Children’s Film Series shows in 
the Main Library. Times to be an- 

nounced. . 

July 7, Mole As @ Painter, Charlie 
Needs a Cloak, and Happy 
Prince. 

July 9, Escape From Witch Moun- 
tain. 

July 14, Three Gifts and Strega Non- 
na. 

July 21, Where the Lillies Bloom. 

July 28, Cricket in Times Square 
and Amazing Cosmic Awareness 
of Duffy Moon. 

Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 

tion, Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 

St., Cambridge. Films show at 7 and 

9 p.m. Admission is $2 or $16 for the 

series. 

June 20, Lemonade Joe. 

June 27, Footlight Parade. 

July 4, The Thing. 

July 11, The Knack. 

July 18, Suspicion. 

July 25, China Seas. 

Aug. 1, Support Your Local Sheriff. 

Aug. 8, One, Two, Three. 

Aug. 29, The Women. 

Sept. 5, /t Happened One Night. 

Cambridge Public Library, Central 

Square Branch, 45 Pearl St., Cam- 

bridge. Showings are at 7 p.m. Free 

admission. 

June 16, The Freshman. 

June 24, Steamboat Bill, Jr. 

Cambridge Public Library, North 

Cambridge Branch, 70 Rindge Ave., 

Cambridge, 498-9086. Showings 

are Thurs. evenings at 6 p.m. Free 

admission. 

June 19, Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle. 

June 26, Nicholas and Alexandra. 

Coolidge Corner Moviehouse, 290 

Harvard St., Brookline, 734-2500. 

Check weekly listing for times. 

June 15 through 17, Dinner At Eight 
and The Women in Moviehouse I. 
The Eighty-First Blow and Elie 
Wiesel’s Jerusalem in 
Moviehouse Il. 

June 18 and 19, Nothing Sacred and 
The Miracle Of Morgan’s Creek in 
Moviehouse lI. 

June 18 through 21, Cria and The 
Spirit of the Beehive in 
Moviehouse Il. 

June 20 through 21, Breaking Away 
and The Graduate in Moviehouse 
r 

June 22 through 24, Singin’ in the 
Rain .and The Pirate in 
Moviehouse |. Homage To 
Chagall and The Singing 
Blacksmith in Moviehouse Il. 

June 25 through July 1, Gone With 
The Wind in Moviehouse IH. 

June 25 and 26, The American 
Friend and Weekend in 
Moviehouse I. 

June 27 and 28, The Producers and 
Love and Death in Moviehouse |. 


June 29 through July 1, Apocalypse 


Now in Moviehouse I. 

July 2 through 15, 2001: A Space 
Odyssey in Moviehouse Il. 

July 2 and 3, Freaks and Zardoz in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 4 and 5, Psycho and To Catcha 
Thief in Moviehouse lI. 

July 6 through 8, Strangers On a 
Train and The Lady Vanishes in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 9 and 10, Manhattan and Annie 
Hall in Moviehouse |. 

July 11 and 12, Richard Pryor in 
Concert and Blue Collar in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 13 through 15, North By 
Northwest and The Thin Man in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 16 through 22, Head Over 
Heels in Moviehouse Il. 

July 16 and 17, Moonraker and The 
Spy Who Loved Me in 
Moviehouse I. 

July: 18 and 19, Peppermint Soda 
and Happy New Year in 
Moviehouse 1. 

July 20 through 22, Cousin Cousine 
and Bread and Chocolate in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 23 through 29, Sitting Ducks in 
Moviehouse Il. 

July 23 and 24, Camelot in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 25 and 26, The Marriage of 
Maria Braun and Dona Flor and 
Her Two Husbands in Movie- 
house I. 

July 17 through 29, Days of Heaven 
and Bound for Glory in 
Moviehouse I. 

July 30 and 31, Walkabout andvhe 
Last Wave in Moviehouse |. Tokyo 
Olympiad and Daredevil in the 
Castle in Moviehouse Il. 

Continued.on page 38 
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The latest 
sensation in 
Beverage insulation 















These colorful, water re- 
sistant wraps are revers- 
ible, washable, durable 
and keep the drink of your 
choice at the tempera- 
ture you choose. From 


The Original | ,. Wine : Keg 
$999 : p ~ Rap 
ea. 






‘$gz 





SPECIAL OFFER 

For a short time with the purchase of a 
Wine Rap you may buy The Original 
Rip ’n Rap. a 











baby bottles to pro- $475 
tecting telephoto lenses. for only 1 
Send check or money order to: 75¢ Postage & Handling 


1675 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 02138 
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Los grupos 


mas pequenos 


en la ciudad. 


The smallest groups in town, in Span- 
ish and many other languages. 


Academia offers the smallest con- 
versational language classes in Bos- 
ton — only 3 to 5 people per class. 
That means more contact with your 
instructor. Private instruction is avail- 
able for intensive language training. 
Traveling with a friend? Ask about the 
“two for the price of one” private in- 
struction. Call 354-6110. 


mom ACADEMIA 
Call 354-6110 


Inquire about intensive group 
classes 














Travel Boston First Class 


Now this is our idea of getting around town. It's the traveler's cure for jet lag. The visiting executive's 
conference room on wheels. The elegant, practical alternative to rental cars. The romantic’s choice 


for some enchanted evenings. 


We'll show you the Boston the guide books don't tell you about. We'll take you on the ultimate 
sightseeing tour to spots throughout New England. Or take you on a whirlwind fashion and shopping 
tour. We'll serve you hors d'oeuvres or gourmet luncheon and complimentary champagne in the rear 
compartment of the car while you relax and enjoy total luxury. We'll assist with your dinner or theater 


reservations around town. 


By the hour, by the day, by the week or month. We offer the convenient, affordable, distinctive 


transportation option to nearby cities. And major credit cards are welcomed. 


A chauffeured Rolls-Royce limousine from Coopers of Boston can make traveling Boston a first class 


adventure. 


: CT Rolls-Royce Limousine Service 
WD CUS V7) 45 Broad Street, Boston 482-1000 























Never out of stock. 


“Boston’s Best Soup & Salad Restaurant 


~ STOCK POT 


- Boston Globe 





57 Boylston St., 
Crimson Galleria 
(lower level) 
Cambridge 


Mon.-Sat.: 11:30 AM - 
8:30 PM 


CLOSED SUNDAY 
JULY AND AUGUST 


492-9058 
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Luscious, Ice Cream Cakes made for 
any occasion. Exciting new flavors 
every day. 
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ELLEY’S 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM 
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Continued from page 36 

Aug. 1 and 2, Laura and The Third 
Man in Moviehouse |. Zatoichi 
and the Fugitives and The Human 
Tarantula in Moviehouse Il. 

Aug. 3 through 5, King of Hearts and 
A Thousand Clowns in 
Moviehouse |. Seven Samurai in 
Moviehouse Il. 

Aug. 6 and 7, The 39 Steps and 
Foreign Correspondent in 
Moviehouse |. Hunter in the Dark 
and Destiny’s Son in Moviehouse 
ll. 


Aug. 8 and 9, The African Queen 
and The Man Who Would Be King 
in Moviehouse |. Parts one and 
two of the Samurai Trilogy in 
Moviechouse Il. 

Aug. 10 through 12, Top Hat and 
Swing Time in Moviehouse |. The 
Creature from the Black Lagoon 
and /t Came From Outer Space in 
Moviehouse Il. 

Aug. 13 through the summer, the 
films in Moviehouse !! had not 
been scheduled by press date. 

Aug. 13 and 14, O Lucky Man and If 
in Moviehouse I. 

Aug. 15 and 16, Aguirre, The Wrath 
of God and Jonah Who Will Be 25 
in the Year 2000 in Moviehouse I. 

Aug. 17 through 19, Bananas and 
Sleeper in Moviehouse I. 

20 and 21, The Secret Agent 
Sabotage in Moviehouse I. 
Aug. 22 and 23, Mean Streets and 
Performance in Moviehouse I. 
Aug. 24 through 26, Rebecca and 

Notorious in Moviehouse I. 

Aug. 27 and 28, Lolita and Blow-Up 
in Moviehouse I. 

Aug. 29 and 30, Fantastic Planet 
and Fantastic Animation Festival 
in Moviehouse I. 

Aug. 31 through Sept. 2, Citizen 
Kane and Suspicion in 
Moviehouse I. 

Dedham Public Library, 43 Church 

St., Dedham. Films are shown on 

Wed. at 3:30 and 6:30 p.m. Free ad- 


mission. 

June 25, The Grand Illusion. 

July 2, Mysterious Island. 

July 9, Berlin, The Symphony of a 
Great City. , 

July 16, Cabinet of Doctor Caligari. 

July 23, The General. 

July 30, Steamboat Bill, Jr. and The 
Balloonatic. 

August 6, /d/ie Class and The Kid. 

August 13, The Great Dictator 
(shown at 3 and 6 p.m.). 

August 20, City Lights. 

August 27, The Circus and A Day's 
Pleasure. 

Duxbury Free Library, St. George 

St., Duxbury, 934-2721. Films show 

at 8 p.m. Free admission. 

June 19, The Front. i 

June 26, The Buddy Holly Story. 

French Library, 53 Mariborough St., 

Boston, 266-4351. Films are shown 

at 8 p.m. Cine Club and French 

Library members pay $1.50, non- 

members pay $2. 

June 14 and 15, La Regle du Jeu. 

June 21 and 22, Orphee. 

June 28 and 29, L’Annee Derniere a 
Marienbad. 

July 12, Les Enfants du Paradis. 

Harvard Square Theatre, 1434 

Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 

864-4580. Check weekly listing for 

times. 

June 14, The Rose and Last Tango 
in Paris. 

June 15, Coal Miner's Daughter and 
The Buddy Holly Story. 

June 16, Annie Hall, Love and 
Death, and Bananas. 

June 17, To Have and Have Not and 
The Big Sleep. 

June 18, Days of Heaven and Bound 
for Glory. 

June 19, Nashville and Play It Again, 
Sam. 

June 20, Star Trek and Barbarella. 

June 20 and 21 (midnight), Ken- 
tucky Fried Movie. 

June 21, Apocalypse Now and Com- 
ing Home. 


June 22, Casablanca and The 
Maltese Falcon. ‘ 

June 23, American Gigolo and 
Looking for Mr. Goodbar. 

June 24, Blazing Saddles and Take 
the Money and Run. 

June 25, Lady and the Tramp and 
National Velvet. 

June 26, Swept Away and Seven 
Beauties. 

June 27, Clockwork Orange and 
Performance. 

June 27 and 28 (midnight), The Jimi 
Hendrix Story. 

June 28, The Life of Brian and 
Jabberwocky. 

June 29, The Wizard of Oz and 
Singing in the Rain. 

June 30, Lawrence of Arabia and 
Sahara. 

July 1, Emmanuelle and Shampoo. 

July 2, Chapter Two and New York, 
New York. 

July 3, Norma Rae and Unmarried 
Woman. 

July 4, Annie Hall, Love and Death, 
and Bananas. 

July 4 and 5 (midnight), Kentucky 
Fried Movie. 

July 5, All That Jazz and Network. 

July 6, Apocalypse Now and. The 
Boys in Company C. 

July 7, Coal Miner’s Daughter and 
The Buddy Holly Story. 

July 8, Fiddler on the Roof and West 
Side Story. 

July 9, Star Trek and Barbarella. 

July 10, Camelot and Auntie Mame. 

July 11, Cruising and Taxi Driver. 

July 11 and 12 (midnight), Flesh 
Gordon. 

July 12, The Rose and Julia. 

July 13, Harold and Maude and The 
Graduate. 

July 14, Manhattan and Interiors. 

July 15, Dr. Strangelove and Casino 
Royale. 

July 16, Lady and the Tramp and 
National Velvet. 

July 17, Hair and The Last Waltz. 

July 18, Magical Mystery Tour, 


Yellow Submarine, and Let It Be. 

July 18 and 19 (midnight), Dawn of 
the Dead. 

July 19, Kramer vs. Kramer and The 
Seduction of Joe Tynan. 

July 20, All That Jazz and The Turn- 
ing Point. 

July. 21, The Life of Brian and 
Jabberwocky. 

July 22, Apocalypse Now and Com- 
ing Home. 

Harvard Summer Arts Film Series, 

Science Center, Oxford St., Cam- 

bridge. Showings are Tues. 

evenings at 7:30 p.m. 

July 1, The Turning Point. 

July 8, No Maps on My Taps. 

July 15, Bournonville Dancing. 

July 22, Trailblazers of Modern 
Dance. 

July 29, A Sheaf of Dreams. 

Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 

Boylston St., Boston, 266-5152. The 

Institute's summer film series 

features the great American movie 

musical. Shows are at 6 and 8 p.m. 

June 15, Showboat (1936) and 
Showboat (1951). 

June 19, Glorifying the American 
Girl (1929) and Glorifiers of the 
American Girl (1933). 

June 20, This Is the Army. 


June 22, Glorifying the American® 


Girl and This Is the Army. 
June 26, Sunny. 
June 27, Fifty Million Frenchmen. 
June 29, Sunny and Fifty Million 
Frenchmen. 
July 10, The Lady Dances. 
July 11, Naughty Marietta. 


_July 13, The Lady Dances and 


Naughty Marietta. 

July 17 (at 7 p.m. only), Oklahoma. 

July 18, On the Town. 

July 20, Oklahoma and On the 
Town. 

July 24 (at 7 p.m. only), South 
Pacific. 

July 25, Carousel. 

July 27, South Pacific and Carousel. 

July 31, Damn Yankees. 














‘Everyone has these bicycles on the 


drawing board. Except us. 
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1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


Ours are on the road. They are fabulously light. 
And they are designated the Fuji Royale: the 
first bicycles of expensive chrome molybdenum 
tubing ‘hat aren't expensive. 

Championships are routinely won on racing 
bicycles of chrome molybdenum. They require 
many time-consuming manual techniques 

to construct. But the 12-speed Royale 


doesn't. Fuji had engineered a victory in 
automation to cut chrome molybdenum 
frame costs dramatically. 

¢ Our competitors would like to 
build their own affordably priced 

chrome molybdenum bicycle. 


But only Fuji had made the 
technological breakthrough that 
makes the sleek Royale possible. 
We're on the road. They'll 

have to wait for another day 


The Rovale by Fujii: First and Foremost. 
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Aug. 1, The Pajama Game. 

Aug. 3, Damn Yankees and The Pa- 
jama Game. 

Aug. 7, Kiss Me Kate. 

Aug. 8, The Band Wagon. 2 

Aug. 10, Kiss Me Kate and The 
Band Wagon. 

Aug. 14, Pal Joey. 

Aug. 15, Guys and Dolls. 

Aug. 17, Pal Joey and Guys and 
Dolls. 

Aug. 21, Gigi. 

Aug. 22, West Side Story. 

Aug. 24, Gigi and West Side Story. 

Medford Public Library, 111 High 

St., Medford, 395-7950. The 

Library's annual Outdoor Film 

Festival is shown Thurs. evenings 

beginning at 8:45 p.m. in the Med- 

ford High School Courtyard. Admis- 
sion is free. 

July 3, The King and I. 

July 10, Bringing Up Baby. 

July 17, The Jungle Book. 

July 24, The,Red Balloon and Really 
Rosie. 

July 31, The Music Box and Three 
Gifts. 

Modern Times Cafe, 134 

Hampshire St., Cambridge. Spon- 

sored by the American Cinema 

Society of Cambridge, films are 

shown Tues. nights at 7:45 p.m. 

Check weekly listing for times. 

June 17, Frankenstein and the 
Monster from Hell. 

June 24, The Reptile. 

July 1, The Curse of the Werewolf. 

July 8, Kiss of the Vampire. 

Newton Free Library, 414 Centre 

St., Newton Corner, 552-7145. Films 

show at 7:15 p.m. and are frée. 

June 25, The Story of Vernon and 
Irene Castle. 

July 23, Stagecoach. 

Aug. 20, Steamboat Bill, Jr. 

Nickelodeon, 600 Commonwealth 

Ave., Boston, 247-2160. Films that 

will be arriving during June are: 

Canterbury Tales and Stony Island. 

Features arriving during July are: 

Soldier of Orange, In the Year of 13 

Moons. Left-Handed Woman, and 

Third Generation. Check weekly 

listing for dates of arrival and times. 

Orson Welles, 1001 Massachusetts 

Ave., Cambridge, 868-3600. Films 

that will be arriving during June are: 

Knife in the Head, Clair de Femme, 

Heartbeat, and Rockers (US 

premiere on June 27). Check week- 

ly listing. for dates and times. 

Sack Theaters will open the films 

listed below during the summer. For 

more information, check the weekly 
listing in the Phoenix or call the 
theaters: Beacon Hill, 1 Beacon St., 

Boston, 723-8110; Charles, 195A 

Cambridge St., Boston, 227-1330; 

Cheri, Dalton St. near the Prudential 

Center, Boston, 536-2870; Sack 57, 

200 Stuart St., Boston, 482-1222; 

Paris, 841 Boylston St., Boston, 

267-8181; Pi Alley, 237 Washington 

St., Boston, 227-6676; Savoy, 539 

Washington St., Boston, 426-2720. 

June 19, Rough Cut. 

June 20, Can't Stop the Music, The 
Blues Brothers, Fame, and Wholly 
Moses. . 

June 27, Brubaker. 

July 4, Bon Voyage Charlie Brown. 

July 11, Airplane and How To Beat 
the Cost of Living. 

July 18, Cheech and Chong. 

July 25, Carnie and Final Count- 
down 

July 30, Raise the Titanic (world 
premiere). 

Aug.. Smokey and the Bandit, part 
i 


Somerville Public Library, Highland 

and Walnut (Central Library), and 40 

College Ave. (West Branch). Admis- 

sion is free. For more information, 

call 625-5000 ext. 47. The Adult Film 

Series shows on Wed. at the West 

Branch at 6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. 

at the Central Library at 6:30 p.m. 

June 18 and 19, The Freshman. 

June 25 and 26, Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

July 2 and 3, Suspicion. 

July 9 and 10, Notorious. 

July 16 and 17, Touring Great Cities: 
Venice. 

July 23 and 24, Touring Great Cities: 
London. 

July 30 and 31, Touring Great Cities: 
Edinburgh. 

Aug. 6 and 7, Touring Great Cities: 
Dublin. 

Aug. 13 and 14, The Last Days of 
John Dillinger. 

Aug. 20 and 21, Jack Johnson. 

Aug. 27 and 28, Historical Relics 
Unearthed in New China. 

Sept. 3 and 4, Do You Keep a Lion at 
Home? 


The Children’s_Film Series shows 

Thurs. at 1 p.m. at the Central 

Library. Admission is free. 

July 3, Born Free. 

July 10, Bye, Bye, Birdie. 

July. 17, Oliver. 

July 24, Diary of Anne Frank. 

July 31, Phantom of the Opera. 

Aug. 7, Mark of Zorro. 

Aug. 14, Johnny Tremain. 

Aug. 28, 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea. 

YMCA in Newburyport, 96 State St., 

Newburyport. Films show at 7 and 9 

p.m. Admissions range from $1.50 

to $2.50. 

June 25 through 27 (at 7 p.m. only), 
Romeo and Juliet. 

July 9 and 11, Young Frankenstein. 

July 23 and 25, Rocky, Bullwinkle, 
and Company. 

Aug. 6 and 8, Heaven Can Wait. 

Aug. 20 and 22, Norma Rae. 
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“At over 100 MPG 
uch beats spiraling gas prices 
at every turn.” 





Your car’s Percentage of gasoline used by Puch moped Look at the chart. It shows you how a 
ura eo ee ee Puch moped, combined with your car, 
Sey ae can double your average mileage. Say 
is your car gets 16 mpg. Puch gets over 100 
oe mpg. Putting 20% of the 
ie gas you buy into your 
i Puch, the rest into your 
bits car, gets you twice the 
hs mileage. So to ride out 
e ge the gas crisis, see your 
Combined average mileage you can expect. nearby Puch dealer today. 


ROUND OUT YOUR WHEELS WITH A PUCH MOPED AT: 


BOSTON COHASSET MALDEN QUINCY WESTBORO 
Community Bicycle Shop Cohasset Cycle Sports Wheeldealer Quincy Cycle Bicycle Barn 

175 Mass. Ave. 13 Ripley Rd. 900 Salem St. 247 Quincy Ave. Rte. 9 

267-3763 383-0707 321-8491 471-2321 366-1770 

Community Bicycle Shop EVERETT NEEDHAM SUDBURY WEST BRIDGEWATER 
490 Tremont St. Cyclecraft Co. R.C. Muirhead Spoke & Wheel Bettencourts Honda 
542-8623 Rte. 16 54 Mellon St. Rte. 20 ; 31 South Main 
CAMBRIDGE 389-8888 444-2726 443-6696 587-1701 


Porter Chevrolet geod BT} NORTH ATTLEBORO WALTHAM 
275 Fresh Pond Parkway FRAMINGHAM Bettencourts Honda O’Toole’s Vineyard Motor Bike 
864-5900 Moped Village 760 E. Washington St. 719 Main St. 


52 Hollis St. 695-1453 : 
875-9800 nee 
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Reason Beer Drinkers Are Going To Ale. 
vdav. more beer drinkers are coming around to the very special 
Ale. That's because Ballantine Ale is brewed to be 


1 


beer. but not thick like a malt liquor. Sure, you can 
. Sightly more. but then Ballantine Ale is brewed to be the 
is. When vou re that good. vou deserve to be Amcrica’s largest 





